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"APPRECIATION OF MUSIC 


ey we Weald appreciate. music aright, we must remember 
that its beauty depends, not upon the composer alone, 
but upon ourselves also. Deep calls unto deep; and the 
harmony of sound though appealing primarily to the out- _ 
ward ear must be answered by a harmony from within 
ourselves. The more culture we bring to the hearing of 
music, the wider our sympathy, the more exquisite will 
| be the echoes which it awakens in the soul. If we 
i would understand the composer’s message, we must co-operate 
pe with him, We must reach out to him with all our faculties. | 
If we do that the revelation of music will ceaselessly renew its 
A beauty, ever aria unimagined Png to gladden- us. 
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Musicians’ Supply Company, J 


62 LaGrange st, Boston, Mass. 


We desire to inform our patrons that ae revised ediuan “ 
of our old violin catalogue is now in press, and should be uf 


ready for issue by the first of the year. 


It will include the famous Kirsch ENurentune) collection of several | 


hundred beautiful old violins, violas, cellos, basses, bows, etc. This 
famous collector, who passed away about three years ago, had spent 
over fifty years of his life searching the nooks and corners of Europe 
for the best specimens of the old masters. The beauty of this collection 
is that these instruments are so wonderfully well preserved and i in such 
perfect playing condition. We mention a few of them: ne 


Joseph Guarnerius del Jesu, Cremona, 
Dominicus Montagnana, Venice, 

~ Lorenzo Guadagnini, Piacenza, 
Nicolaus Amati, Cremona, 
David Techler, Rome. 
Petrus Guarnerius, Cremona and Matus. 1693, 
Jacobus Stainer, Absam, 
Carlo Antonio Testore, 
Giovanni Grancino, 
Pietro Giovanni Guarneri, Mantua, 
Francesco Ruggeri, . ’ Cremona, 
Laurentius Storioni, Cremona, 
Nicolas Lupot, Copy of Strad 
Carlo Giuseppe Testore, 
Joannes Florenus Guidantus, 
Francesco Gobetti, 

- Giovanni Tononi, 


- 257 Gennaro Gagliano, v 2 Hf 1762, 


and several hundred other fine old instruments, the work pf master makers, ranging 


in prices from $100 to $1000 each. 


We respectfully recommend to the b owners of fine old violins the strings enum- 
erated herewith as being most remarkable for their tonal beauty. and durability. . 


Sorrento Violin E. Genuine tested Italian, each. . 


ee bt “ ie seni se diate Ne ooah a eas. 


diisenygie ee With two months “aroeaise each. 


Musicians’ Supply. Cony, Bie 


14 La Grange id Boston, Mass. 
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Two New Ditson Edition Volumes for the Violin 


_ The Ditson Edition is particularly rich in works for the Violin. Of 177 volumes pub- 
lished 56 are for that instrument It is edited and compiled on advanced lines, and is in 
every detail superior to all others. Complete list free on request. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL CLASS METHOD FOR THE VIOLIN 


By Albert G. Mitchell, Mus. Doc. 
Ditson Edition No. 176 Price, postpaid, 1.00 


This valuable book is the outcome of wide expe1ience and investigation of the methods employed both in 
Europe and America in teaching the violin to classes of children in schools, -By the aid of pictures, diagrams 
and text the author presents his subject with great-clarity, in a manner both stimulating and unconventional. 
Short and easily memorized exercises in rhythmic form for the development of the bow-hand and arm, 
and technical exercises designed for training the left hand are special features; and they have all been 
pebiechee: to practical tests. Though designed primarily for class use, this work is likewise suitable for individ- ~ 
ual instruction. 


LITTLE SYMPHONY, IN F, FOR TWO VIOLINS AND PIANO 
By Victor Moret, Op. 74 
Edited by Eugene Gruenberg 


Ditson Edition No. 170 


Price, postpaid, 75c. 


A very melodious little piece (in a single movement) built on classical models, both useful for practise in 


ensemble work, and highly entertaining as recreation. 


Both violins have interesting parts, with a degree of 


freedom. The careful editing renders the little work highly serviceable. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON 


Chas. H. Ditson & Co. 


N ew York 


SUPEHRIOR QUALTYTY VIOLIN STRINGS 
FOR DISCRIMINATING ARTISTS, TEACHERS AND PUPILS 
RESONA Violin G Strings—New Process Winding 


No. Each Doz. | No. Each Doz. 
35 G wound with silver-plated wire, good | 220 G wound with pure silver wire, burn- 
qtiality eit eee ca, OP AS ee me $0.15 $1.20 | ished, finest quality Italian gut, care- 
100 G wound with silver-plated wire, Italian | 2 fully ‘stretched as erent sls citteees tbe s eee. $1.00 $9.00 
gut, extra quality, carefully stretched. .25 1.80 | 305 G wound with pure silver wire, burn 
210 G wound with pure silver wire, polished, ished, Italian gut, special tested, very 
best German gut, carefully stretched. . 50 4.80 aoe carefully stretched adage (Stel Sozkal sol ce eieleteee o 1.25 12.00 
215 G wound with pure silver wire, polished, S eee se Siler Ween iro re eae 
fine Italian gut, carefully stretched.... .75 7.20 | S eival fostad: venient ctie stretched 1180 
No. ous NUMBER eeIRTY oa eos | No. RESONA Each Doz. 
30 E 4lengths Russian gut, smooth...... 15 3 ies E 4 lengths R t, ext li 0.25 $2.40 
30 A 2% lengths Russian gut, smooth..... .15 1.20 45 A 4 ieee Reman ae cried adaileees 5 25 540 
: l4 lengths Russian gut, smooth.... .20 1.80 45 D 4 lensths R li 30 3.00 
30 D 2% 5 engths ae gut, extra quality... ; 
THE MITTENWALD TESTED SINGLE LENGTHS 
99 E 4 lengths Cheviot gut, smooth....... PA PA Se) an q : Sas ee, Rae ee mene 3 ae 
99 A 2% lengths Cheviot gut,smooth.... .25 2.00 8 . be tare hark BS s : 
99 D 2% lengths Cheviot gut, smooth 30 4.00 210 D 1 length selected Russian gut,smooth .15 1.25 
s : : Ee Sara 2 TESTED SINGLE LENGTH ITALIAN 
OUR SPECIALTY 85 E 1 length selected Italian gut.......... 15 250 
100 E 4 lengths Cheviot gut, rough...... .25 2.00 | 85A 1 length selected Italian gut.......... 15 1.75 
100 A 2% lengths Cheviot gut, rough..... 25° 2.00 85 D 1 length selected Italian gut.......... 20 2.25 
100 D 2! lengths Cheviot gut, rough..... .30 ‘2.40 | TESTED SINGLE LENGTHS ITALIAN SUPERLA- 
THE MOISTURE PROOF | 75 E 1 length Reker asda 20 1.80 
ers Fe ee ae Desa C 5'00 | 75 Al length Roman, special tested....... .20 2.00 
101 A 2% length, ery smooth..........-. 25 2.00 | 18-D 1 length Roman, special tested. <2. Sgt 5 
101 D 2% lengths, very smooth............ 30. 2.40 4 SILK VIOLIN E STRINGS - 
TEST WARRANT “TMs E ficieths |. TL. Fre iermeRiee 
5 engths Ji. UsPrenchistesascen <* : : 
250 E 4 lengths unbleached gut, smooth... .25 2.25 109 E 4 lengths La Victorieuse............. .20 1.80 
250 A 4 lengths unbleached gut, smooth... .25 2.25 110 E 6 lengths Silk Cord, extra strong..... 20 1.80 
250.D 4 lengths unbleached gut, smooth... .25 2.75 111 E 4 lengths in envelopes, Eternelle..... 15 15o 


WRITE FOR DITSON WONDER BOOK NO. 1, describing the Violin Family, sent free on request. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 150 Tremont Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
Chas. H. Ditson, & Co., 8-10-12 East 34th St., New York, N. Y. 
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Tindale Music Cabinets 
HEY solve once and for all the vexing problem 


of keeping sheet or bound music so that any 


particular sheet, piece or book may be found 
INSTANTLY and used without unnecessary 


wear and tear. 


Don’t Waste Your Time and Music  {,.,)°040°" 


In spite of all your care you can’t keep 
your music straight. Its soiled and torn 
condition often embarrasses you; you fre- 
quently are annoyed because you cannot find 
the piece you want. It’s your old style 
cabinet’s fault; it’s built wrong. Save your 
time and energy and get full enjoyment out 
of your music,—get ‘a modern up-to-date 
Tindale Cabinet and let it care for your 
music and furnish you instantly the piece 
you want, as fresh as when you bought it. 


Separate Trays—Simple Index— 
These Do Your Work 


Maude Powell writes :—‘‘ The Tindale Music 
Cabinet 1s a delight; most attractive in ap pear- 
ance and wonderfully conventent for every day 
use. I hardly recognize my music room—it 
looks sotidy. I havenever before been ableto find 
anything satisfactory wherein to put my music in daily use; the “road repertoire,’ 

the sonatas and other chamber music in course of rehearsal. The Tindale Cabinet 
solves the problem adequately and effectively.”’ : 


Every piece 
in tts place.” 


We have published a booklet of pictures showing various designs 
and sizes of Tindale Cabinets with full description of each. The 
Cabinets are made in mahoganyand oak and are priced from $15 up. 


Ask us to send pou illustrated booklet no. 14 


Cindale Cabinet Company 
1 West 34th Street, New Dork 


TIM 


Che Lyon & H 
Wiolt 


SUNIL 


Offers exceptionally 
splendid facilities for the 
selection of high class 
instruments at prices 
which are correct and 
represent the best pos- | 
sible value to the 


purchaser. 
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Our Violin Department 
enjoys an international 
reputation for reliability — 


and correct dealing. 
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ealy 1913-14 Collection of 
ns by the #lasters 


Our catalog de luxe will be sent to intending pur- 
chasers for the asking. It is illustrated with photo- 
graphs in colors and correctly describes good old 
violins of the 18th and |9th centuries at from 
$40.00 up; also various choice masterpieces of 
Cremona, famous the world over. 


In our safes are to be found at present splendid 
examples of Stadivarius, Guarnerius, Bergonzi and 
other makes, all in splendid preservation, offering to 
prospective Bivens a choice, the equal of which 1s 
not to be found elsewhere. 


Of greatest importance is the choice that is offered in Excellent 
Concert Instruments, at $150.00, $200.00, up to $500.00. 
Monthly payments arranged. 


In new violins our stock offers a selection of 
the world’s greatest makers. Send for catalog. 


CE a id aah sail babe oaks 3 2 
James Tubbs meat other maker 


Lyon & Healy 


ESTABLISHED 1864. Chicago 
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REPAIRING 


of the highest grade and most 
expert workmanship. 
All work fully guaranteed. 


GA fine collection of Old Violins 
and Bows at moderate prices. 

q Excellent New Violins (for be- 
ginners) from $5.00 upwards. 

q A-1 Orchestra Violins from 
$25.00 to $75.00. 

Special Reduction on Complete Outfits. 
@ Violins and Bows sent on ap- 
proval. Highest grade Strings, 
Cases, Rosin, Trimmings, etc. 


Interesting booklet of informa- 
tion sent on request. 


“It is an instru- 
ment with an old 
mellow tone qual- 
ily, responsive 
and strong.” 


“It is certainly 
one of the finest 
new violins I have 
ever tried.” 


“Your violin is as 
great as I ever 
saw, heard or 
tried. There is 
but one tone from 
the G string to the 
highest note ob- 
tainable.” 


“The tone is unus- 
ually good for a 
new instrument; 
the quality is 


much like an old — 


violin.” 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE MATTER 


J. N. COPLAND & COMPANY, 


The COPLAND VOLIN 


The Highest Praise Received from Every Purchaser and User 


63 E. Adams Street, Chicago, III. 
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While these collections comprise a splendid course in violin study, ideally graded, the 
compilers had in mind only a desire to supply the violinist who plays good music because 
he likes it. with all his favorite numbers ata nominal price. 


The Most Popular Violin Pieces 
VIOLIN PIECES ‘THE 29 numbers in this splendid book, including Angel’s Serenade, Sextet from Lucia, 


THE MOST POPULAR 


HINDS, NOBLE & ELORE (Ge KS 
S37 35 WIS STL New roecenre) 


The Most Popular Selections for Violin and Piano, Volume 2. 


Por the player who has attained a modicum of proficiency and enjoys the playing of good 
numbers of moderate difficulty, this book is recommended. 

Bien Aimee by Schutte; La Reveuse, De Beriot; Hymn to St. Cecilia, Gounod; Menuetto, 
Beethoven; Moto Perpetuo, Gruenberg; Humoreski, Dvorak; Air, Goldmark; Berceuse, Rossini; 


and 17 other equally meritorious numbers. 


The contents include A La 


Melody in F, Mignon, Spring Song, Traumerei, Valse Bleue, ete., will prove especially 
inviting to those violinists whose musical attainments are Hioderate, because each number is 
arranged in the first position. 


The Most Popular Selections for Vio’in and Piano, Volume 1. 


LIGHTLY more difficult than Violin Pieces is this collection of 27 numbers which is arranged 
by Eugene Gruenberg in the first and 
Alpine Maiden’s Dream; Asa’s Death, from Peer Gynt; Berceuse from Jocelyn; Hungarian 
Dance by Brahms; Last Dream of the Virgin, Massenet; Melody by Paderewski; Nocturne by 
Chopin; Song Without Words, Tschaikowski; The Swan, etc. 
popular with the aspiring amateur and ambitious student. 


third positions. Containing such numbers as 


This book will prove equally 


THE MOST POPULAR 


SELECTIONS FOR THE 


VIOLIN AND PIANO 


Each volume with piano 
any address for 50 cents. 


Teachers may obtain one introductory copy for examination, pur- 
poses of each book «with piano acc. for $1.25. 


accompaniment sent postpaid to 


HINDS, NOBLE & ELDREDGE, Publishers, 15-19 West 15th Street, New York City 
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Our 194-Page 
‘“Musiclover’s Handbook”’ 


Sent Free 


E SHALL be glad to send to every reader who will carefully fill out and send us at 
once the coupon furnished below, a complimentary copy of our ‘‘Musiclover’s Hand- 
book,”’ containing a dictionary of musical terms—the most satisfactory little reference 

book of the kind that has ever been compiled. This is the kind of book that is retailed at 
the shops at 50 cents; but we are distributing a limited number of copies to readers of this 
periodical absolutely without charge. 


What It Contains 


HE “Musiclover’s Handbook” contains concise but full definitions of all those musical 
terms for which anyone would have occasion to look. The pronunciation of foreign 
words is given according to a special phonetic system and a number of musical illustrations 
are introduced in the text. This little book will be treasured by all those interested in music. 


No Obligation On Your Part 


epue sending of this coupon does not obligate you in any way. The small edition of the 
handbook is at our disposal and we wish to place one copy in the hands of every reader 
of this periodical. We shall also take pleasure in sending full information in regard to the 
“University Musical Encyclopedia’ edited by Professor Louis C. Elson, of the New England 
Conservatory of Music, Boston, Mass. Dr. Elson has been assisted in this work by a num- 
ber of eminent experts, and the result is the first important musical encyclopedia of American 
origin to be offered to the public. ‘The ten volumes are sent all charges paid to any address 
for free inspection. 


Send in the coupon at once diy 


with full name and address 


—— {he ——— 
University Society 


GO; UsP20rN 
Viol., 1-13 


_ UNIVERSITY SOCIETY 
: ~ 44-60 East 23d Street 
New York 


: Please send without obligation on my part a copy of : 
: your “MUSICLOVER’S HANDBOOK” (194 pages) as : 
: advertised, and full information in regard to the ‘‘Univer- : 
: sity Musical Encyclopedia.” : 


44-60 East 23d Street, New York 


PROGRAMME 


of 
RECITAL 
Of Violin and Ensemble Music 


given at 
Huntington Chambers, Boston, Mass. 


by 
EDITA LL. WINS. 


EMIL SUCHTING PIUS KUHLER 
Op. 54, No. 3. Quartet for 2 Violins and Op. 49, No. 1. Trio in G major for Piano- 


Piano. forte, Violin, and ’Cello. 

CARL BOHM 
Op 386, No: 7 Serenata (Au Coin)” (Vise ee ee ; 
lin and Pianoforte). Op. 62. Romance in G (Cello and Pi- 
Op. 366, No. 2. Rococco. Gavotte gra- anoforte). 


cieuse. (Violin and Pianoforte). 


EDWARD MAC DOWELL OTTO HUBL 
To a Wild Rose (Transcription by Arthur Op. 12. Concertino for 2 Violins and 
Hartmann) (Violin and Pianoforte). Pianoforte. 


First Steps in Violin Playing 


(Late Professor of Violin at the New England Conservatory of Music) 


Two Books. Price, 75 Cents each — 


The object of this work is to offer a thorough course of instruction in the earlier stages of Violin playing 
by combining interesting musical material with ample technical exercises and explanatory text. 


The purpose of each study, exercise or piece is clearly indicated by the addition of definite headings, 
annotations, etc. 


The work gives independent training to the bow-arm for rhythmical control, at first using the open strings 
for these exercises and later adding simple problems in fingering with sequence repetitions. 


Both major and minor modes have been used from the beginning, thereby affording systematic ear- 
training for the pupil and assisting him in reading notes with accidentals in the early stages. 


“This method will take a leading position among the very best. 

““Mr. Cutler possesses the rare faculty of knowing exactly what is and what is not 
necessary for juvenile instruction, and offers a system in these ‘First Steps’ of starting 
a beginner on the violin, which cannot but bring about the most satisfactory results.”’ 

—The Musical Observer, November, 1912. 


SPECIAL OFFER:—One sample copy of the above work will be sent 
for 35 cents each volume, postpaid. 


Arthur P. Schmidt 


Boston Leipzig New York 
120 Boylston Street 11 West 36th Street 
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A New Years Prospective 


JOT because we have faith in the 
i particular efficacy of New Year 
affirmations, but because it seems 
=J most fitting in this special is- 
sue of Tue VioLtmnist, do we take this 
occasion to reaffirm our faith in American 
musicians, American music and American 
makers, and call the attention of our 
readers to the many ways in which this 
faith is being justified. 

Situated as we are, so to speak, with our 
fingers on the pulse of the violin and or- 
chestral world, we feel nothing but en- 
couragement from the work done during the 
past year and the prospects which lie before 
us. 

“Someone has observed that the rise of 
German music was preceded by an extra- 
ordinary development of interest in 
chamber and orchestral concerts and an 
unusual activity in the foundation of pro- 
fessional and amateur organizations for the 
performance of this class of music. If 
omens are worth anything, if the oft-proven 
theory that history repeats itself does not 
fail, we, in our country, stand upon the 
threshold of one of the greatest musical 
eras in our history. 

Never has there been such a deep-seated, 
widespread interest in the formation of 
amateur and professional trios, quartets and 
complete orchestral organizations. The 
musical ear of the nation seems to have 
awakened to the limitations of pianoforte 
music; to have become too sensitive to the 
finer shadings of harmony to sit content with 
brass band thunderings. They are demand- 
ing, more and more, orchestral renditions 


of standard works and where there is no ~ 


organization for this purpose sufficiently 
near, are taking the matter into their own 
hands with no small degree of success. 


This movement, as many may suppose, 
is not confined to the larger cities to which 
culture is supposed to limit its visits. The 
leaven is working. in the smaller towns, in 
many of which the popular town band has 
given way to the more popular town or- 
chestra. 

Even where, as happens in some cases, 
the preponderance of cornets and other 
brasses might lead a full-fledged orchestra 
leader to doubt the applicability of the word 
“orchestra” to so stringless a combination, 
the very fact that the change of name was 
felt desirable and necessary is a gratify- 
ing omen of the trend of popularity and 
the musical ideals of the villagers. 

We have gone to this length in discussing 
this phase of our musical situation because 
we think it has a most important bearing 
on the development of American compost- 
tion, which is undoubtedly the weakest de- 
partment of our musical development. 

American players are proving their 
virtuosity at home and abroad. American 
teachers are daily displaying their ability 
to make the most of American talent. And 
American makers need no endorsement. 
Their creations are speaking for themselves in 
countless homes and concert halls. But 
extensive orchestral works from American 
composers are not as frequent as could be 
wished, and for this reason, if for no other, 
we should-look upon the awakened interest 


‘of our people in ensemble playing as a 


cause for deep gratification. The greater 
the number taking an active interest in any 
art, the greater the possibilities for the 
development of the creative faculty in that 
art. From the largely increased number of 
students and performers of orchestral music 
we shall undoubtedly harvest a number of 
worthy works in the years to come. 


sr fale 
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Modern Tendencies in Violin Playing 


BY ROBERT BRAINE 


HE violin is pretty generally ac- 
corded the position of king of mu- 
sical instruments and the king 
never had so many followers as he 
has at the present day. The demand for violin 
soloists, orchestra violinists and_ violin 
teachers “has been’ on- a rising scale for 
many years. Especially is this so in our 
own country. Theaters are going up all 
over the land, every city of importance 
either has or is planning to have its own 
symphony orchestra. Permanent houses 
for grand opera or plans for a season of 
grand opera are multiplying every year and 
countless musical projects are in process of 
formation. 

All this makes for the prosperity of the 
orchestra violinist, since the humblest 
theater must have its violinists. Oscar Ham- 
merstein has just completed a magnificent 
Grand Opera house in London; the home 
for grand opera in Mexico City, just ap- 
proaching completion, is one of the most 
beautiful in the world; many South Ameri- 
can cities are building opera houses for 
grand opera; New York City will shortly 
abandon the Metropolitan Opera house, her 
present home of grand opera, and. build a 
gorgeous structure which will rank with the 
world’s greatest opera houses; Boston and 
Philadelphia have recently built splendid 
temples of grand opera; and similar pro- 
jects are in the air in Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, St. Louis; andamany lother, ofetie 
larger American cities. Those cities who 
have no permanent buildings for the hous- 
ing of grand opera, have seasons of grand 
opera which increase in length every year. 

The importance of these grand opera 
schemes to the orchestral violinist will be 
apparent when it is remembered that for 
the production of grand opera on a large 
scale orchestras ranging from 50 to 100 men 
are necessary. Of this number at least a 
quarter would consist of violins, to say 
nothing of the violas, cellos and double 
basses. 


In the case of symphony orchestras, the 
old ones are growing and many new ones 
are being organized. New York City has 
several; Chicago, Boston, Cincinnati, Phila- 
delphia and Minneapolis have symphony or- 
chestras of the first rank, and we find per- 
manent orchestras of growing importance 
in a large number of cities in the United 
States, stich as St. Louis, San Prancwea 
Denver, Los Angeles, St. Paul, Spokane 
Falls, Memphis and many others. The 
players in the larger symphony orchestras 
receive regular salaries averaging from $35 
per week upwards for a season of five 
months or more, and as these orchestras 
range in size from 50 to 80 men, of which 
number a quarter or more are violinists, it 
will be seen that here alone is a large mar- 
ket for the services of the thoroughly 
equipped orchestral violinist. Theater and 
other orchestras furnish employment for 
thousands more. 

Maud Powell, the well known American 
violinist, estimates the average earnings 
yearly of the orchestral violinist at $2,000 
per year, not a large income truly, but one 
comparing well with the earnings of the 
average doctor, lawyer or minister. 

The standard of ability required of an 
orchestral violinist is constantly rising. It 
is self-evident that only a _ thoroughly 
equipped violinist, with a well grounded 
technic, can hope to hold down a desk in 
a grand opera orchestra or a symphony 
orchestra, and even in the case of theater 
orchestras the standard of ability required 
has risen greatly even in the past ten or 
fifteen years. The private teachers and the 
conservatories of the world are turning out 
an ever increasing army of thoroughly com- 
petent violinists who are elbowing the old 
time half-educated violinists out of their 
positions. The youth of doubtful talent and 
only a smattering knowledge of his art now 
finds it practically impossible to obtain a 
paying engagement. Many professional or- 
chestral violinists increase their incomes 
materially by learning wind instruments, 
which procures them band engagements, 
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and by teaching, playing the organ in 
churches, arranging and composing music, 
ere. 

The solo branch of violin playing is what 
seems to interest. our young American vio- 
linist most. He reads of the fabulous sums 
earned by Kubelik, Ysaye, Kathleen Parlow 
and other famous artists, and his ambition 
is fired to emulate their success. He may 
be possessed of talent, and energy, and may 
possess sufficient technic to play many of 
the compositions that these artists play. 
He attends their concerts, hears them plav 
the same pieces that he himself plays, he 
hears the applause, hears their names on 
everyone’s tongue. “Why,” he asks him- 
self, ‘cannot I duplicate their fame?” Alas, 
he does not know the vast gulf which exists 
between real genius and merely well de- 
veloped talent. He has yet to learn that 
in regard to real success in solo playing 
many are called and few are chosen. 

Whenever I talk with a violin student 
destined for the profession, who tells me 
that he will be a concert solo violinists or 
nothing and who turns up his nose at the 
idea of ever descending to playing in an 
orchestra or teaching, I always advise him 
to hang up the fiddle and the bow, and to 
study civil engineering, or medicine, or 
the grocery business, or to enter some call- 
ing where the chances of success are 
greater. Such a student is treading on dan- 
gerous ground, he is staking his all on a 
lottery ticket in a lottery where the number 
of really great prizes are infinitesimally 
small. Take our own country for instance 
with its 80,000,000 or 90,000,000 population; 
how many violin soloists are able to keep 
continually employed with really paying 
solo engagements—possibly one or two 
native and five or six foreign violinists. In 
addition to this there is, of course, a much 
greater nimber who obtain positions in 
minor concert companies which do lyceum 
and Chautauqua work, play engagements in 
the smaller towns, etc. This work is not 
any too well paid, engagements are precari- 
ous, and the traveling, especially in the 
smaller towns, where hotel accommodations 
are poor, is not any too pleasant. I saw a 
letter from a young Ohio violinist who 
went out with a concert company, which 


said: ‘‘We missed railway connections at 
a junction; it is Christmas Day, and we are 
eating our dinner in a box car.” 

So I would say to every ambitious young 
violinist: “‘Aim high, that is laudable, but 
make up your mind to the fact that the 
chances are enormously in favor of your 
having to do much teaching and playing in 
orchestras in your future musical life. To 
be on the safe side, it is also not a bad 
idea for the student studying for the pro- 
fession to study the piano as well as the 
violin, and also to give an hour daily prac- 
tice to the study of some wind instrument. 
Theory, harmony and composition he 
should study as a matter of course. 

Never have the ranks of the solo violin- 
ists been so crowded as today. In Europe 
violinists who have sufficient technic to 
play most of the great violin concertos are 
as the sands on the seashore. In a city like 
Berlin you could drag probably fifty violin- 
ists from their beds any night who could 
play for you a dozen of the greatest violin 
concertos ever written from memory, with- 
out stopping, but who are practically un- 
known outside their own cities. Fritz Kreis- 
ler, one of the greatest solo violinists: now 
before the public, once said: “I could name 
quite a number of violinists in Europe who 
are really great, but who are practically un- 
known, because fortune did not seem to 
offer them a chance to become famous. A 
few of us have been fortunate in winning 
international fame, but there are many 
equally deserving who have been less suc- 
cessful.” 

Of course men of real genius like Ysaye 
or Kubelik or the late Joachim or Sarasate 
are aS rare as ever. The violinist with a 
great nature, burning temperament, and the 
soul of a poet, will ever be a man picked 
out from the common herd of talent, just 
as is the case in any branch of literature or 
art. And right here is a remarkable fact, 
notwithstanding the immense increase in 
the number of really excellent solo violin- 
ists since the days of Paganini, there is 
probably not in the world today a violin- 
ist who bears such universal fame as did 
such men as Paganini and Ole Bull during 
their day. There are violinists living today 
who are probably the equal in point of tech- 
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nic with either of these great men, and 
probably superior to them in their concep- 
tions of true art, but who have not made 
themselves familiar to the masses in the 
same way. Both Ole Bull, who was in 
many ways self taught and had many crudi- 
ties, and Paganini were known to the com- 
mon people, to the bootblacks and news- 
boys, and the man who scrapes the street, 
as no living violinist is known. This was 
because they had the subtle qualities which 
appeal to the masses. In other professions 
these men would doubtless have been great 
generals or scientists, or poets. 

Kubelik, although many think he lacks 
soul, is probably, of the violinists now liv- 
ing, the best known to the general public. 
His career has been like a fairy story. The 
son of a poor gardener, educated by rich 
and charitable people who recognized his 
genius, he sprang into immediate and im- 
mense fame when he began to appear be- 
fore the public. His supreme art conquered 
the heart of a Hungarian countess who laid 
aside thoughts of noble birth, and became 
the wife of the poor gardener’s son. He 
now has the world of violin playing at his 
feet. His last American tour brought him 
a large fortune and added fame. At one 
concert at the New York Hippodrome the 
house was sold out, hundreds of chairs 
were placed on the stage for late comers 
and the receipts of the concert were $8,000. 
The tour even extended to the Canadian 
Northwest, where crowded houses were the 
rule at places like Calgary and Saskatoon, 
where it is cold enough to freeze the chin- 
rest off a fiddle. It is said that the profits 
of the tour were more than $100,000. 

Since the days when Paganini flashed like 
a meteor over the musical heavens, with his 
bewildering technical feats of artificial har- 
monics, scales in left hand pizzicato, sensa- 
tional bowing effects, double harmonics, 
etc., the world has found little that is really 
new in the way of pure technic. The Italian 
wizard seems to have exhausted the tech- 
nical resources of the violin at one bound. 
The great advancement which the world of 
violin playing has made since his day has 
been that composers have been shown the 
way by which they may make use of the 
enlarged technic which he developed in his 
compositions and public playing, resulting 


in a large number of violin works of the 
first importance which have been produced 
since. At first violinists of the strictly 
classical school hke Spohr fought strenu- 
ously against his technical fireworks, his 
double harmonics, his extended scales in 
left hand pizzicato, etc., and would have 
none of them; but the musical world has 
come to accept them all, and good com- 
posers use them. . 

There are probably hundreds of violinist 
now living, who, if they had lived in the 
days of Paganini, would have been famous 
all over Europe, as solo violinists, for they 
are able to play the compositions of Pa- 
ganini, as well as the advanced modern 
works. In his day he was at first the only 
one who could play such works, although 
he soon found imitators. His fame and 
wonderful feats in violin playing gave an 
immense impetus to the art, resulting in a 
gradual increase in the average technical 
skill of violinists which has endured down 
to the present day. Students in our day 
master as a matter of course violin com- 
positions which in the early days of violin 
playing were only attempted by world fam- 
ous violinists. 

The tendency in the United States as to 
the ‘class of violin compositions demanded 
by audiences, has been steadily towards im- 
provement during the past half century. In 
the early days of our country musical taste 
was at.a low ebb, and audiences were best 
pleased by compositions which bordered 04 
the jig type, pieces of imitative character, 
operatic airs with long strings of variations, 
etc. Ole Bull achieved some of his great- 
est successes with pieces which he com- 
posed in honor of the Americans, such as 
“To. Niagara Falls,” “Solitude: joreame 
Prairies,’ “To the Memory of Washington,” 
etc. These pieces were effective enough 
with mixed audiences when played by Ole 
Bull, but had small musical value, and have 
not survived. 

John S. Van Cleve, the well known Ohio 
blind musician*and critic, used to tell a 
good story, illustrating the state of music 
in the early days of this country. It seems 
that a noted foreign violinist was playing 
a concert in a small town one night and 
the audience was pitifully small. The man- 

(Continued on page 88.) ~ 
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A Working Plan for School Orchestras 


BY HAROLD E. KNAPP 


: VLE rapid development of ensemble 
Ri} classes in connection with colleges 
of music has created a wide in- 
j terest in the methods used to se- 
curing efficient orchestras among the stu- 
dents capable of handling some of the more 
important compositions of the great mas- 
ters. Before outlining our ideas and plans 
at the Northwestern University School of 
Music I would like to sketch briefly the 
development of the modern orchestra. 

As most of us know the string: quartet 
was the foundation and basis of the 
symphony orchestra in the days of Haydn, 
Mozart and Beethoven, but we must im- 
agine each instrument of the string quar- 
tet duplicated several times to form a cor- 
rect idea of the string foundation of the 
orchestra we are discussing. As you know, 
the string quartet consists of first violin, 
second violin, viola and ’cello. We find all 


these instruments represented in force with 


the ‘cellos reinforced by the double or 
contra-bass. The rest of the orchestra con- 
‘sists of wind instruments and instruments 
of percussion. 

In the early days of opera it seemed to 
be the custom to get together players of 
all possible instruments and call the com- 
bination an orchestra. At the beginning of 
the 17th century Monteverde scored 
his works for a heterogeneous combina- 
tion of such instruments, most of which 
are no longer in use. These combinations 
were not always the same in the operas of 
the time. There seems to have been much 
looseness, both as to the instrument played 
and the parts which they played. Over a 
century later custom had commenced to 
crystallize certain combinations of wind in- 
struments playing with the stringed instru- 
ments mentioned. 

In 1745 there was an orchestra at 
Mannheim, Germany, in which we find two 
flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, two fag- 
gotts, two horns, two*trumpets and drums 
in addition to the strings. This orchestra 
under the leadership of Johann Stamitz— 
later of Cannabich—became very famous. 


A large fund was set aside for the sup- ~ 


port of this orchestra and of the opera at 
Mannheim, making this city one of the 
musical centers of Germany at the time. 
About 1770 the youthful Mozart came under 
the influence of all this musical develop- 
ment at Mannheim and it influenced him 
profoundly. All the instruments of the 
Mannheim band will be found indicated in 
his scores. : 

It would be a waste of time to try to 
explain fully why the Mannheim orchestra 
crystallized into just the form in which it 
is found at the end of the 18th cen- 
tury. Two suggestions, however, I am 
tempted to make. One leads, as might 
be expected, back to Italy where these 
problems of instrumentation had _ been 
before the musicians for over a century be- 
fore the best days of Mannheim, Canna- 
bich, the most celebrated leader of the 
Mannheim band, studied with Jomelli in 
Naples for many years. Now Jomelli had 
aereat’ reptitation: asa’ léader® in” Italy. 
While Johann Stamitz deserves the credit 
for founding the Mannheim band and bring- 
ing it to a high degree of excellence, it is 
quite likely that the organization owed no 
little to Cannabich, who brought to it the 
best of Italian tradition in the matter of 
instrumentation and discipline. The other 
suggestion is by an English writer, who 
says that “the normal constitution of an 
orchestra at all times has depended more 
upon the question of cost than anything 
else, and it is easy to understand why 
Haydn and Mozart were generally _re- 
stricted. to a. tiny force, etc. etc.” ‘Then 
he goes on to say, in effect, that this tiny 
force to which they were restricted, hav- 
ing got a start it became the custom of 
composers to write for it. 

Such was the constitution of the sym- 
phony orchestra in the days of Haydn and 
Mozart. When we, in Evanston, finally out- 
grew our early endeavors along the line of 
the string orchestra with the wind parts 
supplied on the piano and organ it became 
our ambition to reproduce the instrumenta- 
tion of the Mannheim band. This we suc- 
ceeded in doing in the last two seasons. 
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This year we have taken another step for- 
ward and have added two horns, and trum- 
pets, trombones and tuba where the instru- 
mentation demands these instruments. 
Most of the classics, including most of 
Beethoven’s symphonies, may be played 
with the instrumentation of the Mannheim 
orchestra. Some of Beethoven’s works 
demand additional horns, and trombones 
and piccolo are called for in some of his 
compositions. Of course we have had our 
difficulties. It would take me long to de- 
scribe each step in detail which brought 
us to our present dimensions. Probably our 
experiences are common to every similar 
organization in the country. 

Our school orchestra now consists of 
sixty: 12 first violins; 12 second; 6 violas 
(sometimes 8); 5 ’cellos; 5 double basses; 
3 flutes, 2 each of oboes, clarinets and bas- 
soons; 4 horns; 3 trumpets; 3 trombones; 
1 tuba; and kettledrums, etc. 

Several points in connection with the pe- 
culiarities of this orchestra are of especial 
interest First I would call attention to the 
strength of the violas. This is due to the 
fact that I insist on every pupil studying 
the viola, and having practice.on it. The 
viola quality adds much to the beauty of 
orchestral playing. Another circumstance 
is that while the stringed section is always 
capable, there is some trouble with the 
wood and brass section in the way of keep- 
ing in tume—proper intonation. With this 
fact in mind, extra rehearsals of parts are 
held at different times. 


Another difficulty ‘has been somewhat. 


overcome. Through gifts, the school now 
owrs 2 French horns,.a piccolo, 3 or 4 
double basses, 3 or 4 vidlas, a tuba, drums, 
etc. And they aim to own more. The 
school possesses also a large collection of 
music for ensemble work, including piano- 
forte duets, trios and quartets for piano and 
strings, arrangements of standard overtures 
and symphonies for piano and strings, as 
well as many full orchestra scores and parts 
of symphonies, oratorios, overtures and 
concertos. A typical program follows: 


THE SCHOOL OF- MUSIC ORCHES- 
TRA 
Directed by Professor Harold E. Knapp. 
Symphony in D—I. Adagio-Allegro, II. 
Andante, III. 
Menuetto, IV. Allegro spiritoso..Haydn 
Coriolanus Overture Beethoven 
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Merry Wives of Windsor Overture. . Nicolai 

The object of these orchestras is,’ of 
course, to give the pupils of the school prac- 
tical work in sight reading and orchestral 
routine. Standard overtures and sym- 
phonies are studied, and advanced students 
have the privilege of playing concertos with 
orchestral accompaniment. The following 
interesting letter may contain a suggestion 
to some other conductors of school or- 
chestras: Music Hall, Evanston 
To the Members of the 

School of Music Symphony Orchestra: 

Do not forget to come to rehearsal on 
Wednesday evening, Jan. 8th, and to be 
sure to bring any orchestra parts which you 
may have borrowed. The wood-wind are 
especially requested to come quite early, 
that we may try over certain passages be- 
fore the general rehearsal, also that we may 
solve some of our problems as to intona- 
tion. j 

We are booked to play the following pro- 
gram on Jan. 31 at the University Gym- 
nasium: 
Fidelio Overture Beethoven 
Prelude, Chorale and Fugue.....Bach-Abert 
Violin Concerto, Op. 35 (first move- 

WUC HE) Se cased eA ating Rw eve'e a o> Tschaikowsky 
Mrs. Charlotte Demuth Williams, Soloist. 


INTERMISSION 

Third Symphony (Eroica) Op. 55 (first 

HUGO VERIVETP as oles wee oes Se aces Beethoven 
Midsummer Night’s Dream Overture.. 

ies etn MOS MW Tagg A ta Na Mendelssohn 
Meistersinger Vorspiel Wagner 

While this is a pretty “stiff’ program, 1! 
we can get the earnest co-operation of 
every member, I am confident that we will 
succeed with it. Please be punctual, so that 
we may get in four good solid rehearsals 
before the concert. 
Sincerely yours, 
H. E. Knapp. 

It is astonishing to notice the efforts 
which are being made all over the country 
along these lines. It certainly evidences in- 
creased interest in and skill in playing 
orchestral instruments. If this continues 
the professional orchestras of our coun- 
try may eventually find it unnecessary to 
recruit their players from across the water. 
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A NEW STRINGED INSTRUMENT 


OME time ago a Texas 
eS teacher sent the editor of THE 
CMF}! Viowinisr a picture of a new 
LCOS) |} violin which he thought quite re- 
markable. As we did not know much about 
the value of this instrument, we did not 


publish an account of it at the time. 


Mr. Conway Shaw, Who First Played the 
“Stroh” in America. 


Some time later we heard that the Vic- 
trola Company was using this instrument, 
called the Stroh Violin, in making their 
records. After some correspondence we 
found that there had been much difficulty 
in getting orchestra records, due to the fact 
that the large number of violins necessary 
to give the proper balance could not be 
placed in advantageous position to be taken 
by the record. The very number of violins 
necessary required their placing so that 
those at a distance were not valuable in the 
record. 

So this company adopted the Stroh 
violin. They claimed that one Stroh had 
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violin 


the volume of 10 or 11 ordinary violins; so 
that two of them for each part, as against 
the usual number of wind instruments, gave 
the proper balance, and could be placed to 
take a good record. Those who have heard 
these records can judge of the value of this. 

Our interest in this new stringed instru- 
ment was aroused, and we wanted to see 
and try it. Dealers were evidently skep- 


_ tical, and with all the new appliances that 


most of them carry, this seemed to be 
omitted. The manager of the Ditson store 
in New York showed us many new inven- 
tions, and the room in which the first or- 
ganized contest of old and new instruments 
in America was held. But it was the Bos- 
ton store of Oliver Ditson Company, which, 
it would seem, carries every known inven- 
tion pertaining to the violin family, which 
was able to show us this instrument. 

It is named the “Stroh Violin.” But we 
would scarcely class it as a violin, I think. 
It is played with a violin bow, the finger- 
board is that of a violin, and the imitation 
is even carried to placing a wood stopper 
at the place where the violin and finger- 
board meet, so that the player shall in every 
way have the usual “feel” of the violin. 
The dimensions and tuning are the same. 

But it seems to us that what makes the 
violin a violin is largely the resonance box of 
wood which lies beneath the strings. If 
this box is not essential to the violin, why 


The Stroh Violin. 


should the Amati and the Strad models 
change the tone so perceptibly? Why do 
modern makers give so much attention to 
the dimensions, shape, thickness? Why 
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choose the wood so carefully? Why the 
care with models, varnish, sound post and 
base bar? We have all heard the over- 
tones that this beautifully modeled violin 
box gives out in answer to a tone carefully 
formed on an open or stopped string. And 
it has always seemed to us that it was the 
number and strength of these overtones 
that gave the fullness, roundness and sym- 
pathetic qualities to the violin tone. 
Instead of the box of wood, the Stroh 
violin has a resonator plate of aluminum. 
The vibrations of the strings are carried 
to this plate, where they are re-enforced, 
and enter the horn. The inventor, an Eng- 


lish scientist, we are told, claims that it 
represents the most perfect example of 
acoustic laws; that it is a new instrument, 
constructed on an entirely new principle, a 
departure from accepted lines; that the tone 
is rich, mellow and deep, and produced with 
ease; and that tone color and pianissimo 
are among its strong points. He says that 
it has a tone peculiar to itself, and is cap- 
able of giving forth effects of a new and 
beautiful character. As such we feel most 
like welcoming it into the violin family, 
a new member with a family likeness, with 
an equal chance to prove its worth, and 
with best wishes for a worthy life. 


Great 


Technicians and Their Tricks 


BY ARTHUR ELSON 


}ROM Mr. Elson’s article, of above 
name, in the “Etude” we quote 
the following of interest to our 
_ ee _j readers: 

The mechanism of the piano is too well 
defined to admit of many actual tricks. 
When the key is pressed the hammer hits 
the strings and at once drops back a little, 
even though the vibration goes on till. the 
key is released and the damper dropped. 
From this it will be plain that but one main 
point can underlie all systems of touch— 
a control of the speed with which the 
hammer is made to hit the strings, depend- 
ing on the way in which the key is pressed 
down. A light, quick, short blow from the 
hammer may produce a slightly different 
tone-quality from that obtained by a slower 
stroke of longer swing; but strength of 
tone is almost the only thing that the player 
can control. It follows also that, after the 
key is down, no amount of wiggling of the 
finger can alter the tone quality. Yet even 
a Paderewski will sway his hand, as if he 
were trying for the swells and subsidences 
of the old clavichord tones. 

The Possibilities of the Violin 


With the violin the case is different, and 
the performer has much more control over 
the tone-quality. Most striking to the 
auditor are the harmonics, produced by a 
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light touch on the string that makes it vi- 
brate in parts equal to the length touched. 
The lower harmonics (halves, thirds, etc., of 
the string) are farily easy to obtain. Few 
players can go beyond the eighth harmonic, 
but Paganini, by using thin strings, was 
able to reach the twelfth. Stopped har- 
monics (making a stopped string subdi- 
vide) are harder than those on the open 
strings; yet a good performer will some- 
times play an entire melody in harmonics. 

Double stopping, or playing two strings 
at once, may be carried to any degree of 
difficulty. Ole Bull often used a very flat 
bridge on his violin, so that with strong 
pressure he could make three strings sound 
at once. Ordinarily three and four strings 
can be played only in arpeggios, but even 
so any amount of skill may be used, as in 
Bach’s Chaconne. Ole Bull was fond of 
“effects” in public, and would end an almost 
inaudible note by continuing to draw his 
bow in the air. 

The tremolo of repeated notes was in- 
vented by Monteverde, who introduced also 
the pizzicato, or plucking of strings. Today 
an expert performer can produce all sorts 
by a combination of 
pizzicato and bowing. Other points are the 
martellato, or détachée, in which the tone is 
stopped by pressure of the bow on the 


strings; the arco saltando, or bouncing of 
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the bow on the strings; the coll’ legno, or 
rapping the wood of the bow on the strings; 
and even the thin, piping tones from be- 
yond the bridge, which Remenyi sometimes 
used. The violin glissando is easily ob- 
tained. The sordino, or mute, fitting on the 
bridge, lessens the tone to a thin, sweet 
quality; and the vibrato, obtained by sway- 
ing the left hand, gives a rhythmic char- 
acter to the tone. Remenyi tried to dazzle 
the public by tricks of brilliancy in all these 
points, but he could play like a master mu- 
sician when among friends. He did this 
once at the old Orpheus Club in Boston; 
and Mr. Louis C. Elson, for whom he 
played the Bach Chaconne, asked why he 
did not adopt this higher standard in pub- 
lic. “That isn’t what they want,” was the 
reply. 

Special tunings of the violin have often 
been used. Best known is the flatting of 
the E string by Saint Saéns in his Danse 
Macabre. This is introduced when Death 
tunes his fiddle for the dance of the skele- 
tons; and its effect is indescribably weird. 
Paganini would sometimes tune all four 
strings a semitone up, for brilliance of tone, 
and then transpose the printed notes a 
semitone down in fingering, to get the 
proper pitch. In earlier times the German 
Strungk visited Corelli. After earning mild 
praise by a few simple pieces Strungk put 
all the strings out of tune and performed a 
brilliant composition with the utmost ease. 
The astonished Corelli then said, punning 
on his name, “They call me the archangel 
(arcangelo), but you must be the archdevil 
himself.” 

Corelli and Tartini developed violin play- 
ing, the latter making great improvements 
in bowing; but the real master was 
Paganini. The latter performer did so 
many unequalled feats, in G string and 
other work, that the credulous Italian peas- 
antry believed that he was aided by the 
devil. Some of his works have proven too 
difficult for his successors to play. Once 
some men of Naples wished to discredit 


him, and had a composer named Danna 
write a piece bristling with difficulties; but 
Paganini read it off with ease. It is doubt- 
ful if he had any “secret” except that of 
hard work; yet he imparted to Caterina 
Colcagno, his fifteen-year-old pupil, a brill- 
iance of execution that astonished all Italy. 


Virtuosos on Less Known Instruments 


Other instruments have had their vir- 
tuosi, such as Servais on the ’cello, Drag-. 
onetti on the contrabass, or Thomas Harper 
on the trumpet. Dragonetti could imitate 
a thunderstorm with a fidelity that would 
bring his neighbors out of bed to close 
their windows. Many instruments are better 
played at present than ever, but the 
trumpet deserves mention as an exception. 
In the middle ages there were important 
guilds of trumpeters; while in the time of 
Bach and Handel the so-called ‘“Clarin- 
blaser” performed prodigies on trumpets 
of high compass. The organ affords great 
variety of effect in the matter of registra- 
tion; while occasionally a man of large 
physique, like Frederic Archer, could play 
two manuals at once with one hand. Vocal 
work is a matter of method rather than 
tricks. Keep lips firm, chin down, throat 
relaxed, and nose open, and you will not 
go far wrong. 

On the whole, the way of the virtuoso 
is hard. He spends his days in effort, only 
to see public taste outgrow him and call 
him meretricious. Fifty years ago the 
proverb might have run, “Be a virtuoso 
and you will be happy;” one might even 
have claimed that virtuosity was its own 
reward. But now one may advise the stu- 
dent not to indulge in too many tricks. 
Above all, avoid such a trick as that once 
played on Joachim. Some one, just before 


a concert, put some split peas into his 


violin, thus causing a highly original tone- 
color in the Don Juan serenade. The 
guilty party was never discovered, but both 
the peas and the performer were badly 
“rattled.” 
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The Violin in the 


Schools of London 


It is said that there are two thousand professional violinists in greater London; that there 


are as many more amateurs of exceptional ability. 


the number of pupils. 


I have not seen a reliable estimate of 


But the fact that our great solo violinists can give from five to ten con- 


certs in London in one season to well-filled houses, shows the popularity of our instrument in 
that city. And its fame as a mart for violins 1s world-wide. 

In explanation of this, we publish two accounts of the use of violin in public schools. Our 
readers will recall our frequent notice of similar work in American schools, not yet so well 


organized. 


THE VIOLIN IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS OF GREAT BRITAIN 


The Beginning of the Movement 


BY DR. ALBERT G. MITCHELL 


VWEVERAL years ago, in the country 
town of Maidstone, in the county 
of Kent, England (a county, by 
LY the way, which has the honor 
‘of having first heard from the lips of 
St. Augustine the doctrines of the Chris- 
tian faith), an assistant clergyman of 
the Parish Church tried the experiment of 
teaching violin playing to a few boys in 
the National (public) School. Regardless 
of discouragement he succeeded in demon- 
strating the fact that it was possible to give 
instruction upon the violin in class form 
such as would enable boys to acquire suf- 
ficient proficiency to play in public with 
credit. Still there were skeptics; but as the 
work proceeded, as more concerts were 
given, it became necessary for those inter- 
ested in musical education to take notice 
of the movement. 
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The Development of the Movement 


Quite naturally, the assistant clergyman, 
the curate, to use an English designation, 
became acquainted with musical instrument 
dealers, and from one of these, Murdock & 
Co. (let their names be honored!), much 
help was received in the way of making up 
violin outfits at a nominal cost—less than 
$6.00. This outfit consisted of a medium 
grade violin, bow, box, strings of a fair 
quality, and a box of resin. So great be- 


came the demand for outfits that Murdock 
& Co. finally engaged all the families of a 
village in the Tyrol to furnish a special 
grade of instrument. Every Sunday of the 
year any visitor may hear the pastor of the 
little church in that village pray for the wel- 
fare of the English firm which so liberally 
patronizes his parishioners. Other London 
and provincial firms have entered into the 
movement, as may be seen by a perusal of 
the trade journals. The time came, a few 
years ago, when the movement assumed 
such proportions as to warrant the forma- 
tion of the National Union of School Or- 
chestras, an organization which has an of- 
fice, a bi-monthly paper, a royal patroness, 
and a list of well-known musicians as pa- 
trons. Its purpose is to foster the study 
of orchestral music, and to this end, among 
other things, it holds an annual festival in 
London. According to a recent report the 
number of schools in Great Britain and Ire- 
land is in the neighborhood of 5,000. A 
conservative estimate places the number of 
children who have taken lessons in these 
schools, during the year 1910-1911 at half a 
million. Truly a remarkable growth from 
a single class of a dozen scholars or so. 
The Annual Violin Class Festival 

The first massed performance was given 

by the Union in the Crystal Palace in 
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1905; the performers numbered 700. The 
second was given in the Royal Albert Hall, 
the third and the fourth in the Alexandra 
Palace. Readers familiar with the concert 
halls of London will recall the huge pro- 
portions of these places, some of them his- 
toric in music. 

The writer of this article was able to be 
present at the Festival given in the Crystal 
Palace, July 16, 1910. In the afternoon 
there were 2,500 boy and girl players; in 
the evening the advanced class of 2,000 
performers played—4,500 in all. At the 
Festival in June, 1912, no less than 6,000 
players participated. 


A Festival Rehearsal 


At the performance in 1910, the occasion 
of the present writer’s visit, the conductor 
had in front of him a table upon which was 
installed a telephone connected with dif- 
ferent parts of the orchestra. In addition 


to this he freely used a megaphone to give 


instructions. In such a huge area—the plat- 
form was built years ago to accommodate 
the Handel Festival Chorus of 1,000 or 
more voices with a correspondingly large 
orchestra—it was useless, evidently, for the 
conductor to try to make himself heard by 
merely shouting. Assistants, therefore, 
were placed here and there and furnished 
with a telephone receiver. By these means 
the conductor secured control of his forces. 
Each child had a colored and numbered 
ticket of admission to the orchestra, and 
for a whole hour they came trooping in, in 
charge of a teacher, and were straightway 
taken to their allotted places. Each music 
stand was screwed to the staging, a neces- 
sary precaution, and to the rack of each 
was fixed a large piece of colored card- 
board upon which was printed a number. 
There was no confusion and no delay. 
These children had traveled miles from 
various parts of London. Special trains in 
some instances were chartered. It was a 
unique sight to see the detraining of hosts 
of little instrumentalists who instantly and 
without orders from the person in charge 
formed into double lines, and with a brisk 
step marched away in true military boy— 
and girl—scout fashion to the concert 
room. The present writer remarked upon 
this orderliness to an official, whereupon 


the information was given that the County 
Council considered the matter of trans- 
porting masses of children here and there 
as being as important as fire drill. Hence, 
one is not surprised to read that in May 
of this year 400 scholars were taken from 
London to Paris and back again without a 
single accident. 

The time having arrived for the com- 
mencement of the rehearsal (the concert 
took place one hour later) the conductor, 
Mr. Allen Gill, rapped for attention and 
shouted “tune,” whereupon the organist, 
with all the Great and Solo organ 8 and 4 
feet stops drawn, reed and flute, played an 
A of fifty horse power intensity. 

Immediately, every performer began to 
tune. Then came D and more tuning; then 
G, which had a job to make itself heard 
even when played by 2,500 children, so 
powerful was the organ. Finally, the E 
was sounded, and of all the curious, inde-- 
scribable sounds which came from the vio- 
lins the writer of this sketch never heard 
the like. “It was to laugh” and laugh again 
to see the children as busy as a colony of 
ants tuning (and breaking) the E string. 
Here and there one could see a player sud- 
denly dive for his violin case; out would 
come a new string, and with alacrity it 
would be adjusted, plucked, bowed, plucked 
again, bowed again; the peg would be 
screwed up a little more and all this not- 
withstanding that the orchestra was playing 
away with fervor. | 


Conducting Without a Coat 


The afternoon was warm, very warm, 
and as a consequence the conductor’s tem- 
perature rose in strict accord with the ris- 
ing of the thermometer. His exertions 
added a few additional degrees until in des- 
peration he took off his coat—sensible man 
—being careful when doing so to extract his 
pocket handkerchief from it—a_ sub-con- 
scious action surely. 

A little later, during the playing of one 
piece, the conductor stopped, put down his 
stick, folded his arms, sat down. Evidently 
something was wrong. A _ few children 
ceased playing, then a few more of the 
2,500 caught a sight of the conductor and 
they stopped. But up in one far corner a 
group of dolls (they looked more like dolls 
than anything else so far away were they) 
played on unmoved by the attitude of the 
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shirt-sleeved leader. 
laugh and scolding. 


Polite Children 


After the rehearsal the children stood at 
attention while a photographer took a pic- 
ture. When the operator waved his arms 
to notify them that he had finished, a 
mighty shout went up, echoing around the 
auditorium. It was “Thank you sir!” Now, 
“Thank you, sir!” from 2,500 throats, spoken 
slowly and in perfect unison is, to use the 
speech of the day, some “Thank you, sir!” 


A Visit to a Violin Class 


The class numbered 14. The lesson was 
given immediately after the morning ses- 
sion, and lasted one hour. In consequence 
of the hall being in use the lesson had to 
be given in the manual training room. The 
teacher was engaged by the principal and 
received for his remuneration something 
under ten cents per lesson for each pupil. 
New exercises or pieces were first played 
by the teacher; explanations were given 
upon bowing; the placing of the fingers 
when stopping whole-steps or half-steps, 
was enlarged upon, etc. The Sol-fa syl- 
lables were called into requisition and, now 
and then, passages were Sol-fa’d. After a 
while the teacher used his bow as a baton, 
and the work proceeded much as an ordi- 
nary singing lesson would. It was evident 
that reading from the staff was not a prac- 
tice with which the children were familiar— 
the Tonic Sol-fa system, in its entirety, still 
maintains a strong hold in the British 
schools. 


It ended in a good 


It may be of interest to mention that the 
advanced class played for the marching in 
and out of the classes. It also assisted in 
the opening and closing exercises. These 
morning and evening exercises consist of 
the reading of the Bible, the offering up 
of prayer, and the singing of a familiar 
hymn. No wonder that every British child 
can sing such hymns as “Abide with Me,” 
“Sun of My Soul,” “When Morning Gilds 
the Skies,” etc.; and less wonder that bands- 
men on sinking ocean liners can play 
“Nearer, My God, to Thee.” Were they not 
taught to sing these hymns when school 
children? 


A Few Questions and Some Answers 


Is America to play second fiddle to Eu- 
rope in teaching the playing of instruments 
in her public schools? Are American chil- 
dren less musical than British? No! Would 
the study of the violin in class form pre- 
sent greater difficulties to the American 
than to the British child? No! It should 
be easier for the American child, because 
he is already familiar with reading music 
from the staff; the only new thing is the 
technic of the instrument. Can the Ameri- 
can parent more easily spare $6.00 for a 
violin outfit than the British parent? Any- 
one can answer that question. Where are 
the future patrons of symphony concerts 
and operas to come from? What means 
shall we adopt to set off the one-sidedness 


of some modern methods of education? 
Shall the mechanical shut out the artistic? 


Shall the material banish the spiritual? 


The Highways and Byways of Music in 
England 


BY B. HENDERSON 


The National Union of School Orchestras 


feeges| HE National Union of School Or- 
| chestras was founded some thir- 
teen years ago, and today it is 
estimated that over 5,000 schools 
in od Britain and Ireland have their 
violin and orchestral classes. Some idea 
of the popularity of the movement may be 
gained from the fact that no fewer than 


6,000 school children played on the platform 
of the Alexandria Palace during one of 
their annual festivals. 

There were a great many difficulties to 
be surmounted in the organization of such 
a scheme, and the present results have not 
been arrived at without the exercise of 
much tact and perseverance. A good deal 
of opposition was, and still is, manifested 
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in some quarters to the spread of musical 
education in elementary schools, and the 
movement has been characterized as un- 
necessary and even harmful, while there 


seems to have been an impression that the - 


only result would be to swell the already 
overcrowded ranks of the profession with 
partially trained recruits. 

Nothing could, however, be farther from 
the intention of the union. In the first 
place the majority of the children leave 
school at fourteen, and even were the 
necessary tuition forthcoming, in most 
cases the question of maintenance during 
the years which must elapse before the 
earning period would fall too hardly on the 
parents to allow of such a step being taken. 
Naturally amongst so many there are oc- 
casional cases of exceptional talent dis- 
covered, and to provide for these the union 
offers five scholarships each year at the 
Guildhall School of Music, but these are 
the means by which it is hoped to keep a 
sufficient supply of teachers to carry on the 
work. 

The real object of the union is to help to 
brighten the home life of the little ones, 
to cultivate their intelligence, and to cre- 
ate interests in life by encouraging any 
latent talent in this way. Personally, I am 
content to leave the judgment of these mat- 
ters to those best fitted to deal with them— 
namely those who are engaged in educa- 
tional work, and in a conversation I had 
with the headmistress of a large elementary 
school, a wise and kindly lady of great ex- 
perience, she assured me that the interest 
aroused in music is in every way beneficial, 
that it brings out the best qualities in the 
children, and that she had invariably found 
that the pupils who were most enthusiastic 
and successful in the violin classes were 
the best all-around scholars, and the most 
successful on leaving school. It isa very 
sensible thing to have an executive com- 
mittee composed of the headmasters and 
mistresses of various schools, for no one 
else- could deal with the needs and diffi- 
culties of the work so well, addded to which 
they are enabled to compare notes on their 
work, and also to keep in touch with their 
pupils after they leave school. In all cases 
the formation of the classes depends en- 
tirely on the initiative of the headmaster 
or mistress, as violin teaching forms no 
part of the school routine, and the whole 


of the work is done out of school hours, on 
the same footing as games or any other 
form of recreation. This, too, is as well, 
for those who wish to learn find that they 
must make some sacrifices for their hobby. 

The parents, too, have to be gained as 
adherents to the cause, and it must be said 
that in many cases it stands greatly to their 
credit that they are willing to help. Firstly, 
the violins have to be paid for, and this is 
often done by small weekly installments. 
Then comes the question of practice, and 
I must say I have the greatest admiration 
for parents who after a hard day’s work 
are willing to endure scale practice on the 
violin. A violin is an instrument from 
which there is no escape in the small home! 
However, where there’s a will there’s a 
way, and numbers of the youngsters are 
enthusiastic enough to get to school at 
eight o’clock in the morning for the sake 
of having a quiet hour’s practice, whereby 
some of us who remember our schooldays 
will blush, I imagine, when we think of the 
devices we resorted to in order to escape 
practicing. I, for one, plead guilty. | 

As soon as the classes show a degree 
of proficiency they are encouraged to take 
part in the school entertainments, and also 
to give their services for any local charit- 
able work. But the great day of all is that 
of the Annual Festival, held at either the 
Alexandra or the Crystal Palace, as the 
public demonstration of the year’s progress. 
Two concerts are given on this auspicious 
occasion, one for the intermediate classes 
in the afternoon and one for the advanced — 
section in the evening. There are, more- 
over, two silver challenge shields offered 
by the union for the best class performance 
in each of these divisions, and no sporting 
championship could be more eagerly sought 
after than the right to hold one of these 
for the ensuing year. The competition is 
nominally open to schools from London 
and the district, but some of the bands 
come from places as far distant as Bedford 
and Maidstone. 

The massed bands taking part in the 
concerts are conducted by Mr. Allen Gill, 
and they have only one rehearsal, which 
takes place an hour before the concert. 
The following figures will give some idea 
of the success of these festivals. In 1905 
there were 700 competitors, and in June of 
this year the number had reached a total 
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of 6,000. The greatest advance was made 
in 1910 when the figures rose to 4,500 as 
compared with 2,500 the previous year. 
Being desirous of gaining some slight ex- 
perience of the work at first hand, I en- 
listed the help of Mr. A. R. Henty, the sec- 
retary of the union, which help was most 
courteously and readily given, and through 
his assistance I went to the Westbury Girls’ 
School, Barking. There was no prepara- 
tion for my visit, I simply listened to the 
classes in the ordinary way (with the ex- 
ception that one or two extra pieces were 
played for my benefit), though every fa- 
cility for getting information was afforded 
me, both by the headmistress, Miss Coles, 
and the teacher of the classes, Miss Chig- 
nell. 

The first class I heard was an advanced 
one, of some thirty girls, ranging in age 
from nine to fourteen, and a very bright, 
well-disciplined, intelligent little band they 
appeared. Here I may perhaps be allowed 
to leave the beaten track for a few mo- 
ments to explain that one of the chief dif- 
ficulties in a scheme of this kind is the fact 
that teaching is only possible in class 
form. This is not the most ideal method 
as compared with private lessons, but 
after various experiments the system that 
has been found to give the best results so 
far is the “Maidstone” system, which is 
now in general use. However, we must 
return to our young violinists, who are 
standing ready in their places. First all 
are made to tune carefully, and then an in- 
spection is made by the mistress, and any 
faults in position are corrected. Then 
came some scales, rising to the third posi- 
tion, played with whole detached bowing 
as well as slurred, and finally the pieces. 
These were the March from “Tannhauser” 
(in parts), the Gavotte from “Mignon” (at 
my request), a pretty Suite Moderne by 
Ravelli, and a Minuet by Handel. The 
whole performance was a most creditable 
one to all concerned. The tone was not 
very powerful, but it must be remembered 
that the instruments used were not old 
Italian, and it made up for any smallness 
by laudable purity. The intonation, so dif- 
ficult to attain in class teaching, reached a 
very high level, the more surprising be- 


cause it was one of the hottest days of the 
year. The tricky bowing in the gavotte 
from “Mignon” was very neatly executed, 
but above all I was struck with the really 
splendid rhythm, and the intelligence dis- 
played. Before each piece a few words of 
explanation as to the style of the piece and 
the nationality of the composer helped 
much in obtaining this result. Then I was 
asked if I would care to hear them read at 
sight, and in this respect the thoroughness 
of their training was again apparent, it be- 
ing unnecessary to stop once. 

I am not setting forth any argument 
that these children are prodigies of virtuos- 
ity. Nothing of the kind is demanded of 
them. They played simple pieces, and 
played them well; their work was thorough, 
with no trace of sloppiness or carelessness. 
Naturally there were little faults, but I 
criticised from my own standard, which is 
that I would rather hear a scale or the 
easiest piece played in tune and with intel- 
ligence than a pretentious attempt which 
could only have ludicrous results, and one 
of the most delightful features was the 
genuine pleasure they showed in their work, 
and their eagerness to answer any qtes- 
tion put to them. They were very proud, 
too, of having gained the advanced chal- 
lenge shield for their school in 1910, After 
this I heard a class of beginners, boys and 
girls, the eldest being about twelve, and the 
youngest eight. Members of the advanced 
class were told off to tune the violins, 
often refractory on account of the heat, 
but at last it was accomplished and the 
children stood at attention, while Miss 
Chignell explained in simple words the cor- 
rect position of the violin and bow, and 
why the latter must be held at right an- 
gles to avoid scraping, and why the position 
of the fingers on the finger board was so 
important. Each child was then called 
upon to play the scale of G, and faults were 
kindly but firmly corrected. It was quite 
a study to watch the earnestness with 
which these little ones tackled their task. 
The whole fate of nations might have de- 
pended on their getting the scale in tune, 
and it is only when listening to these be- 
ginnings that one realizes the fund of pa- 
tience, thoroughness, and love for the work 
on the part of the teacher that go to make 
the results which are a source of satisfac- 
tion to all concerned.—The Strad. 
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Violin Values Past and Present, at Home 
and Abroad 


BY J. C. FREEMAN 


ROF. FERNI, one of the leading 
teachers of violin playing in Italy 
and professor in the Royal Con- 
servatory in Naples, told me last 
summer that when a boy his father, a fairly 
prosperous merchant in Turin, had paid 480 
francs for his violin, a good new instru- 
ment, and had refused to pay 500 francs for 
a genuine J. B. Guadagnini, similar to one 
we had before us and which he valued at 
18,000 francs. As Professor Ferni is a man 
about seventy, I presume the incident he 
related occured about sixty years ago. 
Sixty years is not a very long time. It 
takes us back only to 1853, but in those 
days $2,000 was a good price for a Stradi- 
varius of good type, such as will fetch to- 
day, $15,000. 

In 1878 LeMessie, the most perfectly pre- 
served violin by Stradivarius extant, was 
exhibited at the South Kensington Museum 
by J. B. Vuillaume, its owner, and was ap- 
praised- at. £700. -In.1912 it is valued .at 
£5,000. In the early part of the last cen- 
tury, say about 1820-30, or during Lupot’s 
last years, his and other well known French 
makes commanded higher prices than most 
Italian masters and in Germany and Eng- 
land Stainer violins were perferred to any 
other because the shrill quality of the high 
modeled violin was preferred to the mellow 
tones of the flatter modeled Italian makes. 

At that time there was little difference 
in the price of new violins by contem- 
porary makers and the old Italian, exclud- 
ing a few of the more famous names. 

When violin virtuosos began to concer- 
tize over Europe then the public began to 
hear the differences in violins. 

Paganini’s influence was enormous. His 
playing was a revelation and naturally, the 
instruments he used attracted much notice. 
After him came others, using violins by 
Italian makers, so that the public soon be- 
came convinced of their superiority and 
with that widely spread conviction, the de- 
mand rapidly increased and values advanced 
accordingly. 


Miranda in Shakespeare’s Tempest was 
satisfied that all men had long grey beards 
and looked like her father because she had 
never seen any other man than he. As 


soon as ‘the Prince appeared, all was 
changed. So with the violins by the old 
masters. As soon as the public heard them, 


it was no longer satisfied with what it 
had been using. 

In the early days there were very few 
good violins brought to America. In New 
England, the violin was presumed to be 
closely related to the devil and the violin 
and its music was frowned upon by all good 
people. This sentiment existed in rural dis- 
tricts until comparatively recent years, and 
I suppose is not yet entirely extinct. 

We knew nothing about fine violins until — 
Ole Bull, Vieuxtemps, Wienawaski and 
Wilhelmj began concertizing. Then was 
awakened that keen love of the violin and 
its music which has become, one might say, 
a national characteristic. 

The potency of the artistic influence is 
felt by every dealer in old violins after 
every concert season. Immediately there 
is evidenced a desire for better instruments 
as the direct result of a masterpiece in the 
hands of a master. 

As the number of teachers increased the 
educational value of good instruments was 
preached—and this was another potent in- 
fluence in the creation of the demand for 
better instruments. Another influence, one 
of the greatest no doubt, was the influx of 
Europeans to our shores, which reached 
enormous proportions in the. early seven- 
ties. These music-loving people brought 
with them a love and appreciation for vio- 
lin music which quickly made itself felt. 

Within scarcely more than a decade, with- 
out any governmental assistance as in Eu- 
rope, have been established on the firm 
foundation of public confidence and esteem, 
five great symphony orchestras, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, St. Louis and Cin- 
cinnati, and beside these, many other good 
though smaller organizations, all with the 
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very highest artistic ideals and aspirations. 

Good music created a demand for good 
violins upon which the player could ex- 
press himself better than was possible on 
the cheap modern instruments of the day. 

As a result of this development, thou- 
sands of old violins have been imported 
during the past two decades. Lyon & 
Healy of Chicago alone must be credited 
with a goodly proportion, especially of the 
higher grades. Owing to their faith in the 
future of the violin and its music in the 
United States, violin enthusiasts for years 
have had the advantage of a collection of 
instruments and facilities for artistic fe- 
pairing second to none in Europe or 
America. 

The fine violin business of the country 
has centered chiefly in Chicago and New 
York, also Boston. 

There are in each of these cities, houses 
who have sought to uphold the best tradi- 
tions of the guild, by presenting the best 
class of violins in their power to their cus- 
tomers. In Chicago, there are, in addition 
to the hguse previously named, Ferron, 
Hornstainer and Wagner; in New York 
there are Frederich, Gemtinder, Flechter, 
Knopf, Markert, Tetgen and in Boston, 
Gould, Howe, Wuman and Ettinger. These 
‘and others have at times shown beautiful 
specimens. Unlike European houses, they 
have labored under the almost insurmount- 
able obstacle of a 45% tax on old violins im- 
posed by a just, enlightened, liberal and 
beneficent governmental policy which very 
recently received the severest jolt that 
ever a party received. However, things 
have now changed and a better era dawns! 

In September, 1910, Lyon & Healy, 
through their attorneys, obtained from the 
treasury department at Washington, a fav- 
orable decision to their contention that 
under paragraph 717, old violins, over one 
hundred years old, being works of art, and 
of educational value, were entitled to free 
entry into this country. 

Dating from that decision the United 
States became a world power in the violin 
world. Up to that time, compared with 
European standards, fictitious values pre- 
vailed here. The duty of 45% made the 
importation of the finer things well nigh 
impossible, except by wealthy amateurs. 
The people were the sufferers and the gov- 
ernment the beneficiaries by the tax. 


All this has now been changed and it is 
to be hoped that the new tariff bill will 
not alter in any way a provision which 
means so much to the musical development 
of the country. 

It is fortunate for the peace of mind of 
owners of fine violins bought in years gone 
by, that the world-wide increase in values 
more than offsets the comparatively high 
price which formerly prevailed owing to 
our governmental tax. 

For example, a thousand dollar violin say 
ten years ago, which for argument’s sake 
we will call a fine Gagliano, probably then 
sold in Europe for six or seven hundred 


Mr. J. C. Freeman, 


dollars. Today the same violin will fetch 
not less than fifteen hundred dollars. 

Taste differs in different countries about 
violins as about other things. Some makes 
are eagerly sought in one country and not 
in its neighbor. 

Vuillaume violins sell much more readily 
in Europe particularly in France and Eng- 
land than here. The violins of Antonio 
Rocca of Turin are in great demand abroad 
and but little appreciated here. 

German violins are not much wanted in 
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France, but are eagerly sought here. In 
Italy only Italian violins are wanted and 
in Northern Italy such makes as Odoardi, 
Deconet and other little known makes are 
eagerly sought. Italy has very few really 
fine violins left. She is content with those 
which have been left her, but her treasures 
have nearly all been taken away from her. 

The Germans don’t care particularly for 
Lupot’s, Vuillaume’s or the old French 
makes, but they pay simply fabulous prices 
for fine Italian makes. 

England is very Catholic in her taste. 
She likes her own very well and is about 
the only one who does. . She is rich in the 
possession of goodly numbers of all schools 
and owns more celebrated violins than any 
other country. 

The. prices which are paid in Europe for 
really fine. instruments fairly takes our 
breath. 

There, violin playing is regarded as a part 
of culture. Here it was formerly thought 
to be “funny” if a business man happened 
to be fond of his violin. There are many 
men today in business and professional life 
who seldom pass a day without playing 
more or less. Quartet playing-is no doubt 
the greatest enjoyment of the violinist. I 
know of no fellowship any sweeter than 
that of four old. cronies, friends of mine 
living in Germany, who have “done” their 
Hayden and Mozart every Sunday after- 
noon for I don’t know how many years. 
No motoring, yachting or other sports for 
them. Given their beloved fiddles, their 
pipes’ and their. steins—windows open, 
sleeves rolled up, “Ein, zwei, drei,” and the 
outer world for hours is as if it never 
existed. 

The influence of a much larger number 
of amateur players in leading European 
countries, than we possess, is one which 
makes for a better market there than we 
shall know here for years to come. 

Present prices are considered high. I 
remember twenty years ago we thought 
values then had reached as high as they 
would ever go. In the early seventies, 
when R. D. Hawley paid John Waters of 
Brooklyn $3,500 for the King Joseph, it was 
considered a top notch price, one which 
bore every mark of extravagance, yet thirty 
years after, it sold for $12,000, and today 
would no doubt fetch a higher figure. 


In view of the past, it is certainly un- 
safe to predict that thirty years hence, pres- 
ent day prices will not seem small. 

Dealers demand about the same prices in 
Europe as in America, for violins of the 
same quality. As before stated, violins of 
much higher price are sold there than here, 
simply because it is possible there and not 
yet so here. Instruments such as are used 
by the average good violinist, by the aver- 
age teachers and public, are valued about 
the same here as there. 

Climate plays a very important role with 
violins, which are very susceptible to heat 
and cold and particularly to the amount of: 
moisture in the air. 

In northern Europe they have a great 
deal of moisture. It has been told in 
Brussels that it rains there some three hun- 
dred days in the year. 

In such an atmosphere an old violin 
sounds far more beautifully than where 
there is a lack of moisture. Consequently 
there is often keen disappointment in store 
to the violinist who, after purchasing the 
instrument of his choice in Europe, where 
it sounds so very rich and mellow, brings 
it here only to find that it looses all its. 
richness and becomes harsh and dry in- 
stead. European artists concertizing in 
this country usually suffer from _ this 
trouble. I have known cases where a vio- 
lincello having not a single wolf tone in 
Europe, developed several inside of a month 
after arrival here. 

For this reason, more wood in top and 
back is necessary here than abroad and 
the attention of a skillful repairer is re- 
quired to readjust the instrument with new 
bass-bar of just the right strength and elas- 
ticity to meet the new conditions. In many 
instances it is impossible to do anything 
to remedy the condition. 

I can speak from sad experience, for not- 
withstanding all the precaution I always 
take to select for our collection, only such 
instruments as can stand our American 
climate, I have often been keenly disap- 
pointed when I least expected. I recall 
instances where it has required constant 
study and experimenting for one and often 
two years and more, before perfect adjust- 
ment was secured and I became satisfied 
that the instrument was giving in tone all. 
it was capable of. 
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Violin Cripples 


BY LEO C. BRYANT 


PRESUME that every violin 
| teacher has had, at some time, 
a pupil who was either mentally 
Hes. deficient, musically speaking, or 
physically unable to cope with the diffi- 
culties of the instrument. 

Reliable teachers usually refuse to accept 
such pupils, or advise them to discontinue, 
because they know full well that the pos- 
sibility of making a success with them is 
very remote. 

This attitude on the part of the teacher 
seems justifiable; yet if applied to other 
deficients by our educators, would serve to 
stifle the hope which exists in these souls 
for a betterment of their condition. 

Take, for instance, a boy who conceives 
the idea that he would like to learn to play 
the violin. He purchases an instrument and 
seeks out a teacher. After a few lessons 
the teacher discovers that he is unable to 
distinguish the pitch of tones and concludes 
therefore that the boy has no chance of 
learning. 

The boy, however, still has the intense 
desire to play and the question arises, what 
shall be done with him? 

The answer will be a ready one, let him 
learn some other instrument or none at all. 
This disposes of the matter very nicely to 
the satisfaction of the teacher but how 
about the pupil? 

To tell him that he has no sense of music 
would be to crush an intense desire which 
ought to be encouraged. He lacks much; 
but personally, I believe he should be given 
every consideration, even more than his 
fortunate brother. : 

I have in mind a pupil, who came under 
my direction, who was unable to play in 
tune at all. His previous instructor, a well- 
schooled musician, advised him to discon- 
tinue because he thought he could never 
learn. For several months he worked faith- 
fully with me and succeeded finally in play- 
ing a few simple melodies in fairly good 
tune, but was never sure, often playing very 
sharp. I began investigating the cause and 
discovered that his knowledge of music 
consisted principally of a few popular songs 


of the day. He had received no instruction 
in the essential rudiments of music and 
could not distinguish any chords except 
the ones with which he had become fa- 
miliar. 

We began studying the intervals and 
common chords, first writing them out and 
then playing them on the piano. Later I 
gave them to him in simple form on the 
violin and selected little pieces in similar 
keys. Ina surprisingly short time he began 
to improve and in less than nine months 
was able to play correctly in tune as high 
as the fifth position. 

It may be argued that he possessed an 
undeveloped ear but nevertheless he failed 
to progress under the old regime and with 
a recognized teacher who has many fine 
pupils. 

Another case, which came under my 
charge, was a man about twenty-eight years 
old. He studied with a well-known teacher 
for over a year and when he came to me 
was unable to play in tune or draw any- 
thing like a straight bow. 

Profiting by my previous experience, I 
immediately began searching out his diffi- 
culties and found that stiffness in the 
shoulders was the primary cause. After 
getting the muscles loosened he made good 
progress yet still failed to draw the bow 
properly. 

This was caused by his neglect to bend 
the wrist properly, especially at the begin- 
ning of the up-stroke. No attention had 
been paid to this detail by his previous in- 
structor, and he had been working at cross 
purposes for over a year. 

After explaining and showing him the 
positions and movements, he had little diffi- 
culty in overcoming the fault and has im- 
proved his tone wonderfully in a very short 
time. 

No doubt there are many hopeless cases. 
But I believe that many teachers fail to 
realize the necessity of proper preparation, 
both theoretically and physically, and often 
make a failure when it should be success. 

In no other branch of the art does such 
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inefficient instruction exist. Pianists give 
many physical exercises and under some 
“systems” several months of physical prep- 
aration is always given. 


close attention to every detail; develop the 

pupil musically as well as technically. 
When this is recognized and utilized in 

the regular routine of teaching, we. will 


To be ‘successful with violin pupils, de- have fewer disappointments and _ better 
ficient or otherwise, the teacher must give violinists. 
——— 4 § k —__ 


MY LADY VIOLIN 


KATHLEEN L. GREIG in Pearson's Magazine 


I know a witch; small, frail and brown is 


she, 


With slender throat and form of curious 


grace. 


I see her standing in the haunted gloom, 
Vague phantom voices lure me to the 


place. 


She draws me to her with a mystic charm, 
With dream-dim eyes I lean upon her 


breast; 


And then she sings to me—soft, strange, 


sweet melodies 


Caressing all my unrest into rest. 


And I remember all that I have missed, 


But am content: 


I will no longer seek. 


And lo! a golden dawn creeps through my 


heart, 


For she has taught my voiceless soul to 


speak. 
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The Place of Music in the Education of 
Young People 


BY M. MONTAGUE NATHAN 


aj OR some little time past education- 
alists have been insisting upon the 
importance of music as a subject in 
the curriculum of children’s educa- 


By this has not been meant the learning 
to play the piano or the violin, but the ac- 
quirement of a proper understanding of 
music, the cultivation of the ear and of 
rhythmic feeling. 

It has long been recognized by school 
authorities that the inculcation of musical ap- 
preciation in children results in engender- 
ing refinement and self-discipline, an order- 
liness of mind which is the outcome of the 
act of putting proper things into proper 
shape and in their proper places in the 
mind. 

The influence of music on the young, 
wherever it has been brought to bear, has 
invariably shown such beneficent results 
that it is not surprising to hear the opin- 
ion expressed by a prominent official of the 
Board of Education, namely, that during 
the twentieth century music would be the 
most important educational subject in Eng- 
land. 

The head master of Eton in a recent ar- 
ticle published in The Daily Telegraph 
takes for granted as an accepted theory that 
music is a very important educational subject. 
Discussing the subject of England’s reputa- 
tion aS an unmusical country, he points out 
that no one is entitled to be called “mu- 
sical” until he is able to show an under- 
standing and an intelligent appreciation of 
the structure of music. He points out that 
people would be ashamed to confess indif- 
ference to the beauty of famous pictures 
or sculpture or architectural monuments, 
and “ordinary folk,” says Dr. Lyttleton, 
“are expected to go to the Academy and not 
to betray a distaste for Westminster Abbey. 
At an evening party in Belgravia, or Leeds, 
or Chipping Norton, anyone would be 
thought disagreeably odd if he said bluntly 
that he had never seen and never wished to 
see the Sistine Madonna because he was 


sure it would not appeal to him. But, if 
the same person said he was not going to 
hear the Ninth Symphony because he was 
‘not musical,’ no one would be in the least 
surprised.” 

Dr. Lyttleton proceeds to explain the 
cause of this anomaly by drawing attention 
to the fact that people who profess to con- 
sider themselves unmusical only do so in 
ignorance of the truth that with a compara- 
tively small amount of training in youth 
any of those persons who imagines he has 
“no ear’ could easily have cultivated quite 
a sensitive organ. “Experiment,” he says, 
“has shown that a child of seven supposed 
to be ‘tone-deaf,’ that is, unable to distin- 
guish any two notes, can be trained in two 
years, at the rate of an hour a day, to sing at 
sight quite correctly a new tune from a 
blackboard.” How many of those who do 
call themselves musical could do the same? 

As to the present indifference to the 
necessity for a real understanding of music, 
this is what the American critic Krehbiel 
has to say: 

“The capacity properly to listen to music 
is better proof of musical talent than skill 
to play upon an instrument or ability to 
sing acceptably. It makes more ‘for that 
gentleness and refinement of emotion, 
thought and action, which, in the highest 
sense of the term, it is the province of mu- 
sic to promote. And it is a much rarer ac- 
complishment. I cannot conceive anything 
more pitiful than the spectacle of men and 
women perched on a fair observation point 
exclaiming rapturously at the loveliness of 
mead and valley and then learning 
from their exclamations that, as a matter 
of fact, they are unable to distinguish be- 
tween rocks and tree, field and forest, earth 
and sky yet the spectacle of such 
a party on the top of Rigi is no more piti- 
ful and anomalous than that presented by 
the majority of the hearers in our concert 
rooms.” 

Mr. W. J. Henderson, another well- 
known musical critic, characterizes music 
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in the popular regard hitherto “as a sort of 
Cinderella of the arts generally 
treated as of no serious importance in the 
presence of her favored sigters, painting 
and poetry. No one presumed to pro- 
nounce an opinion on the merit of a picture 
or a statue who had not at least learned the 
difference between a pen and ink drawing 
and a water color, and few persons would 
have ventured to write down Shakespeare 
an ass before having acquired a sufficient 
knowledge of poetry to tell a sonnet from 
a five-act tragedy. But it was deemed alto- 
gether fitting and indeed intellectually satis- 
fying that Beethoven should be smugly 
patted on the back, Brahms viewed with 
lifted brows, and Wagner convicted of 
lunacy by persons who could not, while in 
the concert-room, detect a fantasia mas- 
querading as an overture, or a suite dis- 
guised as a symphony.” 

.Mr. Stewart Macpherson, who has de- 
voted most of his career to the promotion 
of a general musical appreciation, says: 
“People who will hesitate before giving 
their opinion on a great poem or even a 
great picture seem to have no such becom- 
ing modesty in the presence of the divine 
art, but rushing in ‘where angels fear to 
tread,’ will, in the airiest manner, pass judg- 
ment upon the work of the musician with- 
out for a moment considering whether he 
possesses the requisite qualifications for 
doing so.” 

The inferences to be drawn from all this 
are, firstly, that parents have in the past 
been unintelligent in not demanding from 
their children who have been “taught mu- 
sic” (i. e., to play a few pieces tolerably 
well when called upon to do so in the draw- 
ing-room) some real proof of a proper mu- 
sical understanding. Surely no parent who, 
accompanying his child to a cricket match, 


having heard the child say that he had en- 
joyed it, would remain satisfied on discov- 
ering that the child had perceived no differ- 
ence between the bowler and the wicket- 
keeper and was ignorant as to the meaning 
of the terms “over” and “run.” 

Secondly, that to be musical it is not 
necessary to be able to play the piano or 
the violin or even to sing. That can only 
be attained by those who have suitable fin- 
gers or voices. But, if your child can 
understand music and if his or her ear is 
trained—a very small labor, too, is thereby 
involved—it is very much more important 
(and very much more has been achieved by 
it) than the ability to play the usual stock 
show pieces before a drawing-room audi- 
ence. 

The ability to play has hitherto been re- 
garded merely in the light of a lady-like 
accomplishment, often as an accomplish- 
ment likely to enhance the prospects of 
the young lady. That is why one so often 
hears of ladies who “give up” music once 
they are married. Did anyone ever hear of 
a sane person giving up literature after 
marriage, or the ‘drama, i. e., reading or 
play-going? 

Fortunately, we are now arriving at san- 
ity in the matter. So it is then that not 
only are girls being taught to love music 
through appreciating it, but owing to the 
efforts of music masters in public schools, 
boys are being initiated into an intelligent 
appreciation of the art, with the result that 
in after life the public-school boy is already 
regarding the meeting to play or listen to 
music with his former school friends as a 
bond of union stronger than any mere din- 
ner-giving or even than the reunion at the 
annual cricket match at Lords. 
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Life is just what you make it. 


It is no mystery save to the aimless, no task save to 
the faint hearted, no hardship save to the indolent, no suffering save to the sinful. 
weak-knees, sleepy-heads, self-seekers and sense-gratifiers alone shout, 


The 


“Luck.” > Wises 


he who recognizes as his day star a stout heart, a clean mind, an earnest purpose and 


substantial habits.—Harry F. Porter. 
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MUSICAL “DAFFYDILS” 


By THomas V. PuRCELL 


What would Ye saye, if you.saw “Ovide Musin?” (About old times in 
Europe.) 


If an “Ole Bull” entered a concert hall, would “Axel Skovgaard” his 
$13,000 Strad? 


If Maude Powell walked past her destination, would ‘““H. Godfrey Turner’? 


If the City and Telephone directory “Listeman,” what would “Zymba- 
list’’? 7 


If “Emma Wendt” fishing and “Gertrude Consuelo Bates” her hook with 
minnows, do you think the “Fishel” Bite? 


If “Mme. Gisela Weber” were his pupil, would “Albert Leo Preiser”? 


If “Max Gottschalk” from the “Olk” of an egg, “Weidig” for “Diamonds” 
in the “Eis’’? 


If “Frederick Stock” was selling at par, and par was only $1.00 a share, 
would you call “Parlow”? 


(For Lyon & Healy’s Violin Dept.) If “John Dubbs” around the old 
violin counter any more he’ll be “Kroeplin” the trade so badly that a 
“Freeman” won’t come near the place, unless he has a “Repp”’utation as a 
“Skinner,” 3 


If the American Violin School cancelled a lot of concert engagement, 
could “Mark and Josef Vilim”? 


If sentimental music makes “Professor Sevcik,” would it make “Maude 
Powell”? 


Can “Thomas Purcell” Mrs. Jones a violin? Sure, if “Rudolph Wurlit- 
zer” buy it. 


If a boxing match is called a mill, and he couldn’t play violin any more, 
how much of a success could “Francis Macmillen” ? 


If Lessons from “Yesaye” cost $25.00 an “Auer,” how much is a les- 
son from “Mabel Woodworth”? 


If “Sarasat(e)” in the only available chair, where would “Hans Sitt”: 


If “Alexander Lehman” and “Ludwig Wrangell” or get disorderly at the 
next concention, who would “Kubelik’’? 
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A Strad from the Vatican 


=—WE hear much of collections of vio- 


lins, and even of collections of 
s¥“|| violas, bows, pegs, scrolls and 
| bridges; but our attention was 


unusual collection, a collection of cellos. It 
may be that the size of this instrument de- 


Victor S. Flechter 


ters many from making a collection of 
them, for we assure you, such a collection 
requires space; if this same reason of un- 
usual size explains why we do not hear of 
the thefts of cellos that we do of violins, 
there is some advantage in size. The only 
case of a planned theft of a cello that the 


writer remembers was in a coffin box. And ' 


the innocent coroner at the end of the line, 
new to the office, in his over anxiety to 
help and notify friends of the deceased, 
pressed so many questions that the cul- 


with the new chorals in the Vatican. 


prits fled. On opening the casket for iden- 
tification a cello was disclosed which—well, 


was not the old Cremona that it purported 


to be. And its sale brought enough to 
cover the coroner’s fee and for digging the 
grave. ; 

The cello is surely a popular instrument. 
In fact, it seems that the supply of these in- 
struments can scarcely keep pace with the 
growing demand. The great makers of the 
past did not make a great number of cellos. 
The makes of Stradivarius there seems to 
be little trouble in identifying; but Guar- 
nerius del Jesu did not follow the same 
model in his cellos that he did in his vio- 
lins, and there is much discrepancy in the 
opinions of experts as to the cellos to be 
credited to his workmanship. 

Stradivarius made quite a few cellos, 
which in points of varnish, model and fin- 
nish, can be recognized by those familiar 
with his violins. The Stradivarius cello 
known as the “Vatican” was ordered by the 
Pope for use in the services of the Sistine 
Chapel. It seems strange to us, accustomed 
as we are to pipe organ church music, to 
think that the larger sized stringed instru- 
ments were used to help in church sery- 
ices long before the violin came into favor. 
But the depth and sonority of these instru- 
ments made a fine bass background for 
choral work. This practice was not only 
common to the church of some centuries 
ago, but also to the churches of America 
some fifty years ago, when the double-bass 
was in demand and the violin in disrepute. 
Organs were almost unknown. Here again 
history repeated itself. 

The Pope, wishing to make more impor- 
tant and impressive the music of the serv- 
ice, ordered the best known maker of the 
time to make for him a cello to be used 
And 
Stradivarius rose to the occasion. We sup- 
pose this cello was used at the Vatican 
until the improvements in the organ made 
it useless. At any rate, Tarisio found this 
cello discarded, and brought it, together 
with that great number of priceless violins, 
to Paris in 1790, where he sold it to one of 
the high officials in the Empire of Napo- 
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leon; who in turn sold it, when times 
changed, to a successor of Vuillaume. 
About 1840-1844 it was bought by one of 
the Lorillards in Paris, in which family it 
was held until 1880. Between that time and 
1885, the last survivor of the family having 
died, an administrator went to Paris to 
settle the estate. Among the old papers 
he found the receipted bill for the purchase 
of this cello, and through that clue, the 
cello was found in a storage warehouse, 
where it had been many years, forgotten. 
Mr. Flechter’s attention was called to the 


instrument, and after these many years, 
when the estate, had to be settled, it came 
into his possession, about six months ago. 

The cello is full-sized, and with the usual 
Strad ruby colored varnish, and is in per- 
fect condition. The mural paintings, by 
the master mural decorator, Verni Martin, 
are in a wonderful state of preservation, a3 
can be seen from the photograph taken 
about a month ago. The wreath design 
outlines both sides of the cello. The place 
of honor on the back is given to the papal 

(Continued on page 38.) 


The 


“Vatican” Stradivarius ’Cello. 
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Pies Violoneello-s Last Engagement 


BY H. B. WILLIAMS 


HE glories of the evening’s opera 
have faded, the electric lights in 
the rear are dimming into nothing-~- 
ness as the orchestra players go 
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through the last few measures of the re- 


peated finale. It is the last night of a short 
and successful season which is dying with 
the dying year. Sorrowfully, gloomily every 
member from the big. drum down to the 
piccolo are playing’ the last strains. The 
bassoon has a tear drop twinkling on his 
left eye-lash and lets it hang there, un- 
suspicious of the fact that all the while it 
glistens visibly in a tiny ray from the foot 
lights.- Even the leading violin feels out of 
sorts. 

As for the violoncello, that hoary-headed 
veteran of a thousand operas, surely this 
particular failure grieves him but little. 
Why should it? Whilst he can twine his 
long left arm around that old violoncello’s 
neck as if it lived and loved him: when 
he can bend his gray head to its strings 
and hear the sweet pathos of their tones; 
when he can pass his long thin fingers 
fondly over them to draw forth rich, sooth- 
ing, swelling, falling, beautiful melody? 
Why should there be a quavering lip and 
a twinkling eyelash when the last chord 
comes? 

The chord is struck and over. Out of 
the orchestra and already on his way home 
is the first fiddle, the. cornet has brought 
up the rear with a cadenza morando; the 
big drum has closed his last roll, and the 
. complete orchestra have packed up their 
instruments and disappeared with the ex- 
ception of the bassoon and ’cello, who re- 
main alone with the dying lights. 

“Dick,” said the bassoon, quietly. 

Poor old white-faced violoncello never 
heeded. The left arm in its rusty sleeve 
still surrounded the instrument’s. neck in 
that loving way and the old gray head bent 
down over the strings with the eyes closed. 

“Poor old fellow,” observed the bassoon 
pityingly, as he turned up his coat collar 
and picked up his instrument case. “His 
playing days are over, and still he keeps 
on playing.” 
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“Dick, Dick!” he repeated, tapping the old 
violoncello good naturedly on the shoulder. 
The old man awoke to the silence. 

Y Hello. aPault What—all gone? I 
thought’”—he looked around him in disap- 
pointed inquiry, and spoke in a tone of sad- 
ness, “I thought we were to take that last 
repeat again. How deaf I’m getting. I 
guess this will be my last engagement Paul. 
I’ll never get another for I’ve outlived my 
usefulness.” The rusty black coat heaved 
with a sigh as its wearer rose and shut 
his music. 

“All gone but you, Paul?” he said sor- 
rowfully. “Well I won’t deny I thought 
they might have wished me ‘Good-night’ 
or ‘Good-bye,’ seeing it’s the last night, but 
I won’t grumble. An old fellow who’s as 
deaf as a post and has nobody to mind him, 
has no place in an orchestra.” 

“Now come, Dick, old man,” expostulated 
the bassoon, “don’t speak like that. You 
know there’s one man here that is your 
friend and if you don’t get another job 
soon, you call on Paul. There’s a bed for 
you at my house any time you want to 
come and the same luck I have will be 
yours.” 

“You're a good-hearted fellow, Paul,” 
returned the ’cello gratefully, as his down- 
cast expression gave place to a genial 
smile. “A useless, worn-out blessing like 
mine isn’t much to give anybody, but such 
as it is, you have it from my heart, Paul 
‘Tro6p:’ 

They shook hands; the bassoon stepped 
through the stage door into the alley and 
his companion, bearing his unwieldy violon- 
cello, followed him. 

“Good night, Dick; and don’t be down- 
hearted. Your next engagement will per- 
haps be a better one than this.” 

“Good night, Paul, and, God bless you.” 

Again they shook hands; then the bassoon 
whistled off into the street and the violon- 
cello turned to face the wind the other 
way. He buttoned up his rusty coat close 
to keep out the falling snow, while he 
hugged his big fiddle tight against his body, 
and setting his eyes straight before him, 
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dragged his trembling knees in the direc- 
tion they pointed. Up one street, down 
another, until he came to a dark side street 
lined with boarding houses, he trudged 
through the white, new-fallen snow. 

He could not keep his mind from the 
dreary blank of the future that lay before 
him. He knew that. good-natured Paul 
Troop’s words about his next engagement 
were words of encouragement only: that 
there was little chance of him and. his 
loved instrument being before the foot- 
lights again. 

He reached his humble lodging, admitted 
himself with his latch key and climbed the 
creaking stairs to his room. As he lighted 
his lamp in ‘the cold, desolate room, he 
felt an unaccountable weakness. The old 
man sat down and bent his gray head upon 


the table. His face was drawn when he 
lifted it. 
He drew his ’cello closer to him and 


hugged it as he might a favorite child. 
Then he bent his head once more upon the 
little table and his bow slipped to the floor 
from the numb fingers which clasped it. 

His lamp burned dim and low from lack 
of oil and outsid2 the white snow gathered 
higher and higher on the window panes. 
When the blanched face was again up- 
turned the eyes were woist. 

“So we’ve.come to it, at last, old fiddle,” 
the old man moaned in apostrophe of his 
loved violoncello, as he stooped to pick up 
the bow. ~Were old now, both of us; 
we're no use now. You're crooked and 
patched, and your master’s deaf and there’s 
little room in the world for such a pair. 
We’re ready for our last engagement. 

A tear dropped upon the fingerboard and 
the old man wiped it carefully off with his 
sleeve. . 

“Ves, old friend,’ he continued, gazing 
affectionately at his old companion of wood 
and strings, ‘“we’ve been friends for long, 
but we’re coming to our last engagement.” 

Whilst the snow flakes fell thicker and 
thicker against the window, softly the old 
man drew his bow across the strings in 
a half-unconscious way, bending down his 
head to the instrument just as he always 
did. Though his ears were deaf to all 
else, they never failed to drink in the tones 
which sprang from those vibrating strings. 


Slowly, weirdly, pathetically, the music rose 
and fell in gentle ripples around the room, 
so hushed and low that it awakened no 
echoes in the silent house. Only in that 
poor chamber would it wander; only around 
that poor old couple, instrument and 
player, would its sweet melody float. As 
he played the old man’s eyes gently closed 
and from his face the lines of settled de- 
spair gradually cleared away, till only a 
happy smile was left beaming around 
wrinkles. é . 

The player’s thoughts were far away: to 
him, the cold room and the snowy window 
were become as naught. Back in a little 
garden of fifty years ago, scented by carna- 
tions and roses, with dark velvet pansies 
clustering the little plot at his feet, he was 
listening again to that same old tune as he 
heard it first, when the wife, long dead, 
sang the words, and he played the air upon 
his long-loved ’cello: He could hear her 
voice and smell the roses’ perfume. From 
his closed eyes, down the white cheeks, 
tears dropped, warm and fast upon the 
strings of the violoncello. He heeded them 
not, his thoughts were far away. 

So the melody rose and fell and the snow 
gathered thicker and thicker upon the win- 
dow panes, until the flickering lamp finally 
went out. Yet the arm in the rutsy sleeve 
did not weary in its slow regular motion; 
the cold fingers still pressed the strings; 
the player did not awake to the darkness 
of the room. 

“We're old now,” he murmured; “they 
don’t want us any longer.” 

His eyes were still shut; but the strains 
waxed slower and slower till they died 
altogether. The bow slipped from the old 
man’s fingers; the gray head sank upon 
the table; the ’cello rested soundless against 
the breast of the rusty black coat. 

OK Ok 

When the morning came and bright sun- 
rays struggled through the snow-blocked 
window panes, they shone upon a small 
table, a square white bed, a fireless stove 
and a patched violoncello. But the bow 
had fallen upon the floor, and the player’s 
nerveless fingers hung white and stiffened 
upon the strings. 

Old violoncello had gone to his last en- 
gagement. 
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A Suggestion to Students 


' BY LOUIS J. BOSTELMANN 


7 ipo STUDENTS knew how to study, 
years of useless practice would be 


saved. Practice is not merely 
countless repetitions: It should 
mean study—thinking—using the _ brain 


in a supreme effort to express a thought 
better and _ better. It requires abso- 
lute concentration. Therefore, focus the 
mind with all its power on what you wish 
to express—think of what you want to do 
and do it. 

1. Keep in mind what you have been 
taught, after being told once. 

2. Try to avoid all careless and thought- 
less mistakes. There is but one principal 
cause for them, i. e., thoughtlessness. Ig- 
norance causes some mistakes, but failure 
to think of what you know causes most of 
them. 

3. Learn to criticise yourself even more 
than your teacher does. 

4. Beas painstaking in your practice as 
you are in your lesson, for your practice 
reflects in your playing. 

5. . sNever.-siirk fhe” difficult “passages, 
Take delight in conquering them. Practice 


them slowly and rhythmically, increasing 
the tempo by degrees. 

6. Always maintain a correct, comfort- 
able position and breathe naturally. The 
muscles should always be relaxed and free 
from strained effort. 

7. Seek the correct rhythm of everything 
that you play by observing the strong and 
weak pulses, mentally humming and swing- 
ing it with the hand or finger. 

8. Always study systematically. Have 
a system of practice and follow it. Never 
waste a moment of your practice periods. 

9. Master the scales in various rhythms 
and tempos, and practice them with pre- 
cision. The metronome is a great aid in 
acquiring exactness and perfect control of 
technic. 

10. Aim for the highest—determine you 
will succeed—be patient, and never give up. 
Art is long and must grow slowly from a 
small beginning. Be happy in doing your . 
best—but always try to do better, and re- 
member it is only the thoughtful “Practice 
Makes Perfect.” 


A Strad From the Vatican ae 


(Continued. from page 35.) 
seal, perfect in every detail, surmounted by 
the pope’s mitre. The dolphins and the 
angels are characteristic of the paintings of 
that time. 

The place of honor on the top is given 
to the papal crown, and the painting of the 
angels, one with the old Greek harp, the 
other the tambourine, adds to the beautiful 
outline of the cello. 

There are some five or six authenticated 
Stradivarius cellos in this country; they 
are owned by Franz Listemann, William 
Diestel, Henry Phipps; one belongs to the 
Havemeyer estate, and one formerly be- 


longing to Fritz Giese of Boston, present 
owner unknown. 

We spoke of a collection of cellos, but 
have given our space to the description of 
but one. Other cellos in this same vio- 
lin shop are a John Lupot, a Guadagnini, 
Gagliano, two French cellos, the work of 
John Bernadel; a Castanariri, and English 
cello which belonged to George IV, used 


by his capella, Barack Norman, and a Ja- 


cobus Stainer, a Guarnerius del Jesu, Felius 
Andreas Guarnerius, a Bergonzi, an An- 
dreas Amati, a Ruggeri, a Petrus Guar- 
nerius, a Gasparo da-Salo, a John Baptiste 
Vuillaume. 
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Is Every Violinist a Judge of Violin Tone? 


BY AUGUST M, GEMUNDER 


= ASKING this question, I guar- 
antee that two-thirds of our vio- 
linists, amateur and professional, 
; ~) will answer in the affirmative. 

Practically all violinists have a shadowy, 
intangible “ideal” of violin tone, and he or 
she, without acquiring this “ideal” by any 
course of study or thorough knowledge of 
tone, will set up this ideal and fight for it 
to the last ditch regardless of how many 
better-informed persons may take issue 
therewith. 

To prove that the average violinist has 
not, and cannot, have a very vast fund of 
tone knowledge is readily proved. 

Let us assume that the Stradivarius or 
Guarnerius best instruments represent the 
ultimate ideal. Then let us inquire how 
many of-our violinists have ever heard or 
played on one of these violins. 

It is certain that not one in a thousand 
ever handled a fine Stradivarius and, if we 
assume the Stradivarius to represent the 
“ideal” and we know that a big majority 
of our self-appointed judges—average play- 
ers—have no intimate knowledge of this 
‘Gdeal,” how then can we believe that the 
average violinist is, or can be, a judge of 
true violin tone? 

Or let us assume that some master 
modern makers really produce violins the 
equal in tone of a Stradivarius—then let us 
inquire how many average players have had 
the privilege of hearing or trying the best 
productions of modern masters, and know 
how to play them. 

Again we must conclude that the bulk of 
the evidence is against the probability of 
the average violinist being a judge of the 
finer tone qualities of a violin, for the aver- 
age player may have only a very limited 
knowledge of modern makers and _ their 
work. 

But, to my mind, the greatest reason that 
can be presented to prove that the average 
violinist is not a judge of violin tone, isn’t 
the fact that he hasn’t a Stradivarius to ex- 
amine and hbase his valuations on. It is 
this: 

The average violinist purchases a violin 
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which happens to strike his fancy, and there- 
after the tone of that violin will be “his 
ideal.” If it is a loud-toned instrument, 
then he’ll be found in the ranks of those 
who belittle all instruments whose tone- 
quality doesn’t border on the loud; and if 
it happens to be a smooth-toned instru- 
ment which he first likes, one that is pleas- 
ing to his ear but which really has no 
real tonal color, he will thereafter find fault 
with all instruments that do not sound simi- 
lar to his own instrument. 

And the average violinist sticks to his 
mode of judging tone—sticks to the fal- 
lacious method of judging all violins by 
“his own,’ regardless of they fact that. he 
often tries a $300 or $500 instrument and 
has the temerity to think it not so good as 
his own, which is probably not worth $100. 

The difference in price, it might be as- 
sumed, would stir the average violinist into 
wondering if, after all, his tone taste were 
not at fault.. But, for «some reason, »mat- 
ters are at a standstill in this respect. 

I believe that if the average player would 
devote more time to become a judge of 
violin tone, and basic principles of tone pro- 
duction by proper bowing and fingering, the 
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art of violin playing would go forward by 
leaps and bounds. 

It is peculiar, but it is nevertheless a 
fact, that few violinists know how to draw 
out the natural tone of a violin at first. To 
prove: this, let five players play the same 
piece on the same instrument, one after 
the other, and compare the tone each draws 
forth in his own way. The difference will 
suprise anyone who has never made this 
LeSt. 

Each violinist plays a violin and tests a 
violin after a method all his own. And 
each sets “his own” method up as a world 
standard. 

One may have played for years on an in- 
strument not properly adjusted, strings too 
far from the finger-board, a misplaced post, 
a heavy bow or strings too heavy for his 
instrument. These and countless other lit- 
tle differences all tend to make the indi- 
vidual acquire certain methods of tone pro- 
duction, best adapted to bring out the tone 
beauty of some “one” instrument. 

But—this technical equipment does not 
give the average violinist the right to con- 
sider himself a judge, to give his opinion 
on the playing or tonal qualities of violins 
in general. 

In a general way, I should say that this 
very fact—this intimate knowledge of some 
“one” violin—really debars the average 
violinist as a judge. 

A, man invariably likes his friends better 
than strangers. But does that prove his 
friends are better than the strangers? No— 
but it proves the man finds more to ad- 
mire in those he does know than in those 
he does not know. And that’s all it does 
prove. 

And to get a fair appraisal of the quali- 
ties of strangers, or strange violins, we 
must either acquire an intimate knowledge 
of the strange men or violins—or go to 
those who have this intimate knowledge. 
It is unfair to judge others by ourselves, 
or judge other violins by our own. 

In the past thirty years or more, I have 
personally met most of the famous artists, 
and adjusted many of their violins, and I 
cannot recall one who used heavy strings 
or a stiff bow. They keep their violins 
adjusted properly, and heavy strings or stiff 
bows are not necessary. 

Pablo de Sarasate, the late great Span- 


ish virtuoso, and Jan Kubelik, the great 
Bohemian virtuoso, adjust their violins very 
similarly, and what wonderous tones they 
draw forth. 

Some years ago Kubelik sent me his 
Strad for repairs. In comparing its tone 
with that of other fine instruments, it did, 
in my opinion and in the opinion of several 
professional soloists who had the privilege 
of hearing and trying it, seem to lack vol- 
ume of tone when played in my studio. _ 

But! When Jan Kubelik appeared in the 
New York Hippodrome with that violin 
it filled the great edifice to its full! Even 
those in the top row ‘of the gallery could 
hear every note and harmonic note plainly. 
And when it is remembered that the Hip- 
podrome seats eleven thousand people and 
provides standing room for half as many 


‘more, it must be admitted that Kubelik and 


Kubelik’s Strad are a wonderful combina- 
tion. 

My humble advice in this connection to 
the average violinist is: When testing, or 
even casually passing judgment on a violin 
reputed to be a fine one, remember that 
your impressions and ideas are limited to 
a knowledge of the two, three or four in- 
struments you may have owned and played 
in your time. And in all probability—un- 
less ‘you are one of the few who have a 
competent maker adjust your instrument 
every little while—your conclusions will be 
based on a knowledge of several faultily 
adjusted instruments. 

For the man with a touch like the pro- 
verbial mule-kick can never be satisfied if 
he is sent an extremely sensitive instrument 
that would respond to the caresses of a 
bow and revolt at shocks from a bow. And 
if the man is accustomed to “hard” play- 
ing the instrument must be adjusted for 
that purpose; while if he or she is a “light” 
player, I adjust the instrument for response 
to light playing. Adjustment alone fits the 
violin to get an “O K” from the two ex- 
treme classes of players. And by adjust- 
ment I ‘mean the distance of strings from 
finger-board, position of post, height of 
bridge, sizes of strings and various other 
little adjustments. 

Play your own instrument and no other, 
let no other play your instrument! That 
should be a “first principle” of every violin 
owner. 
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What Constitutes a Professional? 


Rf ercised on the subject is evident 
bs ») from the following reply, borrowed 
L_@s)_I} (without apologies) from the cor- 
respondence columns of a contemporary: 

“A professional violinist is one who takes 
_ fees for his services—if he can get them. 
Unfortunately, no other qualifications are 
necessary.” 

On the whole, nowadays, the majority of 
people insist upon “other qualifications” in 
the shape of authentic and visible diplomas 
or testimonials before they part with their 
money, but there is a degree of truth in the 
paragraph that pricks us to comment. And 
our comment is mainly directed towards the 
five words succeeding the dash—“if he can 
get them!” 

That is the crux of the matter. Diplo- 
mas, to-day, are as plentiful as blackberries 
—are not. Qualifications have never been 
higher, nor more in evidence. But what 
-about the fees? How many unknown but 
aspiring players have to pay to be heard, 
sometimes on tour with a “star” who is 
safe to draw; sometimes through recitals 
at which the takings do not quarter cover 
their expenses? And those who cannot pay 
- to be heard must give their services free, 
which amounts almost to the same thing. 
Now, nobody would object to this once in 
a way, particularly at the start of a career; 
it is the prolongation of obligations that is 
unfair. And it is so easy to slip into it, 
and so difficult to slip out. 

The rector or the priest comes round and 
asks you, very nicely, to help “in a friendly 
way” at some big annual parochial show; 
and you agree cheerfully. But when you 
have played at it, you find the favor has ex- 
tended itself almost automatically to the 
Choir Fund Concert, and the local Choral 
Society’s Concert, and the Football League 
Concert, and the Poor-of-the-City’s Con- 
cert—all of them annuals—and when you 
come to get up something for your own 
benefit, the general public says: “What? 
tickets for So-and-so’s concert! No thanks. 
We have heard him (or her) so often, you 
know, this winter.” 

There you are! And to add to the misun- 
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derstanding, the secretaries, etc., of the va- 
rious societies you have played for gratis, 
expect to be presented with tickets for your 
own show; but, to pay for them—oh, no! 

The end of it is that a local professional 
musician, in his own city, takes fees for his 
services—if he can get them,’ and he gets 
them very seldom. 

I have no doubt that if he were to break 


his leg, or get concussion of the brain, or 


typhoid fever, or smallpox, the town would 
come to his aid quite generously. But fail- 
ing any striking diseases, disasters, or ca- 
tastrophes, it doesn’t see the fun of sup- 
porting him. In some delightfully vague 
way, your townsfolk seem to take for 
granted that you must have some more sub- 
stantial way of making money than merely 
by making music. So they honor you by 
listening, but paying is another affair. 

Teaching music is, of course, worked on 
other and more satisfactory lines; but even 
that leaves much to be desired in the way 
of definiteness and freedom from obligation, 
except in direct connection with your work. 
You are expected to take “promising” pu- 
pils for nothing, in order to get up your 
name. Small brothers and _ sisters are 
“thrown in” -with their elders for a little in- 
struction. Sometimes the fees are not 
forthcoming till long past date, and, being 
acquaintances, you don’t like to press for 
them. Meanwhile, if you: have no capital, 
you have to resort to shifts innumerable 
and painful in order to keep up a decent 
appearance and a pretence of prosperity. 

Now, surely, this state of affairs is un- 
necessary and unfair, and a willful blind- 
ness on the part of people who not only 
ought to but do know better, only they 
shut their eyes because so many of them 
are doing the same thing. 

It is the musician in his own town who 
suffers most; but, precisely because it is so 
he dare not complain. Whatever happens, 
he must appear to his neighbors to be 
flourishing. 

The stranger is in better case. He has 
no parochial obligations, and no awkward 
secial relations, and when the quarterly 
check doesn’t arrive he promptly sends his 


or 
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bill and it is settled as a matter of course. 
They worry him, too, to play gratis; and he 
probably finds it is to his advantage to do 
so once or twice in the séason. But he is 


not necessarily involved in the same hope- 
And, to tell 


less circle as the townsman. 
the truth, his performance is consequently 
looked upon as a much greater favor. 
Now, the moral of this appears to be 
(though I didn’t set out with the faintest 
intention of pointing a moral—only launch- 
ing a complaint) that musicians if they do 
set up in their own towns, are better ad- 
vised to do so only when they have been 
away for sufficient time to make a reputa- 
tion elsewhere. 


The prophet is then ac- 


credited, and the fees may be—got. We 
value our possessions, personal or civic, in 
the proportion that we think other people 
value them, and if we hear that such a town 
is truly sorry to lose our fellow-citizen and 
much and pecuniarily appreciated his ser- 
vices, why, then, we begin to think it may 
possibly be worth our while to get and to 
maintain him. But woe to him if he lets 
us become too familiar with his gifts, in- 
tentions, and private affairs, for we shall - 
presume. It is our nature. We shall main- 
tain his repute to outsiders, but for our- 
selves we shall give him dinners, 
smokes, and drinks, but fees—? only “‘if he 
can get them.” 


John D. Rockefeller as a Fiddler 


aa WCQUIRING a love for music along 


he with their millions seems to be a 
ee habit of America’s richest men. 
Ye |} Most of them are content to have 
their music played for them on their private 
organs, but one of them, Charles M. 
Schwab, has a brass band and a symphony 
orchestra at his disposal. His orchestra, 
which occasionally he directs himself and 
which is composed of employees in the steel 
works, under Mr. Schwab’s direction has 
already earned a reputation that extends 
far beyond Bethlehem, Pa. 

John D. Rockefeller differs from his fel- 
low millionaire music-lovers, as the New 
York World points out, in that he can play 
an instrument a little bit himself. He can 
fiddle, but the World says he is as bashful 
about his accomplishment as twelve-year- 
old girl giving her first public rendition of 
“The Black Hawk March.” “Sweet Alice, 
Ben Bolt” and “Old Black Joe” are the 
oil monarch’s favorite tunes. 

It is a fact, continues the World, that of 
all the New York millionaires who own 
pipe organs, none can play one. The New 
York millionaires are mostly money and no 
temperament. But two of them had both. 


One was Alfred L. Seligman, who was- 


killed last June by an automobile. Besides 
being a millionaire he was a painter, a 
sculptor and a composer. Walter Dam- 


rosch said that if Mr. Seligman hadn’t suf- 


fered the misfortune of being born rich he 
would have been one of the greatest mod- 
ern interpreters of classical music. He did 
not own a pipe organ, but he virtually sup- 
ported the Young Men’s Symphony Or- 
chestra, and in his will left that organiza- 
tion a large endowment. He also left an 
American folk-tone symphony which has 
not yet been publicly produced. 

The other millionaire with a soul was 
Simon E. Bernheimer. Mr. Bernheimer 
was a brewer. He died in 1911, just as he 
had achieved the ambition of a lifetime. 


‘ This ambition was to play the bass drum 


in the Shriners’ band. For several years 
Mr. Bernheimer had spent thousands of 
dollars in the support of a brass band, 
purely for the practice it gave him. It 
was called the Amacitia band, and he left 
it a $20,000 annual endowment in his will. 
Came a night, when the regular bass drum- 
mer of the Shriner’s band was out of com- 
mission. Mr. Bernheimer took his place. 
The excitement brought on an attack of 
heart disease, and he died two days later. 
But he had a soul, 
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Staccato Arpeggi 
The Springing Bow 


APID staccato arpeggi are executed 

with the springing bow. Passages 
, of this kind are frequently - met 
(eR) with in violin music and are ex- 
tremely effective when well executed. In 
the Mendelssohn Violin Concerto there are 
twenty-four bars of these arpeggi, which 
serve as an accompaniment, while the or- 
chestra or piano has the melody, and many 
other examples could be cited in famous 
violin compositions. 

The staccato notes are not made, each 
with a separate impulse of the wrist as the 
beginner might think, but by the bouncing 
of the bow. A good Pernambuco §stick, 
with the tightly stretched hair, forms an 
exceedingly elastic combination, which 
bounces on the string like a rubber ball, 
when the proper impulse is given to it. 
When playing this rapid staccato arpeggio 
stroke, the bow bounces very slightly, and 
the hair hardly leaves the string, only suffi- 
ciently, in fact, to pick out the notes crisp 
and staccato. These staccato arpeggi with 
springing bow can be executed in this man- 
ner over two, three or four strings. Many 
pupils get the knack of executing this 
stroke very quickly, but others find it rather 
difficult to grasp the idea. 


Find Where the Bow Balances 


There is some one spot near the center 
of each bow where it balances and bounces 
best, and each pupil must find this place for 
himself, for this is where the springing bow 
must be done. The student who wishes to 
learn the staccato arpeggio stroke should 
first practice the arpeggi slowly without the 
springing bow, until they can be played 
with the utmost possible evenness. and 
smoothness. Then let him place the bow 
on the open G string, and pull it forward 
with a smart jerk. This will cause it to 
bounce and the stick to vibrate up and 
down. As the bow is drawn over each suc- 
cessive string it will bounce of its own ac- 
cord on each note. By pulling the bow 
slower or faster the bouncing will be 
slower or faster, making it possible to con- 
trol the tempo of the passage to be played 
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perfectly. Some acquire the stroke sooner 
by throwing the bow on the string at first, 
to start it to springing, while some teachers 
advocate striking the arm against the body 
at the beginning of each down bow for the 
same purpose, when the beginner is first 
seeking to get the idea of the stroke. The 
practiced violinist only requires to make a 
very slight impulse when beginning the 
stroke, and once started, it goes on of. it- 
self through the motion of the arm. Occa- 
sionally a pupil only succeeds in getting the 
initial idea by practicing very slowly, while 
elevating the hair from the string at every 
note and then gradually increasing the 
speed. This is merely to grasp the idea. 

Many fail to acquire this bowing through 
two very common mistakes. First, they 
bow too near the point of the bow, thus 
producing a mere stutter on the strings, 
which is likely to be unreliable, jerky and 
uneven, and the resulting tone too feeble to 
be of practical value. When played near 
the middle of the bow, there is enough of 
the weight of the bow on the strings to 
give solidity and volume to the tone. Sec- 
ond, many use too much bow—that is, there 
is too much lateral movement. A _ very 
slight amount of bow is required for this 
stroke, the hand and arm moving up and 
down almost perpendicularly, like a pump- 
handle, and only moving laterally as much 
as is required to carry the bow over the 
strings and keep up the springing. If too 
much bow is used the stroke becomes wild 
and uncertain, and the passage lacks even- 
ness, 

The hair should not be allowed = to 
bounce too high off the string, as this 
makes the arpeggio uneven and irregular. 
and -the resulting tone is too dry. Once 
the stroke is acquired it is not difficult. A 
pupil will sometimes practice it for months 
in vain, and then suddenly acquire it in five 
minutes. It is a good deal with this stroke 
like it. was with the famous violinist, 
Wieniawski, who despaired of ever getting 
a good firm staccato, but who suddenly ac- 
quired it over night. 
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Boston 


Boston, December 30, 1912. 


URING the month of December we 
<p| have had almost a surfeit of music 
Roawexa —operas, quartettes, soloists, ama- 
Lee teur concerts and conservatory re- 
citals have kept the music lovers busy. At 
Symphony Hall on Sunday afternoon, De- 
cember 1, Fritz Kreisler gave his first vio- 
lin recital. He played two concertos by 
Vivaldi and Mendelssohn, with orchestral ac- 
companiment and nine soli for violin with 
piano accompaniment. ‘The hall was filled 
with an appreciative audience and Kreisler 
played better than I have ever heard him 
play before. Kreisler is a finished artist and 
no bettér violin player than he, is before 
the public today. His violin is a Joseph 
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Guarnerius, 1737, and is a magnificent in- 


strument. Orange colored varnish, of which 
very little remains and a large, powerful 
brilliant quality of tone are the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of this instrument. 

The Zoellner Quartette gave a concert at 
the regular monthly meeting of the Har- 
vard Musical Association at their building 
on the corner of Chestnut and West Cedar 
streets. This is a remarkable quartette and 
their playing was almost faultless. The 
Harvard Musical Association was founded 
in 1845 and only those who have received 
a degree from Harvard University are elig- 
ible for membership. 

December 12, the Flonzaley quartette gave 
their first concert of their 6th season at 
Jordan Hall. A large audience was present. 
They played quartettes by Mozart in D 
major; Tschaikowsky, D major, and Hay- 
den, G major. The first and second vio- 
lins and violoncello are the works of Johan 
Baptiste Guadagnini of Turin, Italy, and are 
fine, robust instruments. The viola was 
made by Carlo Antonio Testore of Milan 
about 1735. All of these instruments are 
from the house of W. E. Hill & Sons, Lon- 
don, England. 

On Sunday afternoon the 15th inst., at 
Symphony Hall, Mischa Elman. drew the 
largest house of the season. During all my 
concert-going career I have never seen such 
enthusiasm displayed by any audience as 
was shown at this concert. Elman was 


compelled to respond to six encores, and 
the lights were turned out before the audi- 
ence would. leave. There is something 
about Elman’s playing which is indescrib- 
able. He is a great favorite and deserves 
it for he is surely a genius. He is also 
affable, obliging and courteous to visitors 
and has very little conceit. Elman is no 
genteel ear tickler, but a well equipped, un- 
surpassable violinist, manly, vigorous. His 
violin is a Stradivarius, 1721, and is a fine 
reedy toned instrument, not particularly 
powerful, but mellow and even toned. The 
varnish is a light red and the violin is about 
14 1/16 inches in length. 

Miss Nicoline Zedeler played here with 
Sousa’s Band and created a very favorable 
impression. There is a certain charm and 
intelligence in her playing which is very 
fascinating. I predict a great success for 
her. : 

During this month I have heard two 
Guarneri and two Strads played on by four 
of the greatest players living, and it is 
natural that I should have made compari- 
sons ‘on the tonal merits of these violins. 
I have found in all the various qualities 
which go to make up an ideal instrument 
for solo work in our large halls, that the 
Guarneri violins surpass the Strads in bril- 
liancy, power and carrying quality. The 
Strad instruments, with orchestral accom- 
paniment are lost in the big auditoriums 
while in small halls they do very well. 
They perhaps are a trifle mellower than the 
Guarneri violins and play easier, but here 
their advantage over the Guarneri end. 

Richard Grant White about 30 years ago 
wrote an article on Italian violins which 
was published in the Galaxy magazine. In 
comparing the merits of Stradivari and Guar- 
neri he says: “I have heard many Strads 
and many Josephs, but I have never heard 
from any Strad whether in the hands of an 
amateur or professional a certain beautiful 
quality of tone which I have heard from 
more than one Joseph. There is a certain 
nasal quality in all the Strads I have heard 
which is distasteful to me. There is an air 
of smugness about the Strads, which I 
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do not like, he seems-to be always dealing 
in the proprieties.” 

These are my opinions also in compar- 
ing violins of these two masters, I mean, of 
course, the genuine Strads and Josephs, not 
the innumerable fakes and _ counterfeits 
which are flooding the country. I do not 
believe that there are in the United States 
today, two dozen genuine, well authenti- 
cated Strads. I do not believe that there 
are one dozen genuine Guarneri. This 
may appear to be a dogmatic statement, 
but I have seen too many genuine instru- 
ments, both here and abroad to be too 
credulous. 

Many people offer their opinion on these 
instruments who have never had the op- 
portunity of examining real specimens and 
are not competent to judge between the 
genuine and the copy. During my thirty- 
five years’ experience with old and new in- 
struments, both in this country and abroad, 
I have only seen three well authenticated 
violins by Gaspara da Salo. I may state 
that I include violas when speaking of vio- 
lins. Da Salo’s violas are more numerous 
than his violins. I do not believe there is 
a single well authenticated Da Salo violin in 
the United States today. Ole Bull’s con- 
cert violin is the only one I have ever seen, 
and this violin is acknowledged by all the 
experts abroad to be genuine. The best 
authorities abroad concur in the statement 
that only about one-half dozen genuine Da 
Salo violins are known. I presume that 
some owners of Italian instruments sup- 
posedly genuine works of Stradivari or 
Guarneri may take exceptions to my state- 
ments. If so I cannot help this, as my 
long experience in examining a large num- 
ber of these old masterpieces has given me 
at least sufficient cause for making the as- 
sertion that 95 per cent of the old Italian 
violins bearing the names of Stradivari and 
Guarneri are not genuine well authenticated 
works of these masters. 


HHA 
A CURIOUS VIOLIN 


A French collector is the owner of one 
of the most curious violins known. It 
formerly belonged to Paganini and at first 
sight merely presents the appearance of a 
misshapen wooden shoe. Its history is 
curious. During the winter of 1838 
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Paganini was living in the maison de santé 
called “Les Néothermes,” at 48, Rue de la 
Victoire, Paris. One day a large box was 
brought there by the Normandy diligence, 
on opening which was found enclosed two 
inner- boxes, and, wrapped carefully in 
several folds of tissue paper, a wooden 
shoe; also a letter stating that the writer, 
having heard much of the wonderful genius 
of the violinist, begged as a proof of his 
devotion to music that he would kindly play 
in public on the oddly constructed instru- 
ment enclosed. At first Paganini felt this 
to be an impertinent sacire and mentioned 
the facts (with some show of temper) to 
his friend the Chevalier de Baride. The 
latter took the shoe to a violin maker, 
who converted it into a remarkably sweet 
toned instrument. Paganini was pressed to 
try the shoe violin in public. He hot only 
did so, but performed upon it some of his 
most difficult fantasias, which facts (in the 
handwriting of the great violinist) are now 
inscribed on the violin. 
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WORK IT OFF 


A MESSAGE TO VIOLINISTS, BY N. E. BAKER 


If you’re suffering with sadness— 
Work it off. 

If you’re on the verge of madness— 
Work it off. 


If your brain is in a mix. 


.And your fiddle’s out of fix, 


And you’re crosser than two sticks— 
Work it off. 


If the pegs will not stay stuck— 
Work it off. 

It is just the fiddler’s luck— 
Work it off. ; 

If the strings all want to snap, 

And you feel you need a nap, 

Don’t just sit around and gap— 


Work it off. 

If the rosin sticks like glue— 
Work it off. 

If the bridge falls over, too— 
Work it off. 


If you want to sit and muse 

Of the things you’d like to choose, 

That’s just where you’re sure to lose— 
Work it off. 
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A Word About 


Orchestra Pitch 


BY J. C DEAGAN 


myiiiE French pitch A-435, called by 
t ale French “diapason normal, ” and 
SM miscalled by Americans “interna- 
tional pitch,” was adopted by a 
Se appointed by the French gov- 
ernment in 1859, and was called at the time 
a compromise pitch, because at that time 
every country in Europe had its own stand- 
ard pitch. 

This French pitch was adopted for gov- 
ernment bands, orchestras and subsidized 
theaters throughout France. The idea of a 
great government recognizing musical pitch 
has done much for musicians throughout 
the world. 

The Germans never adopted the French 
pitch, for the good reason, as they thought, 
they had adopted a better pitch previously, 
in 1834. 

In 1834 a congress of German musicians 


and scientists was called to settle the moot- 


ed question of pitch at Stuttgart, Germany. 
They wanted to settle once and for all the 
pitch question, and preserved the pitch of 
the master Beethoven, who had just died a 
short time before. 

This pitch was called “Seibler’s Stuttgart 
Standard A-440,” and has been the universal 
pitch in Germany ever since, and is now 
the pitch of every orchestra in the world 
worthy of the name of orchestra. 

The writer has heard the leading orches- 
tras of thirty nations in the past year, and 
has investigated the pitch question every- 
where. I only met two orchestras in all 
Europe and the Orient who varied from my 
A-440 tuning fork, and those were not rep- 
resentative orchestras. Italy, France, Aus- 
tria, Germany, Bohemia and England all use 
A-440 for orchestral work. 

Mr. Weingartner, who conducted ‘“Wag- 
ner’s Nieblungen Ring,” at the Paris Opera, 
has a very fine orchestra, which uses A-440, 
the German pitch. The musicians were Ger- 
mans, Austrians and French. They say the 
French adopted A-435, but do not use it 
themselves, and are not able to enforce its 
use. 


The was 


‘international pitch A-435” 


adopted at a convention of pianoforte man- 
ufacturers, at New York, in 1891, who now 
use this pitch in nearly all countries. No 
foreign orchestra uses A-435, but piano 

manufacturers do. . 

The Musical Unions of America have 
also adopted this pitch, A-435, but they 
rarely ever use it. The leading orchestras 
of America, one and all, use the German 
pitch A-440, although some of them will 
tell you they use A-439, or some other frac- 
tion, but they all use A-440 or very near it. 

The difference between A-435 and A-440. 
is only slight, a one-fifth of a semitone, so 
little difference that if two basses were play- 
ing, one A-435 and one A-440 (that is, two 
octaves lower), they would make a very agree- 
able tremolo; but if two instruments were 
playing, one A-435 and one A-440, in- al- 
tissimo, two octaves lower, they would make 
a very bad discord. 

The Philharmonic Society Orchestra of 
London adopted A-439, but use A-440. We 
hear of the “philharmonic pitch” and “new 
philharmonic pitch,” but no one ever knew 
what was meant by these terms. They 
might mean most anything. 

The word philharmonic means love of 
harmony or music. If I had the power to 
name a pitch, and if you will pardon me, I 
will take the liberty of naming A-440 “sym- 
phonic pitch,” in honor of the great sym- 
phony masters, composers and conductors 
who use this pitch, almost all of them, 
from J. S. Bach down to the present day. 

Of all different pitches in Europe, I have 
examined forks, in various places, which 
have been used at various times, in the last 
two centuries, some were as low as A-350 
and others as high as A-550, about half an 
octave between the lowest and highest. 

Still, among the better classes of musi- 
cians there has been no change for over a 
hundred years. The pitch of Beethoven is 
still the universal orchestra pitch. 

The last works of the great man Scheib- 
ler, who made the forks for the Stuttgart 
Congress, in 1834, are lying in the British 
Museum, and I had to go there on many 
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pilgrimages before I could get the man- 
agement to let me examine them. It was a 
great courtesy, as the forks are all sealed 
up in glass cases, under lock and key, to 
keep from rusting, and I wanted to com- 
pare them with a set of forks of my own 
manufacture. Those forks are _ called 
“Scheibler’s Tonometer,” 56 forks tuned 
four variations apart, making one octave 
from A-220 to A-440 vibrations per second. 
There is another set of “Scheibler’s forks” 
at the Conservatory, at Charlotenberg, Ber- 
lin. 

Also the forks of Koenig, who took up 


the work of Helmholtz where he left off, 
are laying aside those of Scheibler, although 
those forks of Scheibler’s have been tested 
by “Koenig’s Clock Fork Tonometer, Pro- 
fessor Mayer’s Graphic Pendulum, Helm- 
holtz’s Syren, Ellis’ Tonometer, McLeod’s 
Clycloscope,” all mechanisms for measuring 
tone vibrations, they are found to be abso- 
lutely correct. Although Scheibler made 
them by ear, it was “Koenig’s Clock Fork 
Tonometer” that proved conclusively that 
the A-435, called “diapason normal,” low 
pitch, French pitch, international pitch, etc., 
was not A-435, but A-435-45. 
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BY EMMA WENDT 


Upon the floor’s a fiddle string, 

A broken, silent, useless thing. 
Its work is done, ’tis thrown away, 
So shall I be, some day—some day. 


Its laugh is gone, arid so it cries, 

While stretched across the bridge of sighs; 
It broke beneath the drawing bow, 
And I am breaking so—just so. 


The player tore it from its place, 

An angry look upon his face. 
For it had stopped him in his song 
A little moment—but not long. 


He found a newer, truer one, 

A pure delight to play upon. 
And so, I know, tomorrow He 
Shall replace me—discordant me! 
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Ambiguity of Musical Signs 


PLEA for Terminological Pre- 
cision,” is the title of a useful ar- 
ticle upon a subject that needs 
ventilation, contributed by Mr. M. 
Montagu-Nathan to the Miay number of 
The. Strad. 

Every violinist knows the difficulty of 
determining, in pieces or studies, exactly 
what form of bowing the composer intends 
by his use of dot or dash. The word 
staccato may mean so many varying styles 
of abbreviation of sound that it has come 
to. convey no meaning at all. It is simply 
taken to be an opposite of legato, but how 
much, and in what manner the sound is to 
be abbreviated is left to the player’s imag- 
ination—and that may be widely different 
from the composer’s. 

“The ‘dot’? and ‘dash’ signs, as usually 
employed in music for bowed instruments, 
have been used in a manner entirely lack- 
ing in method, to the utter confusion not 
only of the student but of the teacher. A 
dot is therefore never safely to be inter- 
preted as a sign of which the significance 
is, that the note beneath it is to be played 
either staccato or spiccato, for the reason that 
some editors have favored the use of the 
former sign, the dot, as indication of 
spring-bowing and the latter, the dash, for 
staccato. se 

“Professor Sevcik came forward as the 
savior of fiddle manity. In ithe 
earlier editions of his monumental work 
he made an effort to clear up the matter 
once and for all by employing the dot for 
staccato and the dash for spring-bowings; 
and when slow spring-bowing was required, 
he added the direction, spiccato, and for 
rapid spring-bowing, sautillé. In their re- 
spective vernaculars these words have the 
same significance, but their use as indicated 
is practical in that it supplies separate 


names for what are, in reality, two distinct 


types of bowing. .. . 

“The terms already mentioned do not, be 
it said, exhaust the catalogue of miscon- 
structions. There are also the words 
ricochet, ‘flying’ staccato, and detaché which, 
together with the others referred to, 
should, at some International Convention, 
say at Vienna or Moscow, be invested once 


and for all with a definite significance—an 
appropriate one for preference.” 

Mr. Montagu-Nathan goes on to point 
out the parallel necessity for reformation 
and definiteness in the signs commonly and 
promiscuously used to denote the various 
types of trils and turns. The sign fr is 
very frequently used, especially in editions 
of older compositions, when it is obvious 
that the turn would be more correctly em- 
ployed. Some editions of Kreutzer’s “‘For- 
ty Studies” are most perplexing in this re- 
spect. The writer also instances the em- 
ployment of the t sign in the last move- 
ment of Beethoven’s Violin and Pianoforte 
Sonata, Op. 30, No. 3, where a turn is clear- 
ly indicated as the composer’s intention. 

To the list of ambiguities which Mr.. Mon- 
tagu-Nathan has compiled for our benefit, 
we should like to add that of carelessness 
in the placing and grading of signs of cres- 
cendo or diminuendo. Possibly this may 
be the printer’s fault. But we conclude that 
proofreading applies as particularly to mu- 
sic as to literary print, and we cannot quite 
absolve the composer. 

In studying the emotional significance of 
a bar or passage, one is sometimes con- 
fronted with the fact that the emotional 
climax obviously culminates a little before 
or after the place indicated by the expres- 
sion marks. These things follow a natural 
law, but it often looks as if the marks of 
crescendo, for instance, which begin and 
end with particular notes, have been quite 
arbitrarily and artificially placed and are 
therefore misleading to students and play- 
ers without the insight to question their 
application. Naturally, this indiscrimina- 
tion is chiefly to be found in music of the 
romantic, bravura or drawing-room type; 
but even classics are not free from such er- 
rors. 

We hope that airing of the grievance— 
at all events of the staccato grievance— 
will lead to action on some such lines as 
Mr. Montagu-Nathan suggests, either by 
pronouncement of the International Society 
of Musicians, or by private but perfect 
agreement amongst the leading Violin 
Schools. 
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Playing in Public 


BY ROBERT BRAINE 


) FEW terse stiggestions on suc- 
cessful playing in public may be 
M of interest to the young vio- 


1. Choose a composition which you have 
really mastered. An easy piece correctly 
played makes a much better impression on 
your audience than a difficult piece badly 
played. Half the nervousness in playing in 
public comes from the consciousness that 
the composition to be played has only been 
half learned, and that the piece contains 
many technical passages where a_ break- 
down is imminent. 

2. Choose the accompanist with care. 
A poor accompaniment will paralyze the 
best efforts of the violinist. The young 
violinist should have a professional accom- 
panist, if possible; one who can humor his 
mistakes and help him through the trying 
passages. 

3. Strings should be closely looked after. 
Never put on an entire set of strings within 
a day or two of the concert. They will 
stretch constantly and the violin cannot 
be kept in tune. A new set of strings 
should not be put on nearer to the concert 
than a week or so, with the exception of 
the E strings, which may be put on the 
day before if necessary. 

4. It is not a bad idea to have on hand 
a set of strings which have been stretched 
on another violin to put on in case of a 
broken string. 

5. The violinist inexperienced in public 
performances will find it an advantage to 
rehearse his solo in the hall where he is 
to play, as music sounds different in 
different places, and it is somewhat dis- 
concerting to the novice to hear his playing 
sound so unlike that which he has heard 
while practicing in his own room. 

6. Worn or frayed strings should be 
removed and new ones put on before the 
concert. Strings kept on the violin a long 
time become saturated with perspiration 
and dirt and lose their tone. Worn out 
strings should be removed. 

7. As soon as the violinist arrives at 


the hall he should remove the violin from 
the case and tune it carefully to the piano 
or to the oboe of the orchestra, if he is 
to be accompanied by an orchestra. He 


should then prelude and run his fingers 


over the strings until they have adapted 
themselves to the temperature of the room 
and to the heat and moisture of the hand. 
If there is a room back of the stage the 
performer should take advantage of the 
opportunity it gives for a little quiet prac- 
tice. 

8. It is better to play from memory, if 
possible, as the player feels more free, has 
no music pages to turn and is not at the 
mercy of bad light or reflections on the 
page from the variously placed stage lights. 
A solo played from memory makes a much 
better impression on the audience. 

9. If music is used the pages of both the 
violin part and the accompaniment should 
be carefully turned to see if they follow 
in regular order, and that there are no 
missing leaves. Many annoying mistakes 
come from misplaced or missing pages. 

10. Very slow bowing on sustained notes, 
counting fifteen or twenty to each note, 
is an excellent preparation for a concert, 
as it has a tendency to prepare the muscles 
to counteract the trembling of the bow arm 
which sometimes comes from excitement 
and nervousness. 

11. Choose a piece appropriate to the 
occasion. A dashing Hungarian mazurka 
would not be appropriate to play at a 
church service, and an “Andante Religioso”’ 
would not achieve much success at a 
popular concert. The young violinist 
should always ask the advice of an older 
and more experienced musician than him- 
self before he decides on what he is to 
play. 

12. It is usually a mistake to borrow 
a violin to play on for some one event, 
even if the violin is much better than the 
one owned by the performer, unless the 
violin is loaned for a week or two, so that 
the violinist can become perfectly at home 
with it. The performer who borrows a 
strange violin the day of the concert, unless 
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it is almost the exact counterpart of the 
one he has, will doubtless find that he 
would have played better on his own, on 
account of being perfectly accustomed to it. 
One must know a violin thoroughly to 
bring out the best that is in it. 

13. Try to think of the composition you 


are playing, and not of the audience, and 
do not be discouraged if you are a little 
nervous ‘at the start. In nine cases out of 
ten this will wear off in a few seconds. 
Some of the greatest professional violinists 
sometimes make a “nervous beginning.” 
—The Etude. 


A Tribute To Stradivarius 


The late Dr. Joachim, who for many years 
bore the reputation, and deservedly, of be- 
ing the greatest living violinist, paid the 
finest tribute in all the literature of the 
violin to the Cremona masters, and gave 
the exact view from which these instru- 
ments are regarded by the greatest vio- 
linists. He said: “The violins of Stradi- 
varius are mines of musical sound, which 
the player must dig into, as it were, in 
order to develop their treasures, and I at- 
tribute to them a peculiar responsiveness, 
enabling the earnest player to place him- 
self completely in sympathetic agreement 
with his instrument. While the violins of 
Maggini are remarkable for volume of tone, 
and those of Amati for liquidity, none of 
these clebrated makers exhibit the union 
of sweetness and power in so pre-eminent 
a degree as Giuseppe del Jest, and Antonio 
Stradivari. If I am to give expression to 
my individual feeling, I must pronounce 
for the latter as my chosen favorite. It is 
true that in brilliance and clearness, and 
even in liquidity, Guarnerius in his best in- 
struments is not surpassed by him, but what 
appears to me peculiar to the tone of 
Stradivari is a more unlimited capacity for 
expressing the most varied accents of feel- 
ing. The tone seems to well forth like a 
spring, and to be capable of infinite modi- 
fication under the bow. Stradivari’s vio- 
lins, affording a strong resistance to the 
bow, when resistance is desired, and yet 
responding to its lightest breath, emphatic- 
ally require that the player’s ear shail 
patiently listen until it catches the secret 
of drawing out their tone. Their beauty 
of tone is not so easily reached as is the 
case of other makers. Their vibrations in- 
crease in warmth the more the player, dis- 
covering their richness and variety, seeks 


All these 


from the instrument a sympathetic echo of 
his own emotions, so much so, that these 
violins seems to be living beings, and be- 
come as it were the player’s personal fa- 
miliars—as if Stradivari had breathed a soul 
into them, in a manner achieved by no 
other master. It is this which stamps them 
as creations of an artistic mind, as positive 
works of art.” Dr. Joachim’s opinion, as 
one of the world’s greatest experts, shows 
very clearly why a violinist playing many 
violins, one after the other, cannot expect 
to make each one appear at its best. A 
teacher explaining this to a pupil one day, 
said, “The player wants to know the violin, 
and the violin the player.” 


HE 


It’s safe to say that every man God made 
holds trace of good 

That he would fain exhibit to his fellows 
if he could; | 

The kindly deeds 
hibernating there. 

Awaiting the encouragement of other souls 

_ that dare 


in many a soul “are 


The eyes that peer and peer to find the 
worst a brother holds; 

The tongue that speaks in bitterness, that 
frets and fumes and scolds; 

The hands that bruise the fallen, though 
their strength was made to raise 

The weaklings who have stumbled at the 
parting of the ways— 


should be forgiven, for they 
“know not what they do;” 

Their hindrance makes a greater work for- 
wiser ones like you. 

So, when they scourge a wretched one 
who’s drained sin’s bitter cup, 

Say something good about him, if you have 
to make it up. —Selected. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
BUREAU 


Editor Tuer VIOLINIST: 

I have a violin that answers the descrip- 
tion of the one Mr. Howe described in the 
October number of Tue Viorinist. It is a 
little oversize, varnished a deep yellow, the 
top has a prominent grain, and answers the 
description exactly except that it has double 
purfling both front and back and the back, 
scroll and neck are made of curly maple. 
The neck is veneered with ebony, but has 
no bone inlay. It is in a fine state of 
preservation and is the only one I have 
heard of like it. The label is “Gaspar da 
Salo in Brescia,” 1590. 

Could you give me an idea of the value 
of an instrument like this? Hoping to re- 
ceive an answer, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
A, Dye. 
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Editor Tue VIOLINIST: 

I wish to offer a suggestion for considera- 
tion in the next contest of violins. In- 
stead of the judges taking notes as to the 
merits of each violin as it is played, let the 
player select two violins. After they are 
played, the judges are to select which one 
of the two is the superior. This one is re- 
served, and another violin is played in con- 
nection with the one reserved. The best 
one of these two is then selected by the 
judges and likewise through the whole col- 
lection. 

It is quite easy to select between two 
violins, but very difficult among a dozen or 


more. 
B.S. BrReTcm: 
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Editor Tue VIOLINIST: 

Do you happen to know anything about 
the “Standard Sub-Agency” mentioned on 
the enclosed receipt, or of the “Mr. J. R. 
Nealy,” agent? About October 1, he took 
my subscription with payment in advance 
for two magazines, as you see by the en- 
closed, and now my letters of inquiry come 
back to me marked, “no such number on 
Chestnut street.” I think it a fraud and am 


wondering whether anything can be done 
about it. A reply from you and the return 
of my receipt will be greatly appreciated. 
Thanking you in advance, I am, 
Very respectfully yours, 
Oca E. HEILer. 


Hoe 


Editor THe VIOLINIST: 
As you sent me one of your violin books 
I thought I would see if you can inform 
me what place it is that there is a demand 
for the old Stradivarius violins. Mine is 
dated 1721. -I understand they offer a good 
price for the old patterns. 
Yours, 
Gro. W. CAUSEY. 
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Editor THe VIOLINIST: 

About three weeks ago an agent called 
offering two $1.50 musical journals for $1.85 
a year as a special holiday offer. He gave 
me a receipt (I subscribed for the Etude 
and. VioLinisT), with the name “Wolters- 
Johnson Agency” and a Boston address and 
said I might order THe VioLtinist for my 
scholars at $.85. I wrote to the agency and 
my letter was returned with the stamp, 
“No such address,” so I sent the receipt and 
envelope to Presser Company and they 
gave me your address and advised me to 
also notify you. They. still have the re- 
ceipt and said they would look into the 
matter and do what they could. If you 
care to look into the matter you could prob- 
ably confer with them. This man was 
surely making a practice of taking sub- 
scriptions or he would not have had the 
printed receipt slips. 

Respectfully, 
Miss AURELIA PLEGGE. 
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Editor Tue VIOLINIST: 

Your card to hand. I am enclosing: a 
carbon copy of the address you wanted, 
which I have corrected for you. This ad- 
dress was delivered before the teachers of 
the Ohio State Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Memorial Hall, Columbus, last sum- 
mer. I will be glad to have you use as 
much of it as you think would be of interest 
to your readers. If you use it, I will take 
it as a favor if you will send me half a 
dozen copies of the issue in which it ap- 
pears. Hoping that your ably edited mag- 


pa Ete 


azine is meeting with the success it de- 
serves, and wishing you a very happy New 
Year, I remain, 
Cordially yours, 
Ropert BRAINE. 
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Editor Tuer VI0LINIST: 

Just a few lines to let you know how we 
like Berlin. We think it a most beautiful 
city, and we enjoy the concerts so very 
much..° We were at Mr. Stock’s “concert, 
he gave here early in the fall, also Mr. Mor- 
ley’s concert. I suppose you know him as 
he taught at the Chicago Musical College 
at one time. Fritz Kreisler, also Mischa 
Elman, gave concerts before they sailed for 
America, which we attended; besides, we 
saw Nikisch with Willy Hess as soloist and 
many other noted musicians. Of course we 
attended all three of Mr. Kortschak’s con- 


certs. I suppose you have heard of his 
wonderful success. His criticisms were 
very fine. He also gave concerts at Munich 


and Vienna and at the latter place they 
put in five hundred additional seats and all 
were filled. Mr. Sevcik was at this con- 
cert to hear him. The criticisms from both 
places were excellent. 

Willard is doing splendid work; better 
than he ever did before. He has reviewed 
parts of Kreutzer, Fiorillo, Rode, Dont’s 
24 Caprices and Gavinies Studies and has 
reviewed the Mendelssohn, Viextemps and 
Bruch G minor Concertos, and has taken 
the Scherzo-Tarantelle by Wieniawski, 
Bruch Romanze Op. 42, Adagio by Mozart 
in E major with cadenza by Hugo Heer- 
man, Havanaise by Saint Saéns, also the 
Ernst Concerto in F minor. All these are 
new—also the La Ronde des Lutins by 
Bazzini—new. You see he has accomp- 
lished a good deal, as he has only had les- 
sons here about three and a half months. 

The stores are very pretty here at this 
season of the year and I never saw so 
many Christmas trees as they have here; 
each street corner is lined with such pretty 
evergreen trees that one wonders how they 
can ever sell so many. 

Mr. Osborne and Willard join me in 
sending kindest regards and best wishes to 
you for a Merry Christmas and a Happy 
and Prosperous New Year. 

Yours most sincerely, 
Mrs. Osporne. 


P. S—My mother sends us your maga- 


THE VIOLINIST 


zine aS she receives it and mails it with 
other papers. : 
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Editor Tue VIoLINIsT: 


Gentlemen: Please find enclosed $1.50 
post office money order to pay for another 
year’s subscription to THE VIOLINIST. 

I could not afford to be without your 
publication for ten times the price. 

Wishing you a prosperous New Year, I 
beg to remain, 

Yours respectfully, 
CHRISTIAN HANSEN. 


HE 


Editor Tuer VIOLINIST: 

I was very happy to receive the “Analysis 
and Interpretation of Special Violin Com- 
positions” and | thank you most heartily 
for it. It is one of the very “best things” 
TL haves seen. 

That reminds me that I guess my sub- 
scription is due before long. Kindly find 
$1.50 herewith. Also return card. I am 
simply a lover of the violin, not a master. 
Am delighted Mme. Maud Powell will play 
for us during December. I love to hear 
her. It is queer the Pacific Coast cannot 
afford to keep one of the great performers. 

Am playing with 20-30 violinists in a 
string band here at the University and I 
have promised to loan the “Analysis and 
Interpretation of Violin Compositions” to 
them—will also hand them some copies of 
Tue Viotinist. I think some months ago 
I sent you a list of violinists here that 
ought to take Tur VIOLINIST magazine. 

As always, 
JoHN WINKLER. 
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Editor THE VIOLINIST: 

Mr. Oettinger, of Boston, wrote me about 
a new instrument that is being made there, 
called the ‘“‘Choralcello,’ and of the tests 
that had been made of woods for sound 
purposes. He said acousticians and violin 
makers were greatly surprised at the re- 
sults. 

I wonder if THe VIOLINIST is going to 
present its readers with full particulars? 
It is surely interesting and important. 

Yours truly, 
Gro. M. Barser. 

Recently one of the great violin makers 
was visited by a talented musician, who 
claimed to be a violin maker himself. He 
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proceeded to tell how much he knew about 
the subject, which took perhaps an hour. 


He ended up by saying that a friend of his. 


had made several hundred instruments. 

Some doubt being expressed as to this 
being possible, he replied. ‘Oh, well! .He 
made them on a band saw—all he had to 
do was to put them together.” 

Enis is a trae story. , 1 ‘know the. great 
violin maker. One of the “Washington Ma- 
rine Band” boys was the other one. 

Geo. B: 
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Editor THE VIOLINIST: 

I am a violinist and recently a copy of 
Tue VIOLINIST came into my hands. It was 
the April number, 1911. On page 39 I find 
a challenge to violinists and have taken it 
up. I am sending you my answer. 


“You talk about your saxophone, 
Your cello and your horn, 
As though they were the nicest 
‘That in-this-world’ are born, 
And slander my dear fiddle 
And call it a pesky thing. 
But let me tell you something— 
It takes Brains to make it sing.” 


things 


I shall, of course, be interested to know 
if you print my answer to the challenge. 
Yours truly, 
HeLen Katz. 


Has 


Richard Strauss and His Modern Methods 
of Composition and Orchestration. 
Editor Tur VIOLINIST: 

Much has and is being written of Strauss 
and his methods—of his piling one discord 
on top of another without preparation or 
resolution; of inventing new instruments to 
produce strange and hideous sounds, etc. 
Weingartner, in a recent interview, says he 
considers Strauss’ writings noise not music. 
I will give some reasons for justification of 
his methods. 

He is living in and writing for this age; 
and the present age and conditions are 
quite different from those days of the old 
classic composers. Here are many of the 
things Strauss and some. of the other 
modern composers have for a model to 
copy after: First, the shriek of the railroad 
engine whistles, and rumble of the cars; 
then the sizzle and hum of the trolley cars; 


next the whiz and buzz of automobiles, and 
the outlandish sounds given out from some 
of their horns; then, too, I go into some 
peoples’ homes where every member of the 
family talks in as loud a voice as their 
lungs -will stand, and all talking at once, 
but some on one subject and some another; 
and for a crowning effect in instrumenta- 
tion, take the fog horns along the ocean 
fronts, with their doleful bellow, like a 
giant cow in distress. All these things the 
older composers did not have to listen to. 

I have heard music of Strauss which suits 
me—brought up from boyhood in the se- 
verely classical school—Bach, Beethoven, 
Mozart, Mendelssohn, Schubert, Schumann, 
down to Wagner, but I am too old to learn 
modern methods in music, and not in sym- 
pathy with anything which gets very far 
from the style of the old composers. In 
the days of Bach, Mozart, Beethoven to 
Liszt and Wagner, they could go into the 
open fields in pleasant weather and com- 
pose without being distracted by shrieks 
and noise of every imaginable kind, but 
could listen to the much pleasanter sounds 
of the running brooks, the singing of birds, 
the sighing of the breeze through the trees, 
and incorporate or weave them _ into 
their compositions, instead of the howls, 
screeches and unearthly noises we have to 
listen to in these days. 
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Editor Tuer VIOLINIST: 

I should ve very pleased if you could 
supply ‘me with all the copies of your little 
journal, called Tue VuoLinist, and the 
amount it will cost to get them, including 
the postage to me at Methley, Yorkshire, 
England. If you will kindly let me know 
by return of post I will forward the same 
on to you at once for their return. 

I am faithfully and most obediently 
yours, 


James RIcHARD CREWE. 
Mendelssohn House, 
Pinfold Lane, 
Methley, 
N. Leeds, 
Yorkshire, 
England. 

National Association of Amateurs, Na- 
tional Federation of Artists, Academy of 
Violinists. 

I will introduce them to the following 
schools for you if you don’t object. 
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Several of our prominent soloists and 


composers, Joseph Hoffman among others, | 


of the present time, have lately said, that 
there are no composers at present who are 
the equals of the old masters down to the 
days of Liszt and Wagner. Perhaps some 
of these things I have mentioned has con- 
siderable to do with it: Living at high 
pressure, too much noise and bluster—no 


time to concentrate the mind on anything ’ 


long at the time. 
L. P. WILDMAN. 


ay 
Editor THe VIOLINIST: 
Robert Braine, head of the violin depart- 
ment of the Etude, in the September issue 
is determined to uphold old violins as the 
only violins worth noticing, but his at- 
tempts to prove that the several trials of 
old and new violins within the last few 
years in Paris, and the one held last June 
in Chicago, have no value in determining 
the relative worth of old and new, lacks 
logic from every point. He says, it is well 
known among professional violinists that to 
get the best tone from a violin the player 
must use it continually for quite a while in 
order to get the best results; but, at these 
several trials, the players had to play new 
and old without any previous preparation, 
so that one violin stood really just the same 
advantage as the other, and a new violin 
gained the highest number of votes for ex- 
cellence of tone at each trial. Now, accord- 


ing to Mr. Braine, the old violins being 


better in tone—more responsive than the 
new, should have shown it at these trials, 
as long as the players did not know 
whether they were playing a new or old 
one, and the audience did not know except 
to listen and judge of the tone alone. 
Other tests of the same kind are being 
arranged for the future, and Mr. Braine will 
find they will all result in the same way— 
in favor of -the new violin. Then Mr. 
Braine says another proof that old violins 
are better than new ones is the fact that 
all the great violin soloists use old instru- 
ments. I have lived in the musical world 
long enough to know that with few ex- 
ceptions—one of these exceptions is Arthur 
Hartmann—the solo players will not touch 
a new violin; they shun them as they would 
a rattle snake. Another reason the great 
players use the old violin, is, they find it 
pays as an advertisement; the continual 


harping away about this Strad, or that 
Guarnarius, is swallowed by the greater 
part of the public just the same as years 
ago they believed in P. T. Barnum’s 
“Wooley Horse,” “Mermaid,” etc. Perhaps 
after.a few more violin trials, the public 
will begin to know more about violins. | 

L. P. WILpMAN, 
-h HE 


Editor Tuer VIoLINIsT: 

Enclosed find post office order for $1.50 _ 
for one year’s subscription, beginning with 
the January number, to-be mailed to a 
friend, ee, 

I, myself, am a regular subcriber but ob- 
tain the magazine from our local news com- 
pany. I have shown the magazine to a 
number who are interested in the violin. 
I look forward with interest to the arrival 
of each number. 

Wishing you every success, 

Respectfully, 


C. Hi Davis: 


On page 12 of the April issue of THE 
VIOLINIST is a photogravure of a lady tun- 
ing a violin. This, to me, appears to be a 
very interesting pose and makes a picture 
well worth framing, but as I do not wish 
to maim a copy of the book I wish to in- 
quire if you have an extra impression of 
this picture which you could send to me. 

I think I recognize the lady, but am not 
sure. 

The accompanying verses are an able ex- 
pression of a beautiful thought. 

Yours fraternally, 
C.-H. Dave 
a 


Editor Tuer VIOLINIST: 

It was with much pleasure that I received 
the lovely little book you sent me and I 
take the first opportunity to show my ap- 
preciation of such a helpful book. I am 
a struggling violinist and teacher in a coun- 
try town and it is only with the help of 
Tue VIOLINIst and such books as you have 
sent me that I can keep up my practice and 
keep in touch with the musical world. f 
expect to take your little magazine as long 
as it exists. I do not know when it is time 
for me to send in my renewal subscription. 
Please let me know. 

I shall do my best to get new subscribers 
for your magazine. 

"Very -trtly yours, 
Mrs. E. S. GARDNER. 
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Editor THE VIOLINIST: 

Have noticed your request in the De- 
cember VuioLinist for opinions relative 
to the difference between an “amateur” 
and “professional” musician. This being 
quite an interesting and equally educating 
subject to treat. of, I will endeavor to ex- 
plain same, herewith. . 

The mistaken idea is prevalent amongst 
the majority of people that the word 
“amateur” is applied only to the beginner 
or student and the word “professional” to 
the proficient or adept. 

We will, at times, hear at an entertain- 
ment, where a musician (requiring a fee for 
his services) renders a selection on the stage 
in a way not quite satisfactory, (and this per- 
son is a professional) the remark: “Oh, he is 
just an amateur!” whereas, on the contrary 
another will appear, who is really an ama- 
teur and has devoted his or her study for 
the love of the art and not a gain or profit, 
pecuniarily or otherwise, and senders the 
number in a masterly and proficient man- 
ner, will be classed as a “professional,” be- 
cause he or she is a master of the art. 

Hence the most concise explanation for 
both is the following: 

Amateur musicians: One who cultivates 
the art of music or pursues the study from 
love or attachment, and without reference 
to gain or emolument. 

Professional musician: One who culti- 
vates the art of music or pursues the study, 
not for love or attachment, but with a view 
of making a living, with his or her art, and 
with reference to gain, pecuniarilly. 

Yours in music, 
CHARLES FRISKA. 
Hae 
Editor THE VIOLINIST: 

What is the difference between an “ama- 
teur” and “professional” musician? 

At the present time there is no difference 
between the “professional” or “amateur” 
musician. Time was when a “professional” 


had to have the goods and be able to de- 


liver—times have changed—good musicians 
are found in both classes—poor ones also. 


In the federation you find the “profes- 


sional” doing manual labor day times and a 
Jekel-Hyde turn at the dance. 

Having served my apprenticeship in 
several of the A. F. of M. locals, you will 
find my answer will hit the spot. Look at 
it from all sides. 


You cannot tell if a player is a “profes- 
sional” or “amateur” as we have artists in 
both ranks. “Professional” should be ap- 
plied strictly to artists—not to teachers, 
dance or theater musicians. 


R. J. HAMMEL. 
——— 444 


Editor Tue VIOLINIST: 

There is no difference between the “ama- 
teur’ and the “professional” musicians, if 
both learn and follow the ten command- 
ments and have the essentials mentioned in 
the December issue of THE VIOLINIST, under 
the article by Ovide Musin, “Why Do 


. Americans Go to Europe to Study Music?” 


Two small boys were discussing the 
above question one day. The youngest fel- 
low said, “Oh, I know; one gets paid and 
the ‘amateur’ don’t.” 


Yours, 
Dr. J. R. MuncnHow. 
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Editor THE VIOLINIST: 

I am an old man, neither violinist nor 
musician, I gave a subscription to your in- 
teresting journal hoping you would take up 
the matter of orchestral and concerto work 
by other instruments (in which, sans piano, 
I am interested). In this matter and its 
essential purpose, leading up to chamber 
music and home concertos of a _ higher 
order, I am interested. 

Should you find cause to take up the 
broader field in earnest, I may be able to 
contribute my mite in the way of interest- 
ing matter for your paper. The theory oi 
the order of pure diatonic music, including 
the inharmonic series, and the means by which 
such music may be made practicable is the 
chief study of my life; and as a mechani- 
cian, I am making good where the thought 
and the “wisdom of the ages” have failed. 
But life is short, and my flame burns low! 

The “difference between the amateur 
and the professional” in music, as else- 
where, is that while the “professional” is 
a self-satisfied embodiment of cut and, dried 
rules and pedagogic “technic” gymnastical, 
relating to an arbitrary order, the “amateur” 
holds in his soul ideals of the pure har- 
monic order and always the desire for ex- 
pression in that order alone. 


Yours truly, 
Cuas, F. TorrANCE. 
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CHICAGO VIOLINIST TO ENTER- 
TAIN YSAYE 


A banquet will be tendered to Eugene 
Ysaye, the Bohemian violinist, during his 
presence in Chicago by the Chicago chap- 
ter of the American Guild of Violinists. The 
banquet will be held in the Florentine room 
of the Congress hotel, on the evening of 
January 26, and it is expected to be a not- 
able event in many ways. 

Not only will there be a large represen- 
tation of leading Chicago violinists to do 
honor to this famous artist, but a number 


Eugene Ysaye 


of eastern friends is expected to be on hand 
to add lustre to the gathering. 

Mischa Elman, Zimbalist, the Kneisel and 
Flonzaley Quartets, and other visiting ar- 
tists who will be in Chicago at that time 
will aid in making a thoroughly cosmopoli- 
tan gathering of unusual artists and as is 
seldom seen anywhere. 


Hae 
“BOHEMIANS” ENTERTAIN YSAYE 


NE of the most interesting social 
events in New York this season 
was the dinner tendered to Eugene 
Ysaye by “The Bohemians” at the 
Hotel Astor, December 22, 1912. There 


were some two hundred musicians present, | 


RoE 


forming an aggregation that probably has 
not been duplicated ever before in the 
violin world. Besides Ysaye there were 
present Fritz Kreisler, Mischa Elman, 
Efrem Zimbalist, Nathan Franco, Alexander 
Saslavsky, Bernard Sinsheimer, Richard 
Arnold, Ludwig Marum, Joseph Knecht, 
Edmund Severn, Victor Flechter, Louis 
Svecenski, Franz Kneisel, Louis Persinger, 
etc., violinists; Pasquale Amato, Putnam 
Griswold, Herbert Witherspoon, Otto Gor- 
itz, Albert Rice, William Hinshaw, John 
McCormick, singers; Victor Herbert, Frank 
Damrosch, Rubin Goldmark, Rafael Joseffy, 
Percy Goetchius, Leopold Godowsky, Rudoif 
Ganz, Richard Aldrich, W. J. Henderson, 
Max Heinrich, Rudolf Schirmer, Henry 
Holden Huss, and many others. Mr. Gold- 
mark was toastmaster. Mr. Ysaye made a 
speech in French and other speakers were 
Messrs. Henderson and Damrosch. 


44 
THE ABSENT MINDED SARASATE 


Mme. Clara De’ Rigaud, in a new book 
of “The Rhenish Musical Festivals,’ nar- 
rates an incident of the stay of Sarasate at 
her father’s home in Aix-la-Chapelle. The 
great violinist and composer was remark- 
ably absent-minded. When performing his 
morning ablutions he would hum a new air 
and would become utterly unconscious, so 
far as the outside world was concerned. 
While in this mood he would grab the 
water pitcher and pour its contents over 
his head, humming all the while as the 
water splashed to the floor and submerged 
rugs and carpet. In this way the artist 
ruined an elegant hand-painted ceiling be- 
low his room. On succeeding visits he 
was lodged on the ground floor. 
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Sweet Melody was once the rage, 

But not in this enlightened age! 

For Harmony now reigns alone 

And Melody afar has flown. 

Themes that abound with charming grace 
Are now considered commonplace; 

While those that are profoundly dense 
Must be admired—they’re so “intense”! 


When a resolute young fellow steps up to the great bully, the World, and takes him 
boldly by the beard, he is often surprised to find it comes off in his hand, and that it 
was only tied on to scare away timid adventurers——O. W. Holmes. 
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ADVANTAGES OF CLASS INSTRUC- 
TION 


BY RAY G. EDWARDS 


Zea) LE violin teacher who neglects 
| OS unison playing and a violin chorus 
Lal S EX is losing a tunity that I wish 

(Geb g an oppor y S 

Om again to bring to the attention of 
ay readers. It is claimed that some pupils 
will develop errors in tone production when 
playing in unison, because such defects are 
not so noticeable when playing with others. 
But I have never advocated class lessons to 
the exclusion of private lessons, and would 
be indeed surprised if any teacher following 
such a course made much of a success in 
his or her work. 

Perhaps the ideal plan for teachers who 
can command certain hours of study from 
their pupils (as in an established college) 
is to set aside Saturday for class lessons, 
reserving the other days of the week for 
private lessons, so that each pupil is re- 
quired to take two lessons, per week. At 
the, private lesson special attention is given 
to individual needs in technic, intonation, 
solo work, etc., and the pupil has one whole 
week to prepare each lesson, notwithstand- 
ing he is taking two lessons a week. 

The Saturday class lesson is quite differ- 
ent. First comes the unison playing of 
scales, broken chords, and technical studies, 
from memory. This is the best way in the 
world to cultivate memory, for although each 
pupil may not be letter perfect, no two of 
them fall down at the same place, the re- 
sult being that the playing goes right on. 
But each pupil dislikes to.stop playing and 
will make a greater effort to make a good 
showing in class than in private work. This 
adds a new interest to technical study that 
should not be neglected. After the unison 
playing, which need not take more than 
twenty minutes, there is half an hour de- 
voted to duets, trios or quartets for violins 
only, all the pupils taking part by assign- 
ing several instruments to each part. The 
duets by Mazas and Pleyel are best for 
this purpose. As the class advances this 
feature of the lesson naturally makes way 
for a string orchestra, merely by adding the 
viola, ’cello and bass. The lesson ends with 
solo work by each individuak member of the 
class, or as many as there is time for. 

In this way confidence is developed, quite 
necessary as a preparation for the public 
performances and concert work to follow. 
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The rivalry of the class work incites most 
pupils to do their best to add a little more 
finish to the solo work than would seem 
necessary if none but the teacher was to 


pass judgment on it. 


Nearly twice the amount of solo work 
can be done in this way, for each pupil 
hears the mistakes of others, and although 
they study different solos they absorb froin 
each other’s playing a general idea of many 
solos on which they need not take private 
lessons. J have found that by requiring 
strict attention of the entire class each pupil 
became interested in the solo work of the 
others, and could pick up the music and 
play it with very little practice. 

A class of this kind develops a very help- 
ful fellowship among its members. For the 
more advanced students interpretation can 
be explained and illustrated quite as well 
for a dozen minds as for one, while the 
preparation of so many different solos gives 
each member of the class a much broader 
view and a larger knowledge of the litera- 
ture for the violin. 


Ha 


ST. LOUIS CHAPTER OF AMERICAN 
GUILD OF VIOLINISTS ENTER- 
TAIN FRITZ KREISLER 


The only concert which Fritz Kreisler 
gave in the west during his short tour this 
season, was in St. Louis, with the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra. He was entertained 
so royally that he spent three days in the 
city. 

The St. Louis chapter of the American 
Guild of Violinists, Victor Lichtenstein. 
president, tendered him a reception in the 
studios of the Lichtenstein School of Mu- 
sic. 

Henrietta Lichtenstein, who served at the 
reception, afterwards presented Kreisler 
with a rose, saying, “The American Guild of 
Violinists present this rose to you as a 
token of their great admiration.” Kreisler 
then said, “Did you make up that little 
speech yourself, little girl?” Henrietta was 
wise enough not to say anything! Kreisler 
in his talk with us, deprecated the fact that 
so much stress is being laid on mechanical 
dexterity, deploring the practice of repeat- 
ing a passage over and over a hundred 
times. 

“Music was taboo.” <Kreisler was in 
genial mood, relating many amusing anec- 
dotes of his tours. 
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The: Inquiry. wicket 


BY MYRON A. BICKFORD 


AT Re cA bany WIN Sty oe 

QO. What are some of the essentials in 
forming a string quartet, and how can I 
obtain suitable music in the easier grades? 

A. I should say one of the first essen- 
tials to be observed in forming an amateur 
quartet would be to see that the four 
players are congenial, for unless they are in 
sympathy with each other, it will be very 
hard to make it a success. Then it is im- 
portant that each player have at least a 
fairly good instrument and also that he be 
fairly proficient on it. The one who essays 
the first violin must be one on whose judg- 
ment and musical knowledge the others can 
rely, since it is his place to set the tempos 
and to virtually lead the quartet. 

In the larger cities and towns it is almost 
always possible to find viola and cello 
players who will be glad of this kind of 
practice, but in the smaller places it is 
often very hard to find these instruments. 

In the case of the viola, any violinist can, 
with comparatively little practice, accustom 
himself to the alto clef, and once that is 
done, it is smooth sailing, since the general 
technic of the instrument corresponds 
almost exactly to the violin. Aside from 
these occasional hindrances, the “forming” 
is really the easiest part, since the work 
really begins afterwards. 

As to’ suitable music, it is better to take 
something which is very simple to start 
with, even though all the players may be 
real “soloists,” for the first and most im- 
portant thing to be worked for is the en- 
semble, and this can best be obtained when 
technical difficulties do not enter into the 
case. A few of the very easiest of which 
I know are Bizet’s “Adagietto” from “L’- 


Arlesienne,”’ Dunkler’s “Au Bord de la 
Mer,” Mascagni’s “Intermezzo,” Ruben- 
-stein’s ‘Melody in F,” and Schumann’s 


“Traumerei.” ‘These are all arrangements 
but they are eifective and will serve the 

After these the familiar Tchaik- 
“Andante Cantabile’ and _ Raff’s 
“Beautiful Miller Maiden” and some of the 
easier of the Haydn quartets may be 
studied. 


These can be obtained from almost any 
large publisher or dealer and it will prob- 
ably be possible to have them sent to you 
on selection. 

* Ok Ok 
E. R. B., St. Joseph, Mo. 

Q. Can you give me any information as 
to how to acquire a good vibrato? Which 
is more correct, the slow or rapid vibrato? 

A. The vibrato, after the ability to draw 
out a good tone with the bow, is one of 
the most important adjuncts to artistic 
violin playing, and yet it is an effect which 
is largely individual, at least to the extent 
that scarcely any two violinists do it ex- 
actly alike or produce exactly the same 
effect. The vibrato is really the distinguish- 
ing feature between different violinists and 
schools of playing, for if Ysaye, Kreisler, 
Maud Powell and Kubelik were to draw 
a tone from an open string on the same 
violin it would be rather difficult to dis- 
tinguish one from the other. But let each 
one play a short passage, using the vi- 
brato, and thosé who are familiar with the 
individual styles are at once able to name 
the performers. 

Of course the best way to acquire a good 
vibrato is to study with a master of violin 
playing who will see that it is properly de- 
veloped when you are ready for it. But if 
for any reason you are not able to study 
under a good teacher, there is a work or 
treatise on the subject by Goby Eberhardt 
which you will find very beneficial. 

There are also special chapters on the 
vibrato in “Catechism of Violin Playing” 
by Schroeder and in “The Secrets of Violin 
Playing” by Honeyman. The instructions 
given in the latter little work are the most 
complete and explicit which I have ever 
seen in print. 

As to the correctness of the slow or the 
rapid vibrato, this must be left to the in- 
dividual to a great extent. If it is too slow, 
it ceases to be effective and the same may 
be said when it is too rapid. 

Just listen to the best violinists and select 
a happy medium. 
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QO. Kindly give me a little information 
about the viola and the best method of 
learning the viola clef. 

A. The viola is just as important in the 
~string family as the tenor voice in the 
mixed quartet—no more, nor less. As to 
its tone quality, to me it has the most ap- 
pealing voice of the quartet instruments. 

For solos of a certain character it is most 
effective, though of course it has not the 
brilliancy of the violin. The middle and 
lower strings have a peculiarly rich and 
mellow tone, in fact almost a sombre 
quality. The viola is of course best known 
for its important place in the quartet and 
orchestra, but it has a very extensive litera- 
ture as a solo instrument, including a num- 
ber of concertos with orchestra, sonatas 
with piano (including one by Rubinstein), 
and almost any amount of smaller pieces in 
various styles, some of them arrangements 
and others original. There are a number 
of real virtuosos on this beautiful instru- 
ment, such as Emil Ferir of Boston, Alfred 
Hobday and Lionel Tertius of London, and 
a number of others who are members of 
various quartets and orchestras. As to the 
best method of learning the alto or viola 
clef, I should advise you to procure a 
Viola Method, such as Sitt’s or Bruni’s and 
play it through from beginning to end. 

This will have the two-fold result of mak- 
ing you thoroughly familiar with the clef 
and of adjusting your present violin technic 
(which I am taking for granted) to the 
slightly larger fingerboard of the viola. 

The learning of a clef is a simple matter 
of locating some one note or letter (in this 
case middle C on the third line of the staff) 
and working in both directions from it, re- 
membering the letters as you work them 
out. By actually reading through a 
Method you will not only get to know the 
letters very readily, but what is still more 
important to a sight reader, you will learn 
to connect the printed note with a certain 
pitch, which of course means with a certain 
finger or position on the instrument. 


* Ok x 
A. J. L., Seattle, Wash. 


Q. Would it be possible to learn to play 
the cello by means of correspondence les- 
sons, and are there any teachers or schools 


in this country giving this kind of instruc- 
tion? 

A. Teaching music and various instru- 
ments by mail has come to be considerably 
more than an experiment in the last few 
years, and there are a number of schools, 
as well as some private teachers, who are 
having very good success in this line of 
work. In many ways there is a decided 
advantage in having a private teacher, espe- 
cially in the case of an instrument like the 
violin or cello; but at the same time, there 
are some. advantages in favor of the corre- 
spondence lessons. For instance, when the 
directions for doing a certain thing are 
carefully written out, the pupil has the 
advantage of always having the instruction 
at hand to. refer to, while the teacher 
cannot always be present, and hence little 
mistakes are very liable to creep in, which 
must be corrected later. 

The question of whether it is possible 
to learn the cello, or any instrument for 
that matter, by this method must depend 
largely on the pupil. It is a fact that a 
large number of creditable players have 
been self-taught, at least so far as any 
actual lessons were concerned. They have 
learned partly by carefully following the di- 
rections given in ordinary methods, partly 
by observing and studying the methods and 
styles of other good players and largely by 
carefully analyzing and criticising their own 
work. Before one can make a success of 
correspondence study it is necessary to ap- 
ply this self-criticism very rigidly, and if 
this be done there is no reason why a good 
working knowledge of any instrument can- 
not be obtained in this way. If it is pos- 
sible to learn to play creditably well 
without any outside guidance at all, it is 
certainly easier if the work be specially 
prepared and mapped out for home study. 
I am especially familiar with the courses 
of study sent out by the U. S. School of 
Music of New York, and know that the 
cello course is practical and that pupils 
have gained results in many cases that 
would do credit to a private teacher. The 
Siegel-Meyers Correspondence School of 
Music of Chicago is also a well-known in- 
stitution which does good work in this line, 
although I am not sure that their courses 
include the cello. There are several violin 
teachers, among them Ovide Musin of New 
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York, and Leo C. Bryant of Kansas, who 
teach by correspondence, but I do not re- 
call at this moment any private teacher of 
the cello. 

* * x 
Bek A) yLopile; Ada: 


Q. What are some of the necessary 
qualifications of a good orchestral con- 
ductor, and is it possible to take up con- 
_ducting as a study in the various conserva- 
tories of the country? 

A. Some of the: more important qualifi- 
cations of a good orchestral conductor are: 
An intimate knowledge of the score and of 
the instruments comprising the orchestra; 
a certain amount of personal magnetism; a 
facility with the baton so that there may 
be no misunderstanding as to what is meant; 
a capacity for attention to details, or in 
others words, being a good drill master, 
and last but not least, an unfailing sense of 
rhythm. 

This is not a comprehensive list, but it 
includes most of the more important quali- 
fications which a conductor should pos- 
sess. 


I am not sure that conducting is made a 
special study in any of our American con- 
servatories at the present time, although it 
is quite certain that arrangements would 
be made for taking it up if there was a 
demand. 

For example, Mr. George W. Chadwick, 
the director of the New England Conserva- . 
tory of Music, is a well-known orchestral 
director, and would be prepared to attend 
to any classes of this nature, and the same 
thing is true in a number of schools 
throughout the country. 

When Safonof was the director of The 
National Conservatory of Music in New 
York, there was a special class in conduct- 
ing, under his personal instruction. The 
best training one can possibly have is to 
actually stand before an orchestra and 
practice. Then, too, one should see all the 
best conductors and study their methods, 
and, if possible, actually play under some 
of them. There is hardly anything which 
gives one a better understanding of the art 
than this, no matter how humble the instru- 
ment may be. 
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An Age of Publicity 


MHIIS is an age of publicity. The 
artist who fails to maintain ade- 
quate publicity hampers his prog- 
J ress just that much. Clothing, 
food and shelter are the three essentials 
for the preservation of the physical life. 
But there is more to life than physical 
conservation. We cannot afford to neglect 
the intellectual or the spiritual. The minds 
of the public must be fed with proper food. 
Nourishment for the body must be whole- 
some, good and blood converting if it is 
to produce the best results. Likewise, in- 
tellectual pabulum must be sound and nu- 
tritious in order to become effective. 

Artists commit a grievous mistake by 
thinking that they can get along without 
publicity. It is one of the most essential 
factors in their work. It is the very breath 
of their artistic life. It has been proved 
conclusively that those who court public 
favor must have publicity at any cost. The 
secret of success lies in becoming known 
and remaining known; in getting your name 
before the public and in keeping it there; 
in getting the people to talk about you. 
Sarah Bernhardt’s rule was to create talk 
about herself, no matter what, so long as 
she was talked about. Though such a rule 
is applicable to the musician only within 
limits, it is nevertheless a method that 
points to the mark.. Musicians recognize 
the importance of being public figures. 
They must be talked about. They must 
be on the public tongue; otherwise, suc- 
cess is uncertain, even doubtful. 

It is not necessary to depart from truth 
or to engage in a campaign of fraud, but 


it is essential to have something said 
often, in multitudinous ways and in as 
many different forms as possible. The 


artist should use a certain per cent of his 
income for publicity, for it is a commodity 
fully as necessary to his welfare as any 
other connected with his career. There is 
a right way and a wrong way, of seeking 
and of obtaining publicity. Therefore, one 
must be a student of it. He must know 
the right kind and where to get it. He 
cannot afford to seek publicity blindfold, 
nor can he expect good results if he falls 
a victim to sharks and rascals only too 


eager to take his money, and being un- 

able to fulfill their promises, offer, as an 

excuse for their incompetencey, some wit- 
less and irrational explanation. 

There is but one road. It is straight 
and true, though not always easily ob- 
served. One has to keep a sharp lookout 
lest he be lured therefrom. There are many 
pitfalls and snares; therefore it behooves 
the artist to be on guard as well as care- 
ful. The old axiom, “Be sure you're right, 
then go ahead,” holds good in this as in 
every other form of business activity, for 
publicity is a business, not a gamble or a 
game. Publicity is a necessity, but it must 
be pursued according to the principles of 
sound logic and business sagacity. 

Those who do not know how to under- 
take a publicity campaign can easily find 
out, and those who have not the time or 
the ability to look after their own interests 
can easily get in touch with those who do. 
The rule of the twentieth century is that 
you must become known, and if you are 
known you must become more so. There 
is no other road to contemporary fame. 
—Musical Courier, March 27, 1912. 

i m-| 
Ole Bull’s Widow Left $400,000 Estate 
Mrs. Sarah C. Bull, widow of Ole Bull. 

the violinist, left a total personal estate of 

$400,000, according to a report to the Sur- 
rogate of New York County made last 
week by Deputy State Controller Frazer. 

Mrs. Bull died: January 18, 1911, leaving 

most of her estate to men and women as- 

sociated with her in the pursuit of a Hin- 
doo cult. Her daughter, Olea Bull Vaughn, 
successfully contested the will and received 
all the estate. The part of the estate lo- 
cated in New York amounted to $43,821. 
There were large real estate holdings in 
Maine and Massachusetts. 
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students 


American have acquired all 


necessary technic right at home; have be- 


come soloists without leaving these shores; 
have become teachers of harmony and com- 
position; have written symphonies and 
songs that are played and published in 
Europe. 
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The Wagner and George Violin Studios 


Suite 1000-1015, 16 Steinway Hall Bldg. 


HE new violin-making studios of 
the firm of Wagner & George, are 
in the same building that they have 
occupied for the past fourteen 
years; they have moved to more spacious 
quarters, and now have a beautifully-lighted 
suite of well-arranged rooms. 

The first picture shows the reception 
room, with its scores of pictures of promi- 
nent violinists, teachers and composers. 
The new violin case is not shown here, 
but the large cello case may be seen, and 
the old clock which has always been a 
feature in their rooms. The bust of Pag- 
anini is the work of Mr. Wagner, who de- 
votes some of his spare time to modeling. 

The second picture shows Mr. Wagner in 
his workroom, varnishing a cello; and Mr. 
George in his room, intent on some part 
of a violin. Their friends will find them 
occupied about as here represented almost 
any time they visit them; and it would be 
hard to imagine a more perfectly natural 
position for both. Mr. George devotes his 


work mostly to violins, while Mr. Wagner 
devotes most of his time to the making and 
repairing of cellos as well as the making 
of violin and cello bows, which are rapidly 
becoming recognized by the best artists as 
being superior to any other bows. 

It is fourteen years since Mr. George 
began his work with Mr. Wagner at repair- 
ing. His constant association with Mr. 
Wagner and other artists, visiting and 
those locating here, together with his born 
genius for his chosen art work, have done 
a great deal toward guiding him to the 
highest ideals of violin making. The first 
two violins he made were copies of a Jo- 
seph Guarnerius, the King Joseph of the 
Hawley collection, and Van Oordt’s Strad. 
After following these models for some 
years, he gradually changed, adopting a 
model of his own, following quite closely 
the Guarneri model, which type he found 
most successful as to tone. ; 

We are always glad to note anything 
in the way of a comparison of new and 


Messrs. Wagner and George in Their Work 


Rooms, 
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Reception Room of Wagner and George 


old violins, where the audience does not 
know which is being played. Such an oc- 
casion occurred lately at_a concert of the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. The 
concertmeister, Mr. Richard Czerwonky, 
plays an old Cremona violin. During a 
solo one of his strings snapped. Mr. 
George Baum, one of the first violins, 
handed him his violin a new one made by 
Mr. Carl George. The audience showed 
just as much enthusiasm as usual over 
his playing, not knowing that they were 
expressing a verdict in the great question 
of the old versus the new, with the result 
that thrée more violins were ordered by 
leading members of said organization. 

Mr. Franz Wagner is so well known to 
the world of violinists as a teacher and so- 
loist of the cello, that he needs no intro- 
duction. 

The violinists now before the public whe 
are playing the modern instruments made 
by Wagner & George are Adolph Rosen- 
becker, concertmeister, San Francisco Sym- 


phony Orchestra; Prof. Harold Knapp. 
Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl.; 
Ludwig Becker, former concertmaster 
Thomas Orchestra, Chicago; Herbert But- 
ler, Chicago; Guy Woodard, former con- 
certmaster Chicago Symphony and St. Paul 
Orchestras; Jan van Oordt, London, Eng- 
land; Hugh McGibeny, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Edwardo Hoff, Cincinnati Orchestra; George 
Baum, Minneapolis Orchestra; Harry Gil- 
man, touring country in Guerro and Car- 
men; Willy Specht, New Orleans; and 
many other well known violinists through- 
out the country. 

Wagner & George also have a fine col- 
lection of old violins, violas and cellos of 
various makers of the Italian, German and 
French schools, which include a particularly 
fine assortment of violins, ranging from $75 
to $250 and $300; bows of the best German 
and French makers; the very finest of 
Italian gut string and their own silver- 
wound strings, which can hardly be du- 
plicated anywhere. : 
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The important thing in life is to have a great aim, and to posses the aptitude and per- 


severance to entertain it.—Goethe. 
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A YOUNG VIOLINIST. 


Bernard Mandl, who recently appeared 
in.a violin recital, proved himself a splen- 
did. performer. -He developed so much 
since he was heard a year ago at Steinway 
Hall, that his teacher, Mr. Alexander Leh- 
mann, predicts that he is destined to be- 
come a fine violinist. He played the 
Kuyawiak by Wieniawski from. memory, 
his technic is already well developed and 


Bernard Mandl 


he played this composition with just the 
right spirit that brought great applause. 
He is eleven years of age and masters the 
following compositions with good skill and 
judgment. Thais, Serenade-Moszkowsk:, 
Spanish Dance, Rehfeld, Serenade-Drdla, 
23 Concerto, Viotti and several composi- 
tions by Kreisler. 
Hey 
Zoellner Quartet in New Jersey Concert 
The Zoellner String Quartet gave a con- 
cert at Red Bank, N. J., December 13,. in 
the First Presbyterian church, the program 
containing the Mendelssohn E Flat Quar- 
tet, op. 12; Beethoven C Minor Quartet; 
two short pieces, “In Elegiac Mood,” 


by A. Walter Kramer, Glazounow’s Scher- 
zo, op. 35, and Sinding’s Serenade, op. 92, 
for, two violins and piano. The Sinding 
Serenade was performed by Miss Zoellner 
and Amandus Zoellner on the violins, while 
Joseph Zoellner, Jr., played the piano. 

Williams Wallace Graham gave a violin 
recital last month. 

— Hab 

THE CONTEST PRIZE WINNER 
Editor THE VIOLINIST: 

Reading the very interesting article on 
“The. Modern. Violin,” by T.. He Mania 
the November number of THe VIOLINIST, fe- 
minded me that I had not expressed my ap- 
preciation to the American Guild of Vio- 
linists, who by their votes (in Contest of 
Old and New Violins, held at their Na- 
tional Convention in Chicago, June 13-15, 
1912,) awarded the first honors to a violin of 
my make, in competition with so many 
splendid specimens of ancient and modern 
art. 


I now wish to give, through your valuable 
journal, my most sincere thanks and best 
wishes to the guild. May it be a source of 
inspiration to its members and the musical 
world. 


I also wish to thank Mr. Ludvig 
Wrangell, the eminent soloist and teacher, 
for entering this instrument in the contest, 
and Mr. Thomas Purcell for the fair and 
impartial manner in which he performed his 
duties as contest player, in what must have 
been a very trying situation. 

I should like to suggest, at this time, that 
in connection with evenness, tone quality, 
power, etc. the closeness to Cremonese 
models in design, workmanship, wood, var- 
nish and general artistic effect should be 
considered at some future time. I feel satis- 
fied that a contest of this kind would show 
very surprising results. And what is more 
satisfying than to copy the beautiful Amati, 
the glorious Stradivari, or the magnificent 
Guarneri to obtain as near as possible the 
true expression, and meet with some 
measure of success? 

Yours respectfully, 
WALTER SoLon GOSS. 

Room 513, 218 Tremont Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

December 4, 1912. 

Reference: Midsummer Number “Violinist.” 
ADVERTISEMENT. 
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DRESDEN 


Rich, Strauss new opera was a disappoint- 
ment, chiefly so on account of the libretto, 
which is antiquated, so far as the foregoing 
play of Moliéres goes, and rahter tedious 
regarding the uninteresting plot of the 
opera. Of course there are parts in the 
score revealing Strauss’ unequalled orches- 
tration, his brilliant colors and so on, only 
they are hidden in detail. work, the final 
impression is dull. The criticism in the 
dailies ran the opera down in a distressing 
way, even sarcasms of more acid kind than 
those of Strauss’s own (in the opera) were 
published in the papers. The performance 
under Schuch’s lead surpassed anything 
heard of late. 

In a conservatory concert Adrian Rap- 
poldi distinguished himself as a Bach in- 
terpreter of note. He gave a mature ar- 
tistic reading of the Ciavouna. 

Carl Flesch and Arthur Schuabel won un- 
sinted praise for their ‘Sonata: Abend.” 
Flesch is unrivalled. 

An American violinist of great promise 
is Miss Whitsun, a pupil of Theo. Spiering, 
who introduced herself very favorably in 
a Geneerbehaus concert. She played La las’ 


Sinponie Espagnola and Hugo Kaun’s 

“Fantasiesteick” with orchestral accom- 

paniment. The young artist owns expres- 

sion and technic. She had a warm recep- 

tion. A. INGMAN. 
Hae 

America Needs National Conservatory, 


Says Ysaye 


“Afar off,” said Eugen Ysaye to Sylves- 
ter Rawling, “I noticed your musical prog- 
ress. Nearby, I feel it. At my _ first ap- 
pearance I recognized beneath the warmth 
of the welcome the audience accorded me 
a finer musical sense, a keener appreciation 
of art even than when I was here before. 
Why, thought I, does not this great, intel- 
ligent nation have more musical initiative 
produce more artists, create more works? 


rand the answer was inevitable: You must 


establish a national conservatory. If you 
cannot, as we do in Europe, have such an 
institution supported by the government, 


‘surely your men of great wealth will take 


pride in founding and carrying on such an 
institution.” 

“The ideal place for music? It is Vienna,” 
said Eugen Ysaye to Charles Henry Melt- 
zer shortly after his arrival in New York. 
The violinist did not notice that any seri- 
ous changes had taken place since he visited 
America eight years ago, but he did not ad- 
mire our new skyscrapers. “Those sky- 
scrapers built next to lower structures do 
not charm me,” he said. “They suggest— 
well, an uneven set of teeth.” 

Fritz Kreisler will return to America for 
an extensive tour under the direction of 
C. A. Ellis of Boston, and will play a great 
deal with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
besides his recital appearances. 

“Two hundred and fifty concerts in 1910- 
11, two hundred last year—and this year 
will record quite as many—made me feel 
that next year should be a year of rest,” 
said Mr. Kreisler. “But I could not re- 
fuse the splendid offer to come to America, 
for I love to be here.” (And one can see 
by the way he says this that America is 
very dear to him.) 

“There are tremendous possibilities here 
musically, and I recognize the growth since 
my last tour. Everywhere I find a keener 
interest displayed in serious musical art and 
also an advance in the maintaining of or- 
chestras, opera, etc., in the several cities. 
On the other hand, a greater manifestation 
of purely commercial competition is notice- 
able. Of course, creative art cannot flour- 
ish against too much commercial competi- 
tion. But in twenty years, perhaps, Amer- 
ica will have attained to its place of com- 
mercial preéminence and then it will settle 
down to the production of fine art-works.” 
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BERNHARD LISTEMANN 


| Be LISTEMANN needs no introduction to the musical public 
As Soloist and Teacher he has a reputation second to none. He suc- 
cessfully occupied the following positions : 


Concertmaster of Harvard Musical Association, Boston 
Concertmaster Theo. Thomas Orchestra, New York 


Concertmaster Boston Symphonic Orchestra 
Conductor of Boston Philharmonic Orchestra 


Conductor of Boston Philharmonic Society 
Conductor Boston Amateur Orchestral Club 
Director Violin Department Chicago Musical College’ 


As Soloist he introduced to the American 
public among prominent compositions the 
following: 


Joachim — Hungarian concerto in D 
minor; Vieuxtemps — A minor concerto; 
Ernst—F sharp minor concerto; F’. Liste- 
mann—G minor concerto; F. Listemann— 
D minor concerto; Reinecke—G major 
concerto; Dvorak — A minor concerto; 
Tschaikowsky—D major concerto; Paga- 
nini—D major concerto (complete) 


As teacher he brought out: Francis 
Macmillen, Floritzel von Reuter (both of 
international reputation) ; Theo. Lindberg, 
director College of Music, Wichita, Kan.: 
Johannes Brill, Professor Royal Conser- 
vatory, Hanover, Germany; Valdemar 
von Geltsik, Director Musical Depart- 
ment, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis.; Ben Cutter, Professor New England 
Conservatory, Boston; 8. Rhys, former 
Concertmaster St. Paul Symphony Or- 
chestra; Louis Eaton, Concertmaster 
Boston Grand Opera; Charles Higgins, 
Chicago Grand Opera; Members of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra: Fred Mahn, 
D. Kuntz, W. Krafft, R. Marble, F. 
Schuchmann, J. Hichler, J. Mullaly. 


© From all parts of the country: Abby 
Clark Hogan, Jenny Ladd, John Streeter, 
Alice Barbour (Honolulu), Bertha Webb 
McKinley, Ed. Tobin, Lillian Chandler, 
Edith Christie, W. Dodge, Agnes Pringle, 
Max Fischel, Frank Winters, Ethel Gerts, 
Johanna von Ackern (Berlin, Germany), 
Fanny Lasey, Alice Clough, Gurli Hausch, 
Dana Cooper, Louis Blackman, T. M. 
Paulsen, Ebba Hgertstodt, Berlin (Ger- 
many), James Voss, William Hoffmann, 
Wm. Furbburg, Professor Jos. Gahm, 
Mrs. Hall Thatcher, I.ouis Magnus, Geo. 
Brayley, Fred Given, Jos. Daudelin, B. 
Y. Holmberg, Agnes Gray, Vera Watson, 
Ida Howard, Geo. Baum, Carl Moller, 
Elsie Oberg, Otto Trentlein, John Behr, 
Josephine Jones, Winifred Townsend, J. 
Tinedo, Wm. Conrad, Alex. Lehmann, 
Mary M. Carroll. 


It may be of interest to know that the 
teachers of B. Listemann were the fore- 
most of their time: Ferdinand David, BERNHARD LISTEMANN 


Joseph Joachim and Henry Vieuxtemps. 


Mr. Listemann’s Studio is at the FINE ARTS BUILDING, 519, 
where he teaches in the afternoons of Wednesday and Saturday. 
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BRUSSELS 


When you enter the delightfully cozy 
house of César Thomson in Brussels, you 
have the impression of being in a venera- 
ble domain of art presided over by a veri- 
table patriarch in music. The master and 
his vivacious wife, an Italian by birth, at 
once give you the feeling of being at home. 
They are ready to discuss music with the 
ever-youthful enthusiasm of true artists. 
And considering this enthusiasm, it was 
rather a surprise to me to hear that the 
eminent pedagogue took anything but an 
optimistic view of present-day violin play- 
ing. 

When asked what he thought of modern 
American violin students, Thomson replied: 

“T admire their diligence, their persever- 
ance and their intelligence, but I deplore 
their hurry, their lack of thoroughness and 
consequent lack of inspiration. Of course, 
I speak of Americans in general when I 
say this. I have had American pupils who 
did excellent, even extraordinary work, but 
I find that your countrymen are somewhat 
similar to the ‘prodigy’ we have just been 
speaking of. They insist upon getting into 
public work before they are ripe for it. 
And you know yourself that, if a young art- 
ist begins a professional career before he is 
ready for it, it is very difficult for him later 
to resume his studies where he left off be- 
fore making his debut. 
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BERLIN 


The death of the ’cellist in the Marteau 
Quartet caused Henri Marteau to cancel 
all engagements of the season, despite an- 
nouncements made long before. 

Marteau came to fill the place of Joachim 
in the Royal High School, which, musically, 
has apparently proved satisfactory. Yet, 
as the personality or person of Joachim 
could by no means be duplicated, there is 
still a feeling of loss among the friends of 
the former professor. Marteau is still ac- 
tive in the-Berlin-concert world, despite the 
disbandment of the quartet, that had be- 
gun to be regarded as a permanent fixture 
in the realm of the artistic. A concert 
was given the past month by the violinist 
to assist the wounded Bulgarians. 


Famous Violin Maker a Bankrupt 
Dec. 7.—One of the most widely known 


violin manufacturers in the world, Robert 
Beyer, has just declared his insolvency. 
He was supposed to be a millionaire. Un- 
fortunate speculations in American copper 
stock are blamed for his losses. 

At present Theodore Spiering is filling 
numerous violin concert engagements in 
the European concert field. -On December 
1 he was the soloist at the Staedt. Volks 
Symphony Concert in Dresden and on De- 
cember 12 he was heard in his own violin 
recital in Berlin. Other engagements filled 
are at Lausanne, Copenhagen and Wies- 
baden, all with orchestra. 

On December 17 Mr. Spiering conducted 
the Bluthner Orchestra in Beethoven Hall. 
In the same week the young violinist, Zeta 
Gay Whitson, a pupil of Mr. Spiering, made 
her debut with the Bluthner Orchestra in 
the Konigliche Hochschule der Music, his 
teacher conducting. 


Hae 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Tollefsen Pupils Play Chamber Music. 


The advanced violin pupils of Carl H. 
Tollefsen appeared in recital recently in 
Memorial Hall, Brooklyn, assisted by Hen- 
rietta Hurwitt and Mabel Wolff, pianists, 
artist pupils of Mme. Tollefsen, and a 
quartet of four violins, Arvid Vik, Peter 
Simonsen, Roswell L. Thompson and Elling 
M. Hager. In place of Miss Rothwell, who 
was ill, Mr. and Mrs. Tollefsen played the 
new violin and piano suite by Edmund 
Severn: 

William Reddick, a young American 
pianist who has been studying with Clar- 
ence Adler, the New York teacher, has been 
engaged by Arthur Hartmann, the violinisi, 
as accompanist on the latter’s transcon- 
tinental tour. 

Jeanne Franco, violinist, and Bedrik 
Vaska, ‘cellist, were soloists at the con- 
cert given December 12 at the Waldori- 
Astoria under the auspices of the Ladies’ 
Society of the Sanitarium for Hebrew Chil- 
dren, Rockaway Park. The program 
opened with a performance of the Allegro 
and Scherzo of Arensky’s D Minor trio 
by Mme. Franko, Mr. Vaska and Miss 
Askenasy, accompanist. 

The Tollefsen Trio gave a concert in the 
ball room of the Hotel Astor on December 
20 under the auspices of the Public Good 
Society of which Mme. Alma Webster- 
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CRITICAL OPINIONS 


EUGENE YSAYE: 
“A virtuoso of a superior order —one of my best pupils.’ 


ARTHUR NIKISCH: 
“One of the most talented pupils the Leipzig Conservatory has ever had.”’ 


JACQUES THIBAUD: 


‘“‘A very remarkable artist, in addition to being a great violinist.”’ 


DR. OTTO NEITZEL (in Koelnische Zeitung, Cologne): 
‘‘“Among those whom we have heard on the concert platform during the 
past few years, he is the most finished, and sympathetic. One could call 
him a new-born Ysaye, if at the Same time his bowing—especially the 
elegance of his staccato—did not awaken memories of Sarasate.”’ 


ROBIN H. LEGGE (in Daily Telegraph, London): 


‘“‘Not since Sarasate have we heard violin playing more neat in the left 
hand or more masterly in the bow hand.” 
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Powell is the founder and _ president. 
Each member of the trio appeared in solos 
and in the trio by Schutt in E Minor, op. 51, 
mention should be made of Bedrich Vaska, 
the Bohemian ’cellist, who took the place 
of Paul Kéfer at very short notice. Mme. 
Tollefsen’s piano numbers were the A Flat 
Study, of Chopin, and the Eleventh Rhap- 
sody by Liszt. Mr. Tollefsen played the 
“Meditation” by Massenet, Pierrot-Sere- 
nade by Randegger and the Brilliant 
“Zephyr” by Hubay. Mr. Vaska’s numbers 
were a Romanze of Hugo Becker, a 


Moment Musical of Schubert, ending with 


the ever-popular Tarantelle by Popper. 


Alois Trnka in Recital. 
An addition to the number of violin re- 
citals with which the New-York concert 
calendar has been crowded was that of 


Alois Trnka, the New York violinist, who - 


drew a good-sized audience to Carnegie 
Lyceum last Sunday afternoon, assisted by 
Ludmila Vojacek, the Bohemian pianist. 
Mr. Trnka opened the program with the 
Tartini Sonata in B Minor, and later in the 
evening four transcriptions by Fritz Kreis- 
ler, the old Vienna “Liebesfreud” winning 
its usual tribute, and the Tartini Varia- 
tions on a Covelli Theme gaining a recall 
for the perfomer. Mr. Trnka chose as his 
finale the “La Campanella” by Paganini. 
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Sixteen concerts. were’ given by Mr. 
Spalding in Holland last month, with Coen- 
raad V. Bos, accompanist. 

Mr. Spalding will begin his American 
tour the coming fall. 

In her western tour, three concerts were 
given by Maude Powell in San Francisco 
at Scottish Rite Hall, with many numbers 
taken from the new music so character- 
istic of her program selections. 

The “Deep River” and G Minor Concerto 
by Coleridge Taylor, and “Up the Okla- 
waha,” (Marian Bauer), were given Mme. 
Gilbert’s Scherzo “Marionettes,” 
dedicated (with the three foregoing num- 
bers), to herself, and sonatas by Nardini, 
Brahms, Bach and Grieg, together with the 
Bruch Concertsttick in F sharp minor, and 
the Lalo Symphonic Espagnole, were pre- 
sented also during her stay in San Fran- 
cisco. 

Early in December Mme. Powell visited 
in Dallas, Texas, taking a short rest. 


owsky, in Carnegie Hall. 


-Concerto of 


NEW YORK 


Even the most prominent musicians in 
all the branches of the orchestra, violin and 
piano, with all the etceteras, were content 
to occupy the humblest seats at the joint 
recital of Eugene Ysaye and Leopold God- 
One of the first 
numbers was the César Frank A Major 
Sonata, dedicated to Mr. Ysaye, played by 
the two artists, similar in temperament and 
accomplishments. The Chausson “Poeme” 
was played by Ysaye, and when, as an end- 
ing, the Beethoven “Kreutzer” Sonata was 
given, encore enthusiasts rushed to the plat- 
form and demanded a dual encore. It was 
granted, though in a manner unique as it 
was surprising, for instead of playing a 
violin-piano composition, Mr. Ysaye ab- 
stracted himself in the playing of a Vieux- 
temps solo, while Mr. Godowsky simultane- 
ously furnished an accompaniment, decid- 
edly antiphonal in the combination, play- 
ing a Chopin composition. 

An immense audience greeted Mr. Ysaye 
when he played at the Sunday evening 
concert which he gave in the Metropolitan 
Opera House. Here he played the B Minor > 
Saint-Saéns and _ Bruch’s 
“Scotch Fantasy,” and though past eleven 
o’clock when the latter was finished, the 
audience refused to withdraw until two en- 
cores were played, the “Havanaise” by 
Saint-Saens and the Vieuxtemps “Rondino.” 
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Louis Persinger, returning to his native 
land after years of study in Europe, mak- 
ing his debut in New York early in the fall, 
appeared, for the second time, in Aeolian 
Hall, after an extensive western tour, giving 
his first Chicago recital the middle of De- 
cember. The program was given January 
14, opening with older classical works, fol- 
lowed by compositions of more modern and 
present day violin writers. The numbers 
on the program were: 


{oak aendelsciceuers euasee: Sonata, E Major 
Adagio-Allegro-Largo-Allegro. 
3) Mozartyd een toeak sa Concerto, E Flat 


Allegro moderato 
Un poco adagio 


Rondo 
3..a: Desplanes-Nachez 25.44.00 ees Intrada 
b.. Mutfat. Press- kar ee Rigaudon 
c. Gretry-Franko/.7.... Danse siezere 


«Vd. Pugnani-Kreisler. Prelude and. Allegro 
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R. ALEXANDER 

LEHMANN, recog- 

nized abroad and 

in America as a 
pedagogue and one of the 
foremost violin instruct- 
ors, has been a resident 
of Chicago for many 
years. Pupils come to 
him from all parts of the 
country. During the 
summer months he in- 
structs three days every 
week ambitious teachers 
from out of town schools 


and colleges. 

Through his association 
with the great masters of 
Europe and his extensive 
travels through Germany, 
England, Russia, Ireland, 
Scotland and other countries, 
he has acquired a broad view 
of his work and developed an 
interesting personality. The 
advanced student who wishes 
to prepare himself for concert 
work is assured a most 
thorough interpretation of the 

, fee} «classics: Bach, Handel, 

Beethoven, Mozart, etc., 

Slr. Alexander Lehmann also the work of modern 
composers. 

_ His residence studio is most interesting. Many autographed photos from such 
personalities as Tschaikowsky, Auer, Sevick, Singer, Bruch, Wieniawski and many 
others adorn the walls. His musical library is probably the finest in the country. 

Mr. Lehmann received the news from Madame Wieniawski of her famous hus- 
band’s death on November 11, aged 75. When Mr. Lehmann went abroad he was in- 
vited by Joseph Wieniawski to come to him and play the more important compositions 
of his gifted brother, Henry, and through him he received many helpful suggestions, 
forming a sincere friendship which lasted until his death. 

One Sunday of each month Mr. Lehmann gives his time to correspondence with 
his friends in the old world. Only recently he received a letter from Johan Lauterbach 
and Karl Goldmark,—the latter’s opera, ‘‘Cricket On the Hearth,” was performed only 
recently at the Auditorium. Mr. Goldmark is over 82 years old. 

Mr. Lehmann is one of the founders of the American Guild of Violinists, is vice- 
president of the National Guild and treasurer of the Chicago Chapter. Among the 
many pupils of Alexander Lehmann, who have gained recognition here and abroad, are 
Bert Schmidt, who was his pupil for over six years, and is first violinist of the Kiam 
orchestra, Munich, Bavaria; Maud Higgins, Evelyn Walters, Edward Kohn, Carleton 
Kaumeyer, who have won recognition as magnificent performers. 

His studio is at 718 Fine Arts building, Chicago. 
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4, César Hrancky. 2G ose Sonata, A Major 
Allegretto ben moderato 
Allegro 


Ben moderato 
Allegro poco mosso 
5. a. Schubert-Wilhelmj........Ave Maria 
b. :Zimbalist...<, Hebrew Air and Dance 
c. Wieniawski-Thibaud ....... Saltarelle 
In his Chicago recital at the Studebaker, 
Mr. Persinger gave the “Chantnegre”’ of 
Kramer, so often seen on artist programs. 
The De Grasse Scherzo, the Mozart and 
Nardini. concertos were also given, with 
Samuel Chotzinoff, who is accompanying 
Mr. Persinger in his concert tour, at the 
piano. When in the city of his nativity, Mr. 


Persinger was welcomed by all the musical - 


organizations in the city, and in his recep- 
tion even the city, both officials and public, 
participated in the due appreciation of his 
accomplishments—a success in the place of 
his birth. In Denver, Colo., Mr. Persinger 
appeared as soloist with the Alice Nielson 
Concert Company. 

Championing the concerto in E Major by 
John Powell, an American, the Russian vir- 
tuoso, Efrem Zimbalist gave the work first 
in New York, soloist in a concert with the 
Nahan Franko Orchestra at Carnegie Hall. 
The concerto is modern in form and 


effect, and though thematically allied, per- 


haps unconsciously, to other compositions, 
the work is original in general development 
and musical content, and is a desirable ad- 
dition to the few American concertos. The 
Bruch G Minor Concerto, a Polish Dance 
by himself, also his “Hebrew Dance,” taken 
from the group of “Three Slavic Dances,” 
which twice when encored, were given 
by Mr. Zimbalist. The “Witch’s Dance,” 
by Paganini, with double stopping in har- 
monics, was given by Mr. Zimbalist at the 
end of the program, and encored three 
times, the C Major Humoreske by Grieg, 
Maude Powell’s “Minute Waltz,’ tran- 
scribed from Chopin, and his “Orientale,” 
being given. 

In Baltimore, on December 10, Mr. Zim- 
balist gave a recital, playing the Vivaldi, 
a minor concerto, Brahm’s Sonata in D 
Minor, the Cui “Orientale,” “Scénes Czar- 
das,” by Hubay, and the violinist’s own 
“Russian.” Mr. Zimbalist was enthusiastic- 
ally received and responded with several 
encores, which included the Dvorak “Hu- 
moresque” and a Chopin Walz. 


In Syracuse, N. Y., December 17, he re- 
peated the Brahms Sonata, giving a well 
diversified program, 

Friday and Saturday, January 10 and 11, 
the Powell violin concerto was repeated 
by Mr. Zimbalist at the Thomas Orchestra 
concerts, it being an innovation to the Or- 
chestra Hall concerts. 

Apprehension was expressed by Baroness 
Von Suttner in her crusade against war, 
that, at the Balkan crisis several weeks ago, 
if Austria became involved in the contest, 
Mr. Kreisler possibly would be compelled 
to sacrifice the bow for the sword and the 
instrument of art for the instrument of war. 
That such a calamity could happen is pos- 
sible, but that an artist, international in 
reputation, should sacrifice his one pre-emi- 
nent mode of expression perhaps ineffi- 
ciently to the interests of a sanguine and 
often self destructive contest, could not but 
raise a musical furore. Yet it is difficult to 
believe, even for the most terrible conflict, 
that providence, or perhaps the seeming 
guardian genius that has averted disaster 
and shielded those capable of giving the 
most to the world, many, many times be- 
fore, would not provide a method of de- 
liverance from, in the words of the Baron- 
ess, ‘‘the sacrifice to this madness of uni- 
versal slaughter.” 

But such fears can have no plate in the 
mind of Mr. Kreisler today. 

The first New York recital of the season, 
by Fritz Kreisler, was given at the 
Waldor-Astoria, ‘December 20, it being 
a benefit for the Music School Settle- 
ment. The Numbers played by Mr. 
Kreisler were the Sonata in D Major, Han- 
del; Prelude and Allegro, Pugnani; Melodie, 
Gluck; “Chanson Louis XIII et Pavane,” 
Couperin; “La Chasse,” Cartier; Variations, 
Tartini; “Chanson Méditation,’ Cottenet; 
“Caprice Viennois,” Kreisler; “Tambourine 
Chinois,” Kreisler; ‘Indian Canzonetta,”’ 
Dvorak-Kreisler; “Aus der Heimat,” Sme- 
tana. 

After Fritz Kreisler had played the first 
movement of the Beethoven Violin Con- 
certo at the first December concert of the 
Boston’ Symphony Orchestra in Carnegie 
Hall, New York, there was a storm of ap- 
plause which lasted fully two minutes. 

The great violinist, was recalled seven, 
eight, nine times, while the enthusiasm con- 


~ tinued without the slightest idea of a de- 


Recital by Zukowsky 


Alexander Zukowsky, the eminent violin artist, 
charmed a large and enthusiastic audience at 
the Dryfus theatre last evening, the recital be- 
ing the third number of the artist concert series 
arranged by Miss;Lena M. Baer, directress of 
the Lafayette Conservatory of music, assisted 
by Mrs. Edward H. Pottlitzer. The program 
presented by the distinguished violinist was one 
of unusual excellence and one that enabled him 
to display the full 
range of his remark- 
able powers. His 
playing is charac- 
terized by purity of 
tone, perfect sym- 
pathy with the 
composer’s motif 
and a dignity and 
grace of expression 
that are peculiarly 
his own. The pro- 
gram included sev- 
eral numbers that 
have become famil- 
iar to Lafayette 
muste* lovers. 
Partiun ss brite: de 
Diable” was the 
opening number 
and its purpose was 
to demonstrate the 
artist’s execution of 
the trilled double 
stops., “T-he -next 
selection consisted 
of three movements 
of the Mendelssohn 
Concerto, an ex- 
ceedingly difficult 
number, which was 
perfectly rendered. 
The artist brought 
out the full beauty 
of the composition. 
Theartist displayed 
his marvelous tech- 
nique in the allegro 
molto vivace 
movement. The 
Meditation from 
Macsenet’s 
“Thais” was an 
exquisite number 
which was beauti- 
fully presented. 
Mendelssohn’s 
“Menuett” and the entrancing ‘“‘Liebesfreud”’ 
by Kreisler were both impressively rendered. 
As an encore the artist gave the Beethoven 
minuet, which was used both by Kubelik and 
Maud Powell in their recitals here. The ‘‘Car- 
men’”’ fantasie by Hubay was elaborate in 
character. The last group included a charming 
cradle song by Caesar Cui, a brilliant serenade 
by Arensky, and the wonderful ‘‘ Perpetuum 


Alexander Zukowsky 


Soloist and Teacher 


Mobile” by Franz Ries, which is- one of Kube- 
lik’s most famous numbers. This requires great 
physical endurance as well as artistic expression 
and was the fitting closing number. Miss Ber- 
tha Mendelbaum, the accompanist, is a young 
and gifted musician, and her work lent additional 
beauty to the violin numbers. The violin used 
by Mr. Zukowsky formerly belonged to Dvorak. 
The next number in the artist’s concert series 
will be Margaret A. 
Allen,~ dramatic 
reader, who. will 
present Tennyson’s 
‘““Guinevere”’ on the 
evening of Monday, 
December 2.—La- 
fayette Courter, Nov. 
19, 1912. 


Zukowsky and 


His Orchestra 


The Chicago He- 
brew Institute, one 
of the large social 
centers in Chicago, 
1s succeeding in giv- 
ing the people of its 
neighborhood in - 
struction in the 
hand crafts and 
physical recreation. 
During the opera 
season a course is 
being given on the 
best operas. These 
are illustrated by 
vocal and-instru- 
mental music, in- 
cluding talks on 
armen. Gon- 
ener iy, oe PAauSisy 
Prkrictans 2.t) dal S> 
olde,’”’ ‘‘Cricket on 
the Hearth,” etc. 
Another musical 
treat is the orchestral 
concerts that are given 
every two weeks, to 
which the admission is 
limited to 10 cents. 

This orchestra is un- 
der the directorship of 
Alexander Zukowsky, 
made up largely of 
members of the Theo- 
dore Thomas Orchestra. 

On December 22, a 
seventeen-year-old pu- 
pil of Mr. Zukowsky, 
Harry Cohn, made a sensation by his beautiful playing of 
the Vieuxtemps Ballade and Polonaise and Aletter’s Fruhl- 
ingslied. On December 8 another Zukowky pupil, Reuben 
Davis, eleven years old, played the Rode ninth Concerto 
and Durand’s Checonne. Nellie Wolff, a Zukowsky pupil, 
will play on January 19th. 


These recitals have become so popular that the hall 
has been crowded and at the last December recital, some 
three hundred turned away; so they will be given weekly 
for the remainder of the season. A jubilee concert will be 
given January 10, with Mr. Alexander Zukowsky as soloist. 
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crescendo, It seemed as though even the 
most conservatively disposed were more or 
less secretly hoping that the decree against 
extras might for once be relaxed. Unhap- 
pily there was no piano on the stage and a 
repetition of the final concerto movement 
would scarcely have been practical, so the 
applausive clamor was after a time relaxed. 

Mr. Kreisel has fulfilled engagement after 
engagement in joint recitals with other 
soloists this season. One was given in New 
York with Olive Fremsted, soprano and 
another in Worcester with Mme. Matze- 
nauer. At a recital in Buffalo, Mr. Kreis- 
ler and Johanna Gadski gave the program. 


Philharmonic Trio in Brooklyn Concert 


The Philharmonic Trio, comprising Al- 
exander Rihm, pianist; Maurice Kaufman, 
violinist, and Bedrich Vaska, violoncellist, 
assisted by Willard G. Ward, basso can- 
tante, of the St. James M. E. Church, New 
York, gave a concert in the Crescent Club, 
Brooklyn on Sunday afternoon, Decem- 
beet: 

While Eugen Ysaye has not been made 
the successor of the late Edgar Tinel as 
director of the Brussels Conservatoire he, 
nevertheless, has been given a post hitherto 
held by the director in being appointed 
maitre de chapelle to the court. The new 
director, Léon du Bois, who has been at 
the head of the Louvain School of Music, 
is described by Le Ménestrel as ‘“‘an artist of 
real worth, a talented composer and a 
capable administrator.” His opera, “Ede- 
nie,’ was one of last winter’s successes 
at the Flemish Opera in Antwerp-and it 
is supposed that his new Brussels appoint- 
ment will open the doors of the Théatre 
Royal de la Monnaie to him. 

Further honors were given Mr. Ysaye, 
when he was banquetted by “The Bohe- 
mians” at Hotel Astor in New York. He 
was ushered in by President Franz Kneisel 
amid the blast of trumpets and roll of 
drums. Almost before the banquet had be- 
gun, out went the lights, and a Christmas 
tree in the forepart of the room, was re- 
vealed. 


Shortly after 9 o’clock another master 


of the violin was added to the assemblage 
in Fritz Kreisler, who despite the indispo- 
sition of his wife, came to be present at 
the festal board with him whom he has 
called “the greatest of us all.” There was 
a fanfare and the entire gathering arose 


and applauded the Austrian violinist as he 
made his way to his place at the right hand 
of President Kneisel. Two more note- 
worthy arrivals occurred before the even- 
ing was over, Efrem Zimbalist, who came 
from Brooklyn, where he had played a re- 
cital, and Mischa Elman who as soon as 
his appearance at the Metropolitan Opera 
House concert was over joined the party, 
and in Chicago the same artist, with per- 
haps even a few additions, will be present 
January 26 at the reception by the “Amer- 
ican Guild of Violinists.” 


In New York Mr. Ysaye gave a number 
of public concerts, one in Carnegie Hall 
with the Philharmonic Society, in which he 
played a Corelli and a Leloir number, and 
later the well known G Minor Concerto of 
Bruch. In the second concert he played 
the D Minor Concerto, by the same com- 
poser, the Mozart Sonata in D Major, the 
Saint Saéns “Havanaise” and several other - 
numbers, and according to those present, 
the performance of the artist was even 
above his usual playing. 

With so many concertos on the program 
one might have thought oneself in Berlin 


when Eugen Ysaye gave a recital, his third, 


accompanied by the New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, Josef Stransky conduct- 
ing’ Mr. Ysaye presented the Vivaldi Con- 
certo in G Minor, Beethoven’s D Major 
and Bruch’s “Scotch Fantasy.” 

The third concert of the Kneisel Quartet 
will take place at Aeolian Hall on January 14. 
The program will include the quintet for 
strings by Charles Martin Loeffler, in which 
the quartet will have the assistance of Samuel 
Garvliner. 

Paul Gruppe, the young ’cellist, arrived in 
New York aboard the Carmania the first week 
of this month, and has begun his transconti- 
nental tour to San Francisco. This will be 
his fourth American tour. Mr. Gruppe has 
just finished a long English tour with Mme. 
Pavlowa, the Russian dancer. 

Gruppe played on January 8 for the Cen- 
tury Club in Philadelphia and will give a 
recital at AXolian Hall, New York, the middle 
of January. During February he is to play 
a series of twenty concerts on the Pacific 
coast. His other engagements include appear- 
ances in Columbus, Evanston, IIl.; Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich.; Appleton, Wis.; Washington, D. 
C., and New York, with the Haarlem Philhar- 


THE LICHTENSTEIN 
SCHOOL of VIOLIN AND 
ORCHESTRAL PLAYING 


FACULTY 

VIOLIN - Victor Lichtenstein, Principal 
Julius Silberberg Joseph Gill 

Mrs. Victor Lichtenstein 


Edward F. Clay 


Musical Art Building 


=| Boyle and Olive Streets St. Louis, Mo. 


LEFT HAND TECHNIC 


As Based Upon Interval Practice 
By J. GERALD MRAZ : 
Before fully completed this work was submitted to Professor 


Otakar Sevcik of the Prague Conservatory of Music 
and received his entire approval. 


9 ae author and composer of this work studied with Sevcik 

for five years, was a classsmate of Kubelik. The work 
is a thoroughly logical plan for acquiring left-hand technic 
through a classification of intervals. Thorough musicianship 
is characteristic of the book. 


As the plan is entirely independent of any ‘‘course of 
stud. y’’ it is a valuable supplement to any teacher’s course. 


Price, 1.00 Net. 
Address the Publishers 


THE VIOLINIST PUBLISHING COMPANY 
431 So. Wabash Avenue “ - - “ CHICAGO 
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monic. The coming tour is under the direc- 
tion of Haensel & Jones. 


Bohemian Arts Club 


The first soiree this season of the above 
club was held at the Pilsener Hall, No- 
vember 20, to celebrate the memory of 
Paroslav Vechlichy, one of the most emi- 
nent of Bohemian poets and authors. A 
“Terzetto” by Dvorak, for three violins, 
was given by J. H. Chapek, Milan Lusk 
and Elmer Chapek. 

Herbert Kirschner, in the violin concert 
given at the Whitney Opera House, De- 
cember 17, by himself, played, among other 
things, the Paganini Concerto, Bach’s “Pre- 
lude in E,” for violin alone. 

Miss Ethel Beldon presented her violin 
and piano pupils at the Y. M. U. A. Audi- 
torium in Elgin, Ill., last Thursday. Those 
taking part were: Marvel Rambow, Mar- 
guerite -Wills, Forrest Kaynor, Thelma 
Olms, Carlotta Youngren, Wilda Coates, 
Arline Grunlun, Myrtle Rambow, Alverda 


Doxey, Mildred Coon, Norma Stewart, 
Lineta Lees and Marie Egner. 
HE 
CHICAGO 


Sadie Walker, head of the violin depart- 
ment at the University Studios, 5828 Wood- 
lawn avenue, has been engaged for the 


violin department of the Cosmopolitan 
School of Music. 
Among the numerous concert engage- 


ments Miss Walker has filled this year are 
those of the Quadrangle Club, November 
27: Wahoo, Neb., November 20; Emporia, 
Kan., November 22, and Macomb, IIl., No- 
vember 11, where she gave the following 
program: 


Gorncértoy Te Matores alone Bach 
Allegro 
Adagio 
Allegro assai 

Minivet salt Masse at te ee Beethoven 


Chanson outs hibbev Pavane.6 47s 

wai Baise d Deel dpsed eeeniae has baa Couperin-Kreisler 
ACTA TI EANLOC etotncantns td ee eee on Martini-Kreisler 
Siciliano et Rigaudon....Francoeur-Kreisler 
Variations on a theme of Corelli...... 

SPO ea RAT) ce ees eR, Tartini-Kreisler 
Ronde sidéstetiattvass oat see eee Bazzini 
An Old Love Vales. Gena Branscombes 

Mr. Arthur Fram, accompanist. 


Violin Recital by Amy Emerson Neill 


Assisted by. Miss’ Elisabeth Schmitz- 
Pollender, as accompanist and. soloist, Miss 
Amy Emerson Neill gave a violin recital 
in the Fine Arts Theater, November 12. 

Bruno Steindel appeared again as solo- 
ist with the Thomas Orchestra the last 
week in December. At the Friday after- 
noon concert Mr. Steindel was tendered 
an ovation incident to the presentation of 
a laurel wreath by one of the trustees of 
the orchestra in commemoration of the fact 


_that the Friday afternoon concert marked 


his twenty-fifth solo appearance with the 
orchestra, added to the fact that he has 
been with the orchestra dating from its 
organization many years ago. 

Robert Louis Barron, the young Ameri- 
can violinist, who began his musical edu- 
cation with Henry G. Ritz of Detroit, is 
preparing to enter the recital and concert 
field under the tutelage of Bernard Liste- 
mann. a 

Mr. Barron, though a young man, is 
now employed as one of the faculty of the 
Sherwood Music School of Chicago. 


Frederiksen Violin Pupils- 


A concert at the Whitney Opera House 
by three pupils of Frederik Frederiksen, oc- 
curred December 16. The three performers 
were Mrs. Louise Maier-Freiwald, Miss 
Pearl Hinkel, and Mr. Alfred Goldmann, 
and the program was diversified with or- 
chestra selections. Mr. Goldmann played 
the Saint-Saens Concerto in B Minor, Mrs. 
Maiuer-Freiwald, “Capriccio” by Gade, and 
Miss Hinkel, pieces by Sauret and Brahms. 

The String Quartet of the Northwestern 
University in Evanston is giving two com- 


positions, both new to Chicago, in the 
University Music Hall, January 14. Those 
composing the quartet are Harold E. 


Knapp, first violinist; Alfred G. Wathall, 
second violin; Charles Elander, viola, and 
Day Williams, ’cello. 

The Brahms Quartet, opus 60, with four 
movements, Allegro non Troppo, Scherzo, 
Andante and Finale for violin, viola, ’cello 
and piano, with Hila Verbeck Knapp, was 
first on the program, the last half being the 
Quintet, opus 6, composed in the year 1900 
by Wolf-Ferrari. The four movements, 
Tranquillo ed Espressino, Canzone, Cap- 
riccio (Gagliardo e vivace assai), and Finale, 
were played. 
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IRMA 
SEYDEL 


VIOLINIST 


Soloist Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Gurzenich Orchestra,Cologne(3 times), 
Boston Opera House (3 times), and 
Worcester Festival, 1912; engaged for 
New York, San Francisco, St. Paul and 
Hartford Symphony Orchestras. 
Season 1913-14 in America, 1914-15 
in Europe. 


For Terms and Dates, Address 
T. SEYDEL, 70 Westland Ave., Boston 
SUTORIUS & RAPP, 1 W.34th St.,New York 


Blind Violinist Among Recital Givers of 


VIOLINS ovsrirs Week at Newark 

Th 1d heir MERITS Le ea aie Arturo Nutini, the blind violinist and 
at are sold on their , not their ancestry. wats : 

Violins that stand supreme today, not tomorrow! pianist, gave a recital at Wallace Hall on 


That will ‘‘make good” in orchestra or concert at Thursday evening, December 14, at New- 

once; that don’t need 200 years to wake up or wake toN ee ete . 

you up. Sent on trial to any responsible person. ark, N. J., consisting of violin numbers ex- 
My booklet “AGE or ART ?”’ is free for a stamp. clusively. Lack of advertising was respon- 


FREDERICK A. HORN, Maker, LOAMI, ILL 3 fs 
ay sible for the smallness of the audience. 


Concerts | Recitals 


hohler 


Wieltntst 


Oberlin College 


FRANZ KOHLER ~ Oberlin, Ohio 


Die Hem ft eOs Eels Nel eaeen 


VIOLI 


75c. Extase—(Captivating, Valse lente) 75c. 
(exceptional duet for two violins) 50c. 


S11 west 2Gth Street 


MINNEAPOLIS 

Friday evening, November 22, marked 
the third symphony concert of the Min- 
neapolis Orchestra this season. The even- 
ing was one of great inspiration and en- 
joyment. Efrem Zimbalist, that prince of 
violinists, presented the Glazounow Con- 
certo for violin and orchestra. 

Miss Ruth Anderson, violinist, played in 
a recital with Mrs. Wilma Anderson-Gil- 
man, her sister, at the First Baptist Church 
October 23. 


OVIDE MOUSIN’S 
VIRTUOSO SCHOOL, 


Recoenized as the LEADING School of Violin Playing in the United States 


Mr. Musin brings to bear his SUPREME knowledge and experience as Teacher and Concert Artist of 40 
years standing and imparts the innermost secrets of the art as only a master can. 
mate personal association with the geniuses of the violin of the 19th century, OWIDE MUSIN 
is the O NITY authority in America today qualified to transmit the great Concertos and Violin Solos-ac- 
cording to the classical interpretations and traditions of the composers themselves. 

Violinists unable to come to New York may receive instructions from this celebrated Vir- 
tuoso and Professor without leaving their homes, through 

OVIDE MUSIN’S SCIENTIFIC COURSE OF LESSONS IN VIOLIN 

PLAYING BY CORRESPONDENCE 
In these lessons (indispensiable to amateurs and professionals alike) Mr. Musin has em- 
bodied every essential principle of violin playing requisite to the cultivation of tone, develop- 
. ment of technic, and control of the bow. Results which the player will attain thereby in a 
much shorter time and more effectively than is generally required by other methods. 
SONS—in Tonal—Bowing—Technical—or any other branch for SBSIGOSPH IAL, and con 
vince yourself. New Compositions for Violin (with acc): Nightingale—(brilliant concert number) 
Slumber Song—(charming, effective) 50c. 
Mazurka Elegante—(fascinating solo) 60c. 
ful tone-picture) combined with the rythmical a la Gavotte, $1.00. Prices net. Write for list of others. 


OVIDE MUSIN’S VIRTUOSO SCHOOL OF VIOLIN 
Dept. Vel 


By reason of his long and inti- 


Try two SPECIMEN LES- 


Melodrame— 
Swan Song—(a beauti- 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


LOS ANGELES : 

A violin recital by Ralph Ginsburg was 
given before the Gamut Club December 5. 
Most of the selections were from the Ro- 
manticist period, the earliest compositions 
being the Mendelssohn and a sonata by ~ 
Mozart. 

Alexander Zukowsky, concert master 
with the Theodore Thomas Orchestra, was 
soloist with the Milwaukee Liederkranz 
December 5, with Mrs. Herman -Zeitz as 
his accompanist. 


AUDITORIUM, Congress Street Entrance. 
HARRISON 392 


No other Branch in Chicago 


New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Washington, Cincinnati, Boston, New Orleans, St. Louis, San Francisco 
Paris, London, St. Petersburg, Berlin, Vienna, Madrid, Constantinople, Havana, etc., etc. 


Over 350 Branches in the Leading Cities of the World. 
Pupils traveling may transfer the value of their lessons to any other Berlitz School 


Superior Native Teachers 
Trial Lesson Free! 


Students from the first lesson hear and speak only the foreign 
language and thus soon begin to think in the same. 


Lessons privately and in classes, day and evenings, at school or residence. 
Conversation circles free to pupils and their friends. 


RECENT AWARDS 


Paris Exposition, 1900, Gold Medals; Lille Exposition, 1902, Grand Prize: Zurich Exposition, 1902, Grand Prize, 
St. Louis Exposition, 1904, Grand Prize; London Exposition, 1908, Grand Prize; Brussels, 1910, 
Hors de Concour; Turin 1911—Hors de Concour 


NOTICE 


During the Summer, Professors of the Berlitz Schools are sent to all places where there is sufficient demand; 


for lessons. 


Arrangements may be made at the office of any Berlitz School. 
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pecial to Our 
ubscribers 


Peeeleeeeeelele! 


Our list of subscribers 
includes 75 per cent of 
the leading teachers of violin 
in America, as well as many 
of the prominent makers. 


A feature of the ‘‘Violin- 

ist’? is the Directory of 
those professionally inter- 
ested in the violin in any 
capacity. 


Your name should _ap- 

pearin thelist. Fora d1- 
rectory card in the ‘‘Violin- 
ist’’ we are making a rate of 
$10.00 a year ;this to include 
the name and address. 


In writing to us for in- 

sertion in this Profes- 
sional Directory, be sure 
to write on a separate slip of 
paper your name and ad- 
dress just as you wish it to 
appear in the Directory; 
also the classification under 
which you wish it to appear. 


Remittance for this 
must accompany order. 


Ge svress Pee 
Che Violinist Publish: 


ing Company 
431$0. Wabash Ave., Shicago 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


The Pasmore Trio presented a program 
to Birmingham music lovers, November 
24, with Vera Poppe of London, ’cellist, due 
to the illness of Dorothy Pasmore. Mary 
Pasmore played violin. solos, the “La 
Folia,” by Corelli-Leonard. The following 
completed the program: “Quatriéme Con- 
cert Royal,’ Couperin; ‘Old Viennese 
Walz,” Kreisler;. ’cello. solo, -“Hungarian 
Fantasy,’ Popper; “Trio in B Major,” op. 


8, Brahms. ASR 
HE 

Pasmore Trio Plays Before a Thousand 
Girls 


Au audience of nearly a thousand girls, 
students of the Mississippi State College 
and Industrial Institute, greeted the Pas- 
more Trio at Columbus, Miss., on the oc- 
casion of the third appearance of the trio 
on the artists’ course of that institution. 
The young artists gave a program contain- 
ing chamber music works by Brahms and 
Couperin, and solo numbers for the violin, 
cello and piano. 


ITALIAN VARNISH FOR 
VIOLINS 


THE GREATEST DISCOVERY IN A CENTURY 


BERTINI 


Italian Oil Varnish 


The Varnish of the OLD MASTERS 
Made from old Italian formula 
of the year 1730 


A BOON TO EVERY VIOLIN MAKER 


Amber Yellow (Nicolas Amati) 
Light Orange (Antonius Stradivarius) 
Dark Orange (Guarnerius 


Different pe ae sepacetanay) 
a e upot 
Shades Light Brown (Aenaki) 
Dark Brown (Gasparo da Salo) 
l Sizing: Amber Yellow 


All of the above are beautiful rich violin colors. 


Two-ounce bottle, any color, with one-ounce bottle 
of Amber Yellow Sizing, one box of Rubbing or Sur- 
facing Powder and one box of Tripoli or Polishing 
Powder, complete with instruction book $2.00 


If you are a Violin maker do not fail to send for book 


Sole Agents for United States and Canada 
G. F. FERRON, Chicago, Illinois. 
717, 243 Wabash Avenue 
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Clayton F. Summy Co. 


Publishers of the 
Importers M U S | better 
Dealers class 


64 East Van Buren St., CHICAGO 
(Steinway Hall Building) 


Ours is essentially a house where the dis- 
criminating music buyer will find it desirable 
to trade, because of the excellence and supply 
of stock carried and the efficiency and prompt- 
ness of service rendered. 


Ours is the most practically equipped store 
in America for the retailing of sheet music and 
music books. 


A full line of the best grades of 


Strings for the Violin 


and other instruments. 


Mail Orders receive special at- 
tention at our hands. Orders are 
filled at favorable rates, and intelli- 
gent, prompt and dependable service 
is guaranteed. 


DAYTON, O. 


Joseph Cortez, a Chicago violinist, with 
the assistance of other artists, gave a re- 
cital at the home of Mrs. John R. Mann in 
honor of Angelo Cortez, a young harpist, 
who appeared as soloist with the Cincinnat) 
Symphony Orchestra last month. 

Mr. and Mrs. Adolph Hahn,- violinists, 
will give the second of the series of five 
musicales to be given by Mrs. H. E. Tal- 
bott. 

Elsa Ruegger has been giving a series of 
‘cello recitals here, assisted by her husband, 
under the Orpheum management. 


Ha 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The Lichtenstein School of Violin and Or- 
chestral Playing gave its first studio recital 
Wednesday evening, November 20, in the 
Musical Art Building, with the following pro- 
gram: 

1. Triumphal March 


‘under Felix von Weingartner. 


Violin Ensemble: 
Joseph Gill, Saul Cohen, Besse Holn- 
back, Dorothy Livingston, Charlotte 
_ Burton, Gertrude Bell - 


2, COHCELtO HA” IMD racer teste eee Accolay 
Earl Gottschalk 

3. (a) Venetian Love Song.......%. E, Nevin 

(bh) Mazurka osc oo ee Mlynarski 
Besse Holnback 

4° Nocturne’ in“ Plate. Seace Chopin-Sarasate 

Dorothy Livingston 
57 Scene dé. Balletinc) sake os a ee DeBeriot 


Charlotte Burton 
Accompanist, Mrs. Leota Rader 
6. Songs for Mezzo Soprano 


(a }oRlegte sine ca te ks eee Massenet 

Ch Bewachetien fui. tecete P» Cornelius 

(c} Tf-One. Only Coulda... tee W. Berger 
Mrs. Victor Lichtenstein 

7, (a) Romanze ;-Andalonse sp: oe Sarasate 


(b) Czardas 
Saul Cohen 
8. Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso..... 


Saint-Saéns 
Joseph Gill 


9 Pastoral Seeties.,«. 1st noua) eae eee Papini 
Violin Quartet and Piano - 
At thé -Piano sce, % eee 4 Almira Chase 


The annual violin recital of Mr. Ellis Levy, 
violinist, assisted by Miss Lillian Kaufmann, 
soprano, was given in the Wednesday Club 
Auditorium, Monday, December 2. Mr. EIl- 
lis played the Vieuxtemps Concerto No. 5, 
followed by three songs for the violin—the 
“Nur wer die Sehnsucht Kennt” (Tchaikow- 
sky), Elman; the Brahms-Herman (‘Wiegen- 
lied,’ and the “Waldwanderung” of Grieg- 
Sauret. The “Fugue” from Bach’s First So- 
nata for violin alone; Kramer’s ‘Chant 
Negre’; McDowell’s “To a Wild Rose,” 
transcribed by Hartman, and “Coquetterie,” 
opus 18, the latter a composition of his own, 
and the Saltarelle by Wieniawski, were other 
numbers played by Mr. Levy. 

Cornelius Van Vliet, the Dutch ’cellist, made 
a fine impression with his playing at his solo 
engagement with the Apollo Club, November 
26. Mr. Van Vliet, at the age of 17, was 
‘cello soloist with the Philharmonic Orchestra 
of Leipzig. 
tion with the Vienna Royal Opera Orchestra 
He is now 
with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 

Ellis Levy, the violinist, gave a recital be- 
fore the Wednesday Club here recently. 


= 


sions 


In 1908 he held a similar posi- — 
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LAFAYETTE, IND. 


The opening number of the fourth an- 
nual series of artist concerts, under the 
auspices of the Conservatory of Music, 
Lena M. Baer, directress, was given by 
Cornelius Van Vliet, Dutch ’cellist, at the 
Dryfus Theater, October 14, Mr. Van’ Vliet 
was greeted by a large audience. 

Alexander Zukowsky, violinist, gave the 
third number of the series Monday even- 
ing, November 18. The audience was the 


Books for Violinists 


The following books will be sent to any 
of our readers on receipt of price. We 
prepay postage or express. 


Violin Maker’s Guide 

Directory of Musicians—Baltzell ...... 
The Child Violinis-—W inn 

Popular History of Music—Mathews 2.00 


i25 


Education of a Music Lover— 
Dickinson 


Key to Elements of Harmony— 
Emery-Lynes 


Harmonic Part-Writing— White 


Violinist Publishing Co. 


431 South Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO . 


WHERE FO BUY 


If you want to buy anything in the VIOLIN lne— 
LESSONS, ENTERTAINMENTS, MUSIC, IN- 
STRUMENTS, STRINGS, 


Profession Directory, Page 6 


largest that has yet assembled for these 
popular concerts. 

Bertha Mendelbaum, a young pianist of 
Chicago, was the accompanist.—Lena M. 
Baer. 


BERNHARD LISTEMANN 


Violin Soloist and Teacher of 


Advanced Pupils 


Studios 519 Fine Arts Bldg.— ie ear cay ate 


Residence: 611 Fullerton Av., Chicago 


ALEXANDER LEHMANN’S 
@ VIOLIN SCHOOL 2 


Catalog sent 


on application Suite 718 Fine Arts Bldg., CHICAGO 


VILIM _ Joseph Vilim, Director 
AMERICAN gi x, cum 
VIOLIN 
SCHOOL 


Write for Catalog 
Address 411 Kimball Hall 
CHICAGO 


HE supremacy of Maud Powell among violin- 
ists is evidenced by her appearance, as 
soloist, with all the great orchestras and 
leading musical organizations of- 
tener than any instrumental artist 
before the public. Re-engage- 
ments are the test. It has been 
said truly: ‘“‘Maud Powell stands 
today not only the Greatest Amer- 
ican Musical Artist, but also the 
Most Vitally Interesting Figure in 
the Violin World.”’ 


H. GODFREY TURNER, 1402 Broadway, New York 


etc;, refer to the 


ype 
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Popular Booksby Eugene Gruenberg 


Elementary Violin Lessons—For beginners, 
with hints for the teacher. 

Foundation Exercises—Melodious daily exer- 
cises, embracing all the tasks of violin 
technique. 

Scales and Chords, in their most important 
forms. 

Melodic Violin Pieces, by different masters— 
Volume I, 50 very easy pieces in the first 


The circulation of the above publications has been phenomenal. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

Herbert Riley, cellist, played at the recital 
November 21, with Miss Helen Colburn Heath, 
soprano. 

Mr. Riley played two movements from the 
Concerto in C Major, Haydn; Chopin’s “Ele- 
gie’ and Popper’s “Spinning Song.” 

HEE 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Irma Seydel played several violin solos in 
the concert given before the Apollo Club, De- 
cember 4, with Christine Miller, soprano. 

Miss Seydel offered the Introduction and 
Rondo Capriccioso, by Saint-Saéns; the Sara- 
sate “Faust” Fantasie and a’set of short 
pieces, besides added numbers. 


HAE 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Fritz Kreisler played at the second con- 
cert of the Ellis course, Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 17. 

At a meeting of the Friday morning Study 
Club, Miss Marion Mitchel, violinist, and Mr. 
Carl Webster, ’cellist, participated in perform- 
ing Anton Rubinstein’s trio, op. 52, in B Flat 
Major. Mr. Webster appeared as soloist in 
“Saloustucke,” numbers one and two, by the 
same composer. 


4 4] ——_—_ 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


Though Charleston, W. Va., is a Sriall 


place, it has a musical community which 
has developed talent, as is evidenced by 
the Mason Quartet, now three years of age 
and composed of the founder, Mr. Mason, 


a ’cellist from Berlin, and a trio of his- 


pupils. 


position. Volume II, 30 easy drawing- 
room pieces. Volume III, 30 easy oper- 
atic selections. (The last two volumes 
for the study of shifting.) 

Popular Selections—for violin and piano; 
volumes I and II. These books will prove 
equally popular with the aspiring amateur 
and ambitious student. 


At any music store. 


Iowa Success for ’Cellist Van Vliet 


Burlington, Ia., Dec. 2.—The artists’ pro- 
gram given in the Congregational Church 
on Monday evening of last week, under the 
auspices of the Burlington Musical Club, 
presented Cornelius Van Vliet, ’cellist, and 
Marie Pierik, pianist, in a program of seri- 
ous music before a large audience, which 
received both artists with enthusiasm. The 
Valentine Sonata was played by Mr. Van 
Vliet. There was an “Elegie” by Schrave- 
sande, a “Polonaise Fantastique” by Jeral, 
two Klengel arrangements from MacDow- 
ell, “A Deserted Farm” and “To a Wild 
Rose,” and Popper’s’ “Tarantella.” It is 
hoped to have both artists for a return en- 
gagement. . 
Hay 


JERSEY CITY; Niek 


Bonarios Grimson, violinist, was the solo- 
ist with the Schubert Club at its first con- 
cert December 11. Mr. Grimson played 
selections by Bach, Sarasate Kreisler and 
Brahms-Joachim. 


Ha 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Clara Damrosch Mannes, pianist, and 
David Mannes, violinist and former con- 
certmaster of the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra, gave their first of a series of 
“chamber music” evenings at the Belasco 
Theater, December 17. 

The pieces de resistance were Daniel 
Gregory Mason’s interesting Sonata in G 
minor for piano and violin, given last year 
by the same artists, and a Mozart Sonata, 
G Major, No. 11, in two movements. The 
fine Brahms Sonata in D Minor concluded 
the entertainment. 


a) pe 
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Violin and Cello Solos 
Ensemble Music 


NOW READY—Our new Thematic catalog (88 pages), of Solos for the 
Violin and Cello, also Ensemble Music by prominent composers. 


THEMATIC QUOTATIONS 
FROM 


ACCOMPANIMENT 
Recog- 


nized and featured by such artists as ALBERT SPALDING, MAUD 
POWELL, EFREM ZIMBALIST, LEO SCHULTZ, PAULO GRUPPE, 


and a host of others. 


A Postal will bring it to you 


M. WITMARK & SON 


LONDON 

When the managers of Melsa, the new 
Russian violinist, launched him forth into 
the concert world, it was as if they had 
ignited a musical bomb under their own 
feet. Before a comment had been made 
upon either the quality of his playing or 
prospect of possible musical development, 
the zealous promoters were doubtless star- 
tled by the attacks made on their methods 
both in England and America. The fol- 
lowing peroration, quite mild when com- 
pared with other comments, is from an 
American publication: 

“Indefatigable London representatives of 
the new Russian violinist, Melsa, seem 
never to have heard of the many young 
virtuosos whose careers have been tragic- 
ally blighted at the outset by injudicious 
advance trumpeting, or they surely would 
pause to consider whether their inflated 
press puffing of Melsa may not engender 
another case of ‘not wisely put too well.’” 

Though advertising is an important fac- 
tor in the career of every artist desiring 


DEPT. T., 


RATA soe SSIES ' 
47, WITMARK BLDG. rR ee 
NEW YORK 


to make a financial, as well as an artistic 
success, glaring columns of doggerel verse 
could be replaced by hongst, yet more mod- 
est, announcements, immaterial of the true 
ability of the artist. 


HHG 

Guido Panini, an Italian violinist domiciled 
in London, whose compositions are well 
known among amateur players, died recent- 
ly at the age of 65. He was born near 
Florence in 1847, and made his first ap- 
pearance in London at the Crystal Palace 
in 1874. In 1893 he was appointed principal 
professor of the violin at Royal Academy 
of Music in Dublin, but owing to ill-health 
he subsequently relinquished this position, 


returning to London. 


Phoenix Music House 
5700 Union Ave., Chicago 


SPECIAL PRICES 
“Cupid and the ‘ay Waltzes, ‘‘Mineola’’ Waltzes, 


““Waltz Queen” . Daniels, “‘Lauretta”’ Intermezzo 
Two-Step. Poue pieces $1.00 (11 pieces and piano.) 


Andante espressivo. 


The H. W. GRAY CO., 
Sole Agents for 


‘The Popular Cantabile ’” Clifford Demarest 


(Arr. for Violin and Piano) 


A clever, pane teaching piece of medium difficulty. 
Order it of any music dealer or of 


NOVELLO & CO., Ltd. 


2 West 45th St., 
NEW YORK 
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RED WING, MINN. 


The Lutheran Ladies’ Seminary, located 
near Red Wing, a city of ten thousand in- 
habitants, is the first school for girls among 
the Scandinavian and German Lutherans 
in the northwest states, and has entered 
upon its nineteenth year. , 

The teacher of violin is Miss Eva Baron- 
hill of La Crosse, Wis. She is an English 
woman by birth, and graduated first under 
Victor Busian, Trinity College, London; 
studied two years under Hans Becker; vio- 
lin, harmony and counterpoint under Gus- 
tav Schreck, Liepzig. The final two years 
were spent at Prague, Bohemia, studying 
with Mr. Sevick. Miss Baronhill concer- 
tized one year in the Middle West, taught 
two years at the La Crosse School of 
Music, one year with Mr. Charles W. Lan- 
don, Ardmore, Okla., and last year at the 
Mary- Connor College, Paris, Tex. 


HAG 
ROCKVILLE CENTER, L. I. 


Carl H. Tollefsen, violinist, assisted by 
Mme. Schnabel-Tollefsen, as accompanist, 
was the soloist at a concert in Rockville Cen- 
ter on December 4. Mr. Tollefsen was heard 
in two groups of solos and was encored after 
each group. 


Hay 
ST. CLARE, MO. 


Fram Anton Korb, a German violinist, gave 
a concert at St. Clare Sunday evening, Octo- 
ber 20. 

At present Mr. Korb is first violinist in the 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra, and is known 
among the concert goers of both America and 
Germany. 

The arrangement of his selections was as 
follows: 

“Le trille du Diable,” Sonata for Violin and 


Pian GLOTLe > ase tan Oe cera e eee Tartint 
(a) Andantes Contabile~ so eo ee Mozart 
(b) Hulamzo Balatin—Scene de la Czar- 

da! any eh Ua eee ee earners Hubay 
Concerto in D Major...... Paganini-Wilhelmj 
aE 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


Anton Blaaha, violinist and teacher in the 
Central Conservatory, gave a recital, with 
other members of the faculty, on the evening 
of November 13, 1912. 


BEEL QUARTET CONCERT 


The Beel Quartet, at its second concert 
given at the St. Francis, San Francisco, Tues- 
day evening, December 2, offered, besides the 
Haydn Quartet in D and Beethoven Quar- 
tet in G Minor, the Debussy Quartet in G 
Minor. 


—— 444 
OMAHA, NEB. 


Emily Cleve played here recently for the 
first time since her return from European 
study. She was accompanied on the piano. 
by Martin Bush. 


Has 
PORTLAND. ORE. 


William Wallace Graham, violinist, who 
has recently returned from Germany, where 
he has spent the last four years: in study 
and concert work, gave a recital recently 
at Masonic Temple. 

Edgar E. Coursen was his accompanist. 


Hae 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Emil Terir, first viola of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, gave a recital here last 
month. She was assisted by Rosetta Key, 
vocal soloist. 


qb —___ 
Mr. Frederick Heizer, Jr. 


Mr. Frederick Heizer, Jr., gave a fine vio- 
lin recital at the Redfield College Conser- 
vatory of Music, Redfield, Minn. He also 
gave a recital at Elk Point on November 5. 


PLAY EDW. HERMAN’S ARRANGEMENT of 


“The Mocking Bird” 


for your next Violin Solo and make a “‘hit.”” 
tion card. It’s 


Send for descrip- 
REE. Better still, send this ad and 50c in 


one-cent stamps and you will receive a copy postpaid. Regular 
price $1.0 G. H. SCHUSTER, 
49 South Main St., Salt Lake City, Utah 


YOUR COMPOSITION Sone. Pass Solo, Band. Orchestra Mandolin 


uitar, Banjo or Music Book 
COMPOSERS SEND YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 
We arrange, make music plates, and print music of all kinds, 
secure copyrights, etc. ESTIMATES CHEERFULLY GIVEN. 
Our motto, “Once a customer, always a customer.” Corres- 
pondence solicited. References, any Chicago Publisher. 


H. S. TALBOT & C0 MUSIC ENGRAVERS AND PRINTERS 


ey Office 105 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Of Special Interest to Violinists 


There is hardly a more appropriate album for violinists—a work that comprises both 
teaching material and compositions for recreation and performance—than our 


SITT VIOLIN ALBUM 


An album for violin and piano containing only the best compositions—no dead selections—of well known cele- 


brated composers. 


It has been carefully compiled, arranged in progressive order, with fingering, bowing and 


marks of expression, by the famous virtuoso, Hans Sitt, the well known head of the violin department of the 


conservatory at Leipsig. 


The whole work is issued in five volumes, at the price of 50c a volume, $2.50 for the complete set. 
Upon receipt of the amount due, we will forward this splendid work to any address 


Breitkopf & Hartel, 


WICHITA, KAN. 


On ‘Tuesday evening, Ralph Brokaw, 
violinist, presented his pupil, Tracy York, 
in the following program with Florence 
Young Brokaw at the piano: 


CSN ag 1 a ae peter ia are eo Mendelssohn 
Adante 
Finale 
Romance .. bare D’ Ambrosi» 
Rea POUCL Le Bie Re Ow D’ Ambrosio 
CUETEASS Se re as ee a te ES Wiemiawski 
MRTG ect Tue tse Pct Ke ee Beethoven 
Lo vas Wild-- Rose. 22.7.6 MacDowell-Hartman 
PUL OS RON fe ere tc ee ee ee otek Dvorak 
Be PRT PCr ie Fe aso oy Ht re Vieuxtemps 
Do RE See yng ig AP Beer ty aaNet ae eee Hubay 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


On December 28, a concert, composed of 
works by classic composers, was given by 
the violinist, Dorothy Decker, with Bertha 
Gardner, accompanist. 


——— 4 § § —_— 
WINFIELD KAN. 


Four concerts have been arranged by the 
High School Chorus and Winfield Orches- 
tra Club, and the first will be given Janu- 
ary the 24, with Mr. Hobart Barbour, ’cel- 
list. Numbers that will be played are the 
Tour Episodes from the Romance of Pier- 
rot and Pierrette (serenade, Love Duet, 
Nuptial Ball and the Wedding March), Pop- 
per’s ‘Polonaise de Concert,” with string 


24 W. 20th St., N.Y. 


and piano accompaniment, and the entrance 
of the Queen and Processional March from 
the Queen of Sheba, by Goldmark. 


Thirteen Violin and 
Piano Compositions 


For Brand Cts 


Transcribed by John Wiegand 


Can you make a better selection than the following: 


Barcarolle- - - -_- J. Offenbach 
Andante Cabtabiles Op. Il. - + P. Tschaikowsky 
In the Morning (from oe Gynt’’Suite  E. Grieg 
Ballade - L. M. Gottschalk 
Reverie- - - - - J. Wiegand 
- A.R. Gaul 

E. Elgar 
- G. Bizet 
- J. Lewis Browne 
Hebrew Melody 
W. W. Andreef 
H. Lane Wilson 


Adoration (from ‘ “Holy City”) he 
Salut d’amour - - = 
Carmen Potpourri - ay yay 


Intermezzo ° L’Egyptienne” 
Kol Nidre - - - 
Papillon Valse - - - - - - 
Carmena Waltz - - - 
Hungarian Folk Scng - - - - 


HOW TO OBTAIN: 


Address the undersigned (cash with order, stamps 
accepted), making a demand for ‘‘13 Modern Recital 
Pieces, No. 3501b”’ advertised in“ The Violinist Annual.” 


Additional 2nd Violin, Cello or Flute part can be 
had to above a 40c (for the “13” compositions. ) 


The Publisher. 


J. Fischer & Bro., New York 


7, 8 & 11 Bible House 
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SAN DIEGO, CAL. 


The first concert of the Vilim. Violin 
School was given before a house filled with 
lovers of musical art and those attracted 
by the newly-opened school. The program 
was the first of a series to be presented, 
one each month, during the present term. 

Richard +Vilim- and: James: O’Contior 
played the G. Major Sonata for violin and 
piano by Greig. 

Signor G. Cavaradosso from Los Angeles, 
who has taken tenor parts with the Metro- 
politan Grand Opera Company, sang 
“Donne Mobile” from Rigoletto (Verdi), 
and, when encored, “I Hear You Calling 
Me” and then the intermezzo from 
“Cavaliere Rusticana.” Mr. Vilim played 
the violin obligato during the latter. 

It was, perhaps, the first appearance of 
Raymond Paige before. so large a San 
Diego audience. “I Lambardi” (Vieux- 
temps), was given by the young violinist, 
with Mr. Bowers at the piano. 

The “Suite,” opus 71, of Moszkowski, 
for two violins and piano, was given by 
Mr. Vilim, first violin; Raymond Paige, 
second violin, with the piano part played by 
James O’Connor. In the quartet, opus, 12, 
of Mendelssohn; Mr. Vilim and’ Raymond 
Paige took the violin parts, while August 
Wolf and W. Fox played the viola and 
cello parts, respectively. 

Richard Vilim is well known in Chicago 
as a violinist, having left there only a year 
or two ago to reside in San Diego. Mr. 


Vilim is a graduate of the Vilim American 
Violin School and received his musical edu- 
cation from his father, Joseph Vilim, ia 
Chicago. 


The information of Mr. Vilim’s 


Nebraska. 


: It is approved by some of the world’s greatest teachers. 
this method, as one hour’s practice will bring the results of eight hours technical work on the violin. Anyone 
may have the privilege of examining this method for themselves. 


NEMUSIER METHOD CO., LINCOLN, NEBRASKA, for particulars. 


school in San Diego came with great 
pleasure to his friends in Chicago, who are 
numerous, and they are interested in his 
future career. . 
——— 45 ay —__ 
WAHPETON, N. D. 

A conservatory of music opened here 
this fall with Prof. E. Bruce Knowlton of 
Chicago, in charge. Courses in the violin 
and other instruments are offered. Mr. 
Knowlton has taken one year at the Leip- 
zig Conservatory, one year at the Sterns 
Conservatory in Berlin and a long period 
of special work with noted teachers at 
Dresden, Paris and London. He has been 
director of the Northwestern College Con- 
servatory, Columbia Conservatory near 
Chicago and the Toledo Conservatory and 
College of Music. He comes here from 
Chicago where he was connected with a 
large school in the Auditorium building. 


——— 4 } h —__—_ 


BERKELEY, CAL. 


Miss Vivian Grant, a young artist of this 
city, plays not only on the violin, but on 
the piano. At a recital in the Berkeley 
High School recently, Miss Grant per- 
formed two violin solos—the Adagio from 
the DeBeriot “Concerto,” and “Spanish 
Dance,” by Rehfield. In French mono- 
logues, she accompanies herself on the vio- 
lin, and though on her programs, she is 
assisted by no one, the three artistic ac- 
complishments as violin soloist, pianist and 
recitative ability, give sufficient variety to 
the concerts. Miss Grant has given pro- 
erams in several cities in the vicinity of 
Berkeley. 


THE NEMUSIER METHOD 


BRINGS WONDERFUL RESULTS 


because it is an absolutely natural development. It 
draws the strength from the arm into the hand. It 
develops wonderful resistance, and perfect finger- 
action. It increases the reach, individualizes each 
finger, makes chord passages, thirds and all forms of 
double notes a pleasure. It will develop speed and 
accuracy. It corrects the evils of a bad hand. Was 
invented by Carl Frederic Steckelberg, head teacher 
of violin in the University School of Music in Lincoln, 
No student can afford to be without 


Write to the 
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PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Vera Barstow, after her debut in New York 
City, gave a recital in Carnegie Hall last 
week in a diversified program. It ranged 
from the Brahms Sonata in G Major to Saint 
Lubin’s Sextet from “Lucia,” which was given 
as an encore. 

Her program embraced such offerings as 
Kreisler’s “Caprice Viennois,”’ the Wilhelmj 
arrangement of Schubert’s “Ave Maria,’ 
Schubert’s “At the Fountain,” and others. 
ao 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Herman Sandby, first violoncellist of the 
orchestra organization, appeared as composer 
last Friday afternoon and Saturday evening, 
when the prelude to his opera, “The Vikings 
at Helgoland,’ was performed. The libretto 
is adapted from the Ibsen drama called, in 
English, “The Pretenders at Helgoland,”’ and 
the vocal part was taken by Florence Hinkle. 
The music is modern in every sense of the 
word and is an attempt to accent the tragic 
background of the theme. 

Henry Such performed the violin composi- 
tions, the Introduction, Theme and Varia- 
tions by Paganini and Wilhelmj, and, as an 
encore, the Romanze in G Major by Beetho- 
ven at the Academy of Music, when the sec- 
ond popular concert was given. 


The Violin 


Successfully 
Taught 
By 
Mail 


Bryant’s Correspondence Course for 
Teachers and Violinists brings to YOUR 
home the latest and most approved 
method of the world’s greatest Violin 
Teachers. It is so simply and clearly 
written that a child can understand; 
eliminates all unnecessary work and 
furnishes all material for teacher and 
pupil. 

Write for Further Information! 

Reasonable Terms! Free Trial Offer! 


Leo C. Bryant 


Author of ‘‘Violin Technic Simplified.’’ 
Published by M. Witmark & Sons,fNew/York 


ADDRESS 
248 N. Lawrence Ave. Wichita, Kans. 


CESAR THOMPSON’S TECHNICAL EXERCISES 


for the violin, as personally used by him at the Royal Conservatory of Brussels. Price 
$3.00. One copy to one address for $1.00 in advance of publication (about April 1, 1913) 


and only 1000 copies at the reduced rate. 
tion in existence. Exercises used by Cesar Thompson need no comment. Address— 


JOHANN M. BLOSE, MUS. DOC. 


These are genuine and the only known collec- 


WASHINGTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


The American V iolinist 


A Thorogh and Practical Violin Method 
BY 


J. H. HANKS 


Price $1.00 


HAMILTON S. GORDON, 


aes 


(COLLEAGUE A. G. O. V.) 


VIOLIN TEACHERS Do you use 


Every Day Melodies 


A Collection of 75 Poplar Airs arranged in an 


Violin 50c 


easy manner for 


VIOLIN AND PIANO 
Piano Part $1.00 


Special prices to teachers—Ask for catalogs 


114 West 30th Street, New York, N.Y. 
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MODERN TENDENCIES. IN - VIOLIN 
PLAYING 
(Continued from page 14.) 

ager stood to lose money and was in a bad 
humor. Meeting a friend the latter asked 
how the concert was going, “Well, you can 
be your own judge,’ said the manager, 
‘Just take a look in at the stage door.” The 
two looked in. There on the stage stood 
the violinist playing the Largo by Handel, 
which you all know is a very slow and 
solemn affair. The eye of the manager was 
tiveted on the slow moving bow of the vio- 
linist.. “What -do«you ‘think’ of “thatr?=he 
said to his friend. ‘Here I’m a payin’ that 
cuss $200 for this concert and look how 
slow he’s a playin’.” 


Nothing slower than an allegro furioso ~ 


movement went in that town. 

At the present day audiences in ‘the 
United States demand violin compositions 
of the highest class and they get them too. 
Foreign violinists have assured me_ that 
they have to be fully if not more careful 
in arranging a program for New York, Chi- 
cago or Boston than they do for Paris* or 
Berlin. The American public wants the 
newest concerto or the latest novelty. 

Nowadays there is a tendency towards 
good music in the choice of violin com- 
positions for the public, as opposed to shal- 
low compositions composed principally for 
technical display. Many good things have 
been resurrected from the earlier days of 
violin playing by such violinists as Kreis- 
ler, Burmester, Elman, Ysaye and others. 
Kreisler frequently plays the 22d Concerto 
by Viotti in public, and the last named vio- 
linists are often heard in pieces by Tartini, 
Veracini, Nardini, and many other early 
writes for the violin. Wéuill Burmester, the 
famous German violinist, has edited and 
adapted a great many of these earlier works 
for modern requirements. At frequent in- 
tervals the critics make the discovery that 
the concertos of Paganini, his Witches 
Dance, Carneval of Venise, God Save the 
Queen variations, etc., and all pieces of 
similar type, are musical rubbish and are 
to be abandoned by the best violinists. The 
prediction has not come true and does not 
seem in any danger of coming true. As 
long as such pieces as these create a furore 
with the public they will be played, since, 


USE ONE OF OUR VIOLINS AT OUR EXPENSE 


ONE WEEK FREE TRIAL 


me ROOT VIOLIN .. 


a violin with prestige and established ex- 
cellence. Sendfor our Free handsome vata- 
logue—select the violin that pleases you: 
then try it for a week in your own home. If it 
isnotsatisfactory send it back at our expense. 

Root Violins havea strong tone, areevenly 
balanced; easy to play and are of perfect con- 
struction. They have been giving pleasure to 
| millions of people for more than fifty years. 
Our prices range from $5 to $50. The Root 
Violin will give satisfaction no matter 
what you pay for it—every instrument made 
| as perfect as highest workmanship is able. 


E. T. ROOT & SONS 
1529 E. 55th St. ae 


Chicago, Ill. 


Crippled 


Send your sick and 
crippled violins to 


Clark’s Violin 
Hospital 


They will be re- 
stored to health 
and purity of tone. 


New violins sent on trial to any part of 
the United States or Canada. 

Catalogue of Supplies for the asking. 
0. L. CLARK, Northampton, Mass. 


Pupil of and Successor to Andrew Hyde 


WHY ARE Kretzschmar Violins 
ary them; they were “THE WORLDS BEST’’ 2 


the big contest held in Chicago during the convention of 
the American Guild of Violinists.--- Catalogue and dis- 
criptive literature: ‘‘The highest Triumph of modern 
violin-making”’ mailed free. Violins on trial. 

.H. A. KRETZSCHMAR Violin Maker and 
$= Importer $=} 


21 £. VAN BUREN &T. 


Charles B. Stevens 


Violin Maker, Dealer and Repairer 


Fine Violins for Professionals. Great big, 
rich tone. Sent on approval, $40. Write at 
once. Buy my Oil Varnish, any color. $2.00 
pint; guaranteed best ever. 


McMillan Building, 


Chicago, Ill. 


La Crosse, Wis. 


AVE you tried my G strings 
used and endorsed by 


Ysaye and all great artists. 


CHAS, F. ALBERT 


205 S. 9th Street, ’ Philadelphia, Pa. 
Interesting Catalogue Sent Free. 


Violin Shop 
of 


Victor S. Flechter 


500 Fifth Avenue 


Corner 42d Street 


New York City 


Rare Old Violins 
Violas, Cellos 


Best Italian Strings 
Bows, Cases, Etc., Etc. 


Highest Grade Repairing 


New Publications New Publications 
Standard Graded Material for the 


VIOLIN 


IN FOUR BOOKS, BY 
MAX I. FISCHEL 


Comprising Standard Etudes and Studies ar- 
ranged. and selected in progressive order 
from the works of the best violin composers. 
Carefully Edited and Supplied with Original 
Preparatory Exercises thru all keys. 

Preparatory Violin School for Beginners, 
Op. 11, Bk 

A Systematic Course of Carefully Graded 
Elementary Exercises and Melodious Pieces. 
The A-string used first. 

Graded phe in the First Position, Op. 
fiebk. $1. 00 net 

For the facie Development of Fluency in 
the Fundamentals of this Position. 

Preparatory Position Studies, Op. 11, Bk. , 
3 $1.00 net 

A series of Easy Progressive Studies in the 
first 7 Positions. 

Advanced Position Studies, Op. 11, Bk. 4, 

$1.00 net 

Providing a Thorough Course to overcome 
Position difficulties. 

Preparatory Violin Studies for the Beas 
by Karl Weber $1.00 net 

These studies are based upon the beginner’s 
needs. The easy finger relationship has been 
carefully dealt with, little exercises and folk 
songs together with piano and violin ac- 
companiment make them interesting and tend 
to develop a musical taste. 


Gamble Hinged Music Co. - Chicago 


Publishers and Dealers 


“ART VIOLINS” 


Made by 


August Gemunder & Sons 
at 42 East 23d Street, New York 


IN THE OPINION OF CONNOISSEURS they stand 

forth distinguished in all those qualities which in 

their aggregate make the really Great Violin. 
Our Catalogue No. 2-T sent free. 

Once youtry them, you will buy them. 


REAL OLD VIOLINS 


Send for our new Catalogue No. 3-T—it is Free. 
You can buy for cash or on easy payments. 
Everything for the Violinist, Student, 
Teacher or Soloist. A sample copy of 
The Violin World free. Established 1892. 


VIOLINISTS 


AND OTHER STRINGED 
INSTRUMENT PLAYERS 


will find our stock of 


Violins and Bows 


most interesting, and our.stock of 


STRINGS Unexcelled 


We also carry a complete stock of Miscel- 


laneous Class of Music, comprising 


Methods, Studies, Solos, Duets, 
Trios, Quartettes, Quintettes, Etc. 


Courteous clerks in attendance. Prompt attention to mail 
orders. Catalogue mailed free upon request. 


Louis B. Malecki & Co. 


337 S. Wabash Ave. CHICAGO 
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“Art follows bread.” One of the most pop- 
ular numbers played by Kubelik on his late 
American tour was the bravura variations 
or Dir lant Palpiti, = by. OSeinie- eet ile 
audiences simply “ate it up” in the slang 
of the day. 

In no branch of the violin art has more 
progress been made than the art of teach- 
ing it, and it is well this is so, since it is 
quite apparent that all the future progress 
of an art rests on the skill with which its 
teachers hand it down to the next genera- 
tion. Supreme technical perfection is like 
a lofty mountain; one must have a guide 
who knows every step by which the sum- 
mit is to be obtained. Fortunately we have 
many such guides. It is to their efforts 
that we enjoy such a great number of well 
equipped solo violinists. In looking over 
violin programs from cities all over the 
United States I have been surprised to see 


the high class of the compositions played. 
Within the past six months I have noted 


that the Mendelssohn, Brahms and the 


Tschikowski concertos have been played in 
cities of 10,000 and 15,000 inhabitants in 
Kansas, Oklahoma and North Dakota. 
Within a few years past such cities would 
have been given up to Money Musk, the 
Devil’s Dream and Fisher’s Hornpipe. 
Take Sevcik as the modern example of 
a violin teacher... He formerly taught at 
Prague in Bohemia. He is now at the head 
of the Meisterschaft School in Vienna. He 
has only one eye, as he sustained the loss 
of his other eye by the snapping of a wire 
E string with which he was experimenting; 
but I might add in parenthesis that he can 
see more with that eye than most violin 
teachers could with twenty. He became 


Dealer—Established 1870 


Copies made of anyand all famous models. Several copies of 
Strad, Guarnerius, Guadaquini, Maggini and other models on 
hand. Violin wood of the best—all varities, for sale to vio- 
lin makers. For circulars and further particulars, address 


L. P. WILDMAN Attist Violin Maker and 


L. P. WILDMAN, Box 396 DANBURY, CONN. 


Have You 
Tried the Tried the 


Thoma 


Silver G and Aluminum D Strings 


For Sale 
Only By 


Jacob Thoma & Son 
47 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 


N instrument of medium size with Rich, 

Thrilling, Powerful tone of true Italian qual- 

ity. Especially desirable for Solo or Concert 
use. Winner of the FIRST PRIZE in contest at 
convention of*‘American Guild of Violinists,”’ 
June 1912. 


Artistic Reproductions of all the old Cremonese Masters. 


WALTER SOLON GOSS 
Violin Maker and Repairer 
Room 513, 218 Tremont St. 
BOSTON, 


The 
“GOSS” 
Violin 


RARE OLD VIOLINS 


JOHN MARKERT & CO., 33 West 8th Street, New York 


LUDWIG WRANGELL 


American Agent 
3524 Pabst Ave. 


MASS. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


o 0 


ett Deovel. Ol Nes “E 


Joannes Baptista Guadagnini Lupot Silvestre Gagliano Gand 


. And many others for solo and orchestra work, all in prime condition 


My own hand-made violins sent on trial in comparison with any, 
either old or new. Prices from $150.00 to $250.00. 
An immense stock of new violins at half the usual price. 


EDWARD KINNEY, Violin Maker and Importer 


SSO Main Street, Springtieid, Mass. 


Rare Old Violins 
ffs 


OPPORTUNITY For Sale—The ‘‘Mazga Maggini,”’ a violin 


of marvelous tone, and in splendid condition; 
formerly belonged to the late Theodore Thomas. Address Louis J. Bostelmann, 
Institute of Musical Art, 120 Claremont Avenue, New York City. 


This handsome Morocco String Case FREE with 
$1.00 worth of my celebrated TESTED STRINGS. 


Send for catalogue of violins old and new. 


S. PFEIFFER, 1368 Broadway New York City 


H R K NOP ARTISTIC VIOLIN 
e e AND BOW MAKER 
H. R. KNOPF VIOLINS and ’CELLOS are far superior in power and quality to any 
other new violin now made. For richness, carrying quality, volume and brilliancy, 
they excel any modern violin. They are varnished with oil varnish, which is soft and 


elastic and of the quality used by the old Cremona makers. My violins and ’cellos 
are used by a great many soloists. 


Price of Violins and Violas $150; ’Cellos $250 


My collection of old Italian, French and German violins is the largest and best in 
America, at prices veryreasonable. Agent for the new Italian made violins, Figarini and 
Rossani, from $25 to $50. Sartory and Henry bows. Catalogue sent upon request. 


Artistic Repairing at Reasonable Prices 119 East 23rd Street, NEW YORK 


° Violin Conservative Prices Our Specialty 
Ulbrich-Tatter Makers 11926 S. Halsted St., Chicago 


oh 
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famous when his famous pupil, Jan Kubelik, 
sprang into popularity, and he has given 
many other famous solists to:the musical 
world, such as Kocian, and Marie Hall. He 
has an income of $150 a day from teaching 
the violin and the income from the royalty 
on the sale of his technical works for the 
violin. 

Sevcik demands six hours a day practice 
from his pupils, and he uses his own meth- 
ods and exercises principally for technical 
work, although he also uses the standard 
studies of Kreutzer Fiorillo, Rode, etc., and 
teaches his pupils the standard violin con- 
certos and other noted works in the litera- 
ture of the violin. His great hobby is that 
pupils must practise on what they cannot do 
and not on what they can do as a means of 
rapid progress. Sevcik pupils who teach 
this method are scattered all. over the 
world. 

Sevcik possesses a mind singularly pene- 
trating and logical. He has applied the 
same deep study to the best way to solve 
technical problems in violin playing, as one 
would give to a problem in engineering or 
architecture. He is the author of the fam- 
ous Sevcik School of Violin Technics, and 


Ae fe We teach by cor- 
Violin Makers respondence the 
‘‘Bretch System”’ of violin construction. 

VIOLIN PLAYERS, We reconstruct vio- 
lins after the ‘‘Bretch System.”’ 
Send for Valuable Booklet 


B. S. BRETCH, 205 West Ist St., Oswego, N. Y. 
Mr. Bretch is recognized authority on violin construction. 


We guarantee the Dahl Tailpiece to 


violin. 
will be cheerfully refunded. 


The Dahl Music Co., 


The Dahl Tailpiece — 


improve both the quality and volume of tone of your 
After a trial, if you are not satisfied, your money 


Price’till Jantiaty ist] cee ee ee 


a 2 0 4686 @ (0, 8 if 


505-506 Dugan-Stuart 
Building 


other works in which every conceivable dif- 
ficulty to be met with in violin playing is 
exemplified, and an exercise given to sur- 
mount it. One of his most famous works 


VIOLINS 


AT HALF PRICE 


I can save you 50 per cent 
on a Violin. See me and 
be convinced, or write for 
particulars. 


(Established 1889) 
EDGAR POPE Athenuenth Building 


59 East Van Buren St. - CHICAGO, ILL. 


IOLINS 


are made (entirely) EaMK«! 
by myself and varnished 
with Oil Amber Varnish I make (especially) forthem. 


VIOLINS SENT ON APPROVAL 


(to any parties giving satisfactory references.) 
Send to 
CHAS. E. FARLEY 


Boston Postal Dist., 780 Broadway, Everett, Mass. 
Send for Circular> 


$1.00 
<0 


Hot Springs, Ark. 


pee - - 
Walnut - - 


Oswald A. S$chilbach 


Violin Maker 


aOth and Madison Awe. New York City 


Grand Prize and Gold Medal, St. Louis Exposition 1904 Highest Award, Columbian Exposition, Chicago 1893 | 


JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO. 


Agents for SILVESTRE & MAUCOTEL, Paris Celebrated TRICOLORE tested VIOLIN STRINGS 
Send us your Address Established in 1883 Catalogue Mailed on Request 


Teachers and Students Ready Reference Book 
For all Supplies Violin, Viola, “Cello, Etc. 


Pertaining to 


May be had for the asking. Book contains descriptions of a full line of Violins for Students, Orchestra work 
and Artists. We manufacture all ourwound strings, guarantee the better grades and carry the 
finest grades of German and Italian gut strings. WRITE TODAY to 


WM. LEWIS & SON, Mkts. Repait- 225 So.Wabash Av.,Chicago, Ill. 


TEACHERS—Your professional card with inquiry will be appreciated and will be to your advantage 


Your Professional Card and the Name and Address of your Music 
Dealer will bring you Free a sample Violin E, A or D String 


Cardinal Brand 


The Finest Italian Gut String Made 


TALIAN MUSICAL STRING €0., Inc., ST. MARK’S PLACE No. 4, NEW YORK 


(7 


ELIAS HOWE COMPANY 


Manufacturers, Importers, Jobbers, and retailers of Stringed Instruments 


Supplies for Violin Makers 


Wood, Varnish, Necks, Scrolls, Ribs, Purfling, Pegs, Bridges, Finger 

- Boards, Tail Pieces and Tools of all descriptions, including calipers, 
planes, knives, gauges, purfling cutter, peg hole shaper and reamer, 
F hole cutter, forms, inside and outside. The most complete assort- 
ment in the United States. Send for free catalogue. 


Elias Howe Company, 88 Court Street, Boston Mass. 
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THE VIOLINIST 


is his “Four Thousand Bowings” for the 
developing of bowing, which is extensively 
used for technic. Ralph Wylie, formerly a 
Chicago violinist with a mathematical turn 
of mind, has figured out that an exercise 
can be bowed in 15,000 different ways, when 
the different degrees of intensity, accents, 
legato, staccato, etc., are used in connection 
with all the various numbers of notes in 
one bow. 

Sevcik’s Technical Works are really an 
encyclopedia of technic. 

Another great modern teacher is Prof. 
Leopold Auer, of St. Petersburg, who has 
given to the world two violin stars of the 
first magnitude in Mischa Elman and Kath- 
leen Parlow. His hobby is slow practice. 
He forces his pupils to take every phrase 
painfully slow until mastered, the tempo 
gradually being increased. He is also noted 
for marvellous attention to detail and has 
an almost mesmeric influence in impressing 
his artistic nature on the mentality of the 
pupil. 


Musical America 


Edited by JOHN C. FREUND 
%e 


HE LEADING WEEKLY 
MUSICAL NEWSPAPER. 
q It contains correspondence 
from every important music center 
in the United States and abroad, 
besides articles of value to all 


classes of musicians or music lovers; 
interviews with the world’s great- 
est singers, pianists, violinists, etc., 
and illustrations of timely interest. 


Subscription Price: 
$2.00 per year 
3.005) %* 


PUBLISHED BY 


The Musical America Co. 
505 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 


+t CALLOW 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Ann Arbor, Michigan Albert A. Stanley, Director 
Highest standards; Faculty 30 expert musicians; Concerts by 
world’s artists; May Festival four days; Faculty concerts; 
Splendid Violin department; Symphony orchestra of fifty 
players. Send for illustrated calender. 


CHARLES A, SINK, Secretary 310 Maynard Street. 


Melvin Martinson 
Violin Soloist and Teacher 


Studio: 411 Kimball Hall, : 
Residence, 11739 Wallace St. Chicago 


JOSEPH T. OHLHEISER 
Teacher of the Violin 


Suite 730-31 Fine Arts Bldg, Chicago 


VIOLINIST 


606 KIMBALL HALL CHICAGO, ILL. 


REAL 


Violin Solos 


With Piano Accompaniment 
AL MERCEDITE - - Fritz Stahlberg $0.60 


Serenade 

BARENTANZ (Bear Dance) Fritz Stahlberg 1.00 
Caprice 

THE GYPSY’S WOOING, Geo.J.Trinkaus  .75 


Czardas 
SCHLUMERLIEDCHEN (Slumber Song) 
Fritz Stahlberg .50 


DISCOUNT ONE-HALF OFF 
Address all orders to 


WALTER JACOBS, 167 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


MICHAELIS 


Violinist—Teacher 
61 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago Kankakee, Ill. 
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Cornelius van VLIET, The Dutch ’Cellist 


Available for Concerts, Recitals, Musicales 


22 SOUTH TENTH STREET 


BECKER 


I a Ss a 
G Violinist 
Columbia School of Music, Chicago 


i 
G 
D 
W 


MAX I. FISCHEL 


SOLO VIOLINIST 
AND TEACHER 


610 Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Francis Macmillen and other famous violinists 
; are playing 


Five Compositions for Violin and Piano 
by MAURICE GOLDBLATT, Violinist - composer 


“Meditation” ‘Dance of the Sylphs’’ = ‘Avowal’ 
“Bourree in A minor’ ‘Forest Magic’’ (in 7/4 time) 


Published by ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT 


. ZUKOWSKY VIOLIN SCHOOL 


Studio: 619 Fine Arts Building 


- Member Theodore Thomas Orchestra 

N Soloist with Philharmonic Orchestra at Dresden 
D 

E 

RA 


Prague and Chicago 
For Concert Engagements Address 


MARTIN FRANK, 


420 Fine Arts Bldg. 


George Hrusa 


Violin Virtuoso 


Graduate of the Prague 
Conservatory of Music 


1955 So. Kedzie Av. 


ZANDER 


Violinist—Teacher 


necor 


61 Auditorium Bidg. Chicago. Phone Har. 7420. Drake School of Music 


HANS HESS 


"CELLIST 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


Residence Telephone: Lincoln 7917 


Central 5713 


Maurice Goldb 
CELLIST 


Auto 43-508 
erger. 


BALATKA MUSICAL COLLEGE 
27 HKAST RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO 
Special Attention to Beginners 


Teachers of Violin 2“: 
instruments desirous of teaching in conservatories, 
colleges, seminaries, etc., shouid list with 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency 


623 South Wabash Ave. CHICAGO 


Separate Department for Music Teachers. 
11000 Positions Filled. 


Booklet Free. 


Northwestern University 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


A university degree conferring professional school. Fac- 
ulty of 30. Its professional string quartette is of seventeen 
years’ standing, giving many chamber-music concerts each 
season. The amateur symphony orchestra numbers 
forty-five players, devoted to music of the higher class. 
Students are eligible to positions in this orchestra. 

Courses in theoretical and practical music lead: to the 
University degrees of Graduate in Music and Bachelor of 
Music. Send forcatalogue and book of Evanston views. 


P. C. LUTKIN, Dean of the Faculty 
Music Hall, Evanston, IIl. 


There is a universal demand among artists, musicians and 


Announcement teachers for a safe and effective system of publicity. We 


believe we have solved the problem. 


Our long experience 


in the musical journalism of this city has enabled us to devise ways and means of instituting a 
publicity propaganda and to carry it to a successful issue. 


DRIGGS & LE MASSENA, 501 Fifth Avenue, New York Ci 
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Professional Directory 


Violin Makers, Dealers, Etc. 

ALBERT, Charles F., 205 S. 9th St., 
adelphia, Pa. 

BELLINGER, ARTHUR, MUSIC CO., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

BRYANT, O. H., 250 Huntington Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

BRETCH, B. S., 205 W. 1st St., 
ae 

CLARK, O. L., Northampton, Mass. 

COPLAND, J. N., & CO., 63 E. Adams St., 
Chicago. 

DAHL MUSIC COMPANY, 505-6 Dugan- 
Staurt Bldg., Hot Springs, Ark. 

DIONNE, T. O., 114 Ste. Catherine West, 
Montreal, Can. 

DITSON, OLIVER, CO., 150 Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. 

FARLEY, CHARLES EMERY, 780 Broad- 
way, Everett, Mass. 

FERRON, FASSAUER, Kimball Hall, Chi- 

~ cago. 

FLECHTER, VICTOR S., 
New York City. 

FRIEDRICH, JOHN, & BRO., 279 5th Av., 
New York City. 

GEMUNDER, AUGUST, & SONS, 42 E. 
23d St., New York. City. 

GOSS, WALTER §&., 218 Tremont St., 
ton, Mass. 

HENNING, GUSTAV, 17 Reserve St., Mal- 
den, Mass. 

HORN, FREDERICK A., Loami, Ill. 

HOWE, ELIAS, COMPANY, 88 Court St., 
Boston, Mass. 

ITALIAN MUSICAL STRING CO., 4 St. 
Marks Pl., New York City. 

KINNEY, EDWARD, 380 Main St., Spring- 


field, Mass. 


Phil- 


Oswego, 


500 5th Av., 


Bos- 


KNOPF, H. R., 119 E. 23d St., New York 
City 

KRETZSCHMAR, H.A.-27 Fo Van- Buren 
St., Chicago. 


LEWIS, WM., & SON, 225 S. Wabash Av., 
Chicag O. 

LYON Py HEALY, Wabash and Adams, 
Chicago. 

MALECKIL, LOUIS B. & CO., 337 So. Wa- 
bash Av., Chicago. 

MARKERT, JOHN, & CO., 33 W. 8th St., 
New York City. 

MUSICIANS’ SUPPLY CO., 62 Lagrange 
St., Boston, Mass. 


PFEIFFER, S., & CO., 
New York City. 
POPE, EDGAR, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 

cago. 


QUADRIGA MANUFACTURING CO., 
119 N. Canal St., Chicago.. 


ROOT, E. T., & SONS, 1529 E. 55th St. 
Chicago. 


SCHILBACH, OSWALD A,., 59th & Madi- 
son, New York City. 
STEVENS, CHARLES B., La Crosse, Wis. 


THOMA, JACOB, & SON, 47 Winter St., 
Boston, Mass. 


TINDALE CABINET CO., 1 W. 34th St., 
New York City. 


TONK BROS. CO., 168 Wabash Av., Chi- 
cago. 


ULBRICH-TATTER, 11926 S. Halsted St., 
Chicago. 


WAGNER & GEORGE, 
Hall, Chicago. 


WILDMAN, L. P., Box 396, 
Conn. 


WURLITZER, RUDOLPH, CO., Cincin- 
nati, O., and Chicago. 


Publishers. 


BREITKOPF & HAERTEL, 24 W. 20th 
St., New York City. 


DITSON, OLIVER, CO., 150 Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. 

FISCHER, J. & BRO., 
“New York City. 


1368 Broadway, 


1000 Steinway 


Danbury, 


7-11 Bible House, 


67 E. 


GAMBLE-HINGED MUSIC CoO., 
Van Buren St., Chicago. 
GORDON, H. S., 114 W. 30th St. New 


York City. 

GRAY, THE-H. W. CO., 2 West 45th St 
New York City. 

GUTMAN, THE F. O., MUSIC CO., 1710 
East 55th St., Cleveland, O. 

HINDS, NOBLE & ELDREDGE, 15-19 
West 15th St., New York City. 

NEMUSIER PUBLISHING CO., Lincoln 
Nebr. 


PHOENIX MUSIC CO., 5700 Union Av., 
Chicago. 


ROAT, CHARLES E., MUSIC CO., But- 
tle Creek, Mich. 


SCHMIDT, ARTHUR P., 120 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 


THE Nel O LIN TS T 


PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY. 


SCHUSTER, G. H., MUSIC CO., 49 South 
Main St., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


SUMMY, CLAYTON F., 64 East Van Bu- 
ren St., Chicago. 


UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, INC., 44 East 
23rd St., New York City. 

VIOLINIST PUBLISHING CO., 431 S. 
Wabash Av., Chicago. 


WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING 
CO., 62 Stanhope St., Boston, Mass. 


WITMARK, M. & SONS CO., 137 W. 37th 
St., New York City. 


Virtuosi and Teachers. 
ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 623 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

BECKER, LUDWIG, Columbia School of 
Music, Chicago. 

BLOSE, JOHANN M., Washington, Pa. 

BOSTELMANN, LOUIS J., 120 Claremont 
Av., New York City. 

CALLOW, GUY, 606 Kimball Hall, Chi- 
cago. 

COLTON, WINFRED, COLLEGE OF 
MUSIC, University of South Dakota, 
Vermillion, S. D. 

FISCHEL, MAX L,, 610 Fine Arts Bldg., 
Chicago. 

GOLDBERGER, MAURICE, 27 East Ran- 
dolph St., Chicago. 

GOLDBLATT, MAURICE H., Chicago 
Musical College, Chicago. 

GRUENBERG, EUGEN, N. E. CONS. 
OF MUSIC, Boston, Mass. 

HARTMANN, ARTHUR, A£olian Hall, 
New York City. 

HESS, HANS, Kimball Hall, Chicago. 

KOHLER, FRANZ, Oberlin, Ohio. 

HRUSA, GEORGE, 1955 S. Kedzie Av., 
Chicago. 

LICHTENSTEIN, VICTOR, Musical Art 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


LISTEMANN, BERNHARD, 425 Fine 
Arts Bldg., Chicago. 
MARTINSON, MELVIN, 411 Kimball 


Hall, Chicago. 
MICHAELIS, RALPH, 
Bldg., Chicago. 
MUNKACSY, JAN, 100 St. Nicholas Av., 

New York City. 


OHLHEISER, JOSEPH T., 719 Fine Arts 
Bldg., Chicago. 


61 Auditorium 


PERSINGER, LOUIS, Care M. H. Han- 
son, 437, Fifth Av., New York City. 


POWELL, MAUD, 1402 Broadway, New 
York City. 

SEBALD, ALEXANDER, Paris. 

SEYDEL, IRMA, 70 Westland Av., Boston. 


SPALDING, ARTHUR, St. James Bldg, 
New York City. 

STECKELBERG, CARL FREDERIC, Lin- 
coln, Neb. 


VAN VLIET, CORNELIUS, 1416 Dear- 
born Av., Chicago. 

WEBER, GISELA, 1425 Broadway, New 
York City. 

ZANDER, LOUIS D., 61 Auditorium Bldg., 
Chicago. 

ZUKOWSKY, ALEXANDER, Fine Arts 
Bldg., Chicago. 

Managers. 


HAENSEL & JONES, olian Hall, New 
York City. 

JOHNSTON, R. E., New York City. 

LAGEN, MARC, 500 5th Av., New York 
City. 

SAWYER, ANTONIO, 
New York City. 
TURNER, H. GODFREY, 1402 Broadway, 

New York City. 


Conservatories. 


BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
Auditorium Tower, Chicago. 

BRYANT, LEO C., 248 No. Lawrence Ave., 
Wichita, Kansas. 

LEHMANN’S VIOLIN SCHOOL, Fine 
Arts Bldg., Chicago. 

MUSIN, OVIDE, VIRTUOSO SCHOOL 
OF VIOLIN, 51 W. 76th Si., New 
York City. 

NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC, Boston, Mass. 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Evanston, III. 

SIEGEL-MYERS CORRESPONDING 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Monon Bldg., 
Chicago. 

UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

VILIM AMERICAN VIOLIN SCHOOL, 
Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


Music Printing. 
SCHIRMER, G., Dept. P., 3 East 43rd St., 
New York City. 


TALBOT, H. S., & CO., 105 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago. 


1425 Broadway, 


Sa Jul 


the distinguished violinist and composer, former conductor of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, has just completed 


SIX PIECES FOR YOUNG VIOLINISTS 


With Piano Accompaniment 


Try these Selections from the Six Pieces: 
From “Russian FolK Song’”’ 


A Message 


frou the Composer 
GD lf la 


ADOLPH ROSENBECKER 
v 


NIGHT IN GRANADA (Soldier Song) Kreutzer 
y 4 


SSS SS 


“These six little solos have. 


been written with a view of 


filling a part of a very large neg- 


lected space in the violin litera- 


ture for beginners.” 


“These solos have been kept 


in the first position. Atten- 
tion has been given to Tone, 


Technic and Rhythm, three 


virtues of the violinist, two of 


which are generally sorely neg- 
lected.” 


Adolph Rosenbecker 


From “German FolK Song” 


No. 1. Russian Folk Song, violin and piano, 50c 
_ Ballade and Rondo No. 2. Little Fantasie (A Soldier) Kreutzer, 50c 
satanes No. 3. The Little Drummer Boy- - = 50c 
No. 4. Near Martha (Little Fantasie) - 50c 
No.5. GermanFolk Song - - = = 50c 
| No.6. Ballade and Rondo = sues 50c 


‘Violin: F%& 


The young violin student needs training along the line of musical development and appreciation, as well 
as of his technical dexterity. And if these two essentials can be combined, the greatest benefit is gained. 
Mr. Rosenbecker has accomplished this end in the set of six pieces for the young student. 

Each piece has a definite technical object in view, one shifting, another skips in third, etc. 

Each piece is a musical gem. 


Price 50c each, $1.50 for book containing these six pieces (book of violin parts included.) 


One Third Discount to the Profession 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Violinist Publishing Co., 431 S. Wabash Av.,Chicago 
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GET. POSTAL PHOTOS OF 
Your Fi avorite > Artists | 


OTe TS Grae are so filled with ia as for us as the fae of 
a master who has covered the whole field of the violin success- 
fully, and whom we gladly follow over the same Bere with some- 
times indifferent success. 


These are platinotype pictures, 3 “ x5 ry diches: suitable 
for framing; beautiful, lifelike photos aaperted, and copies of 
authentic pictures extant. 


[Price, 5 cents each; 50 cents a dozen 


COMPOSERS VIOLINISTS AND ’CELLISTS 


Beethoven, L.von Schumann, Rob. — Bull, Ole J. Paganini, N. 
Dvorak, Ant. Strauss, Rich. © Burmester, Willy Powell, Maud 
Ernst, E. W. Tschaikowsky, P. Carri, Ferd. Sarasate, P. de 
Kreutzer, Conrad Viotti, J. P. Elman, Mischa Sauret, Emil 
Lalo, Bd. Wagner, Rich. _ Hall, Marie Schradieck, Henry 
Schubert, Fr. Weingartner, Fel. Halir, Carl _ Spiering, Theo. 

es aor Hekking, A. = Spohr, Louis 

ares es Heermann, Hugo Stradivarius, Ant. 

‘CONDUCTORS > Hubay, Jeno Thompson, C. 

Ny 3 Sar Joachim, Jos.. Vieuxtemps, Henry 
Fiedler, Max Saranoff, W. _ Kreisler, Fritz Wieniawski, Henry 
Mahler, Gustav Seidl, Anton  —«- Kubek, J. Wilhelmj, Aug. 
Nikisch, Arth. Stock, Frederick § Listemann, Ber. Ysaye, Eng. 
_Nikisch, Arth. | Stokovsky, Leop. Marteau, Henry Zoellner Quartet 
(with Orchestra) Thomas, Theo. § Mukle, May Zukowsky, Alex. 
| Ngati Dr. H. iceman Aa), _ Musin, Ovide ‘ 


THE VIOLINIST PUBLISHING COMPANY 


431 South Wabash Sado, Chicago 


Mr. Marc Lagen a announces. 
the following attractions avail-— 
able under his exclusive man-— 


age ment. Lone 4 
NOVELTIES i O00 TENORS 
The Frank Croxton Quartet = =—=—~—s George Hamlin | 
The Frederick Hahn Concert Company George Harris — 
Helen Waldo Benjamin Berry 
Louise Mackay John Young. 
The Misses Naimska Arthur Hackett 
The Jessie Gaynor Trios Sheesh oe ae ‘s 
Hoegsbro-Narodny Recitals gO) ee BARITONES ee 
The Sinding Trio _ Giuseppe Campanari — 
SOPRANOS _ Albert Janpolski 
Agnes Kimball _ He 
Fay Cord. ee 4 -BASSOS 
Eva Emmet hi en Leon Rothier 
ar ne cies : Frank Croxton | 
ary Glessner-Vaughan : : 7 
Grace Jackson cn ae | VIOLINISTS Pee 
CONTRALTOS 4 Mee Caslova (Season 1913- es 
Elizabeth Sherman Clark i ee ie ra cade 
Irene St. Clair | CF sc He Dlink AMMA PIANISTS 
Marion May © et, Crrnatia Rider-Possart 
Marie Stone Langston is Betsy Wyers 


Leontine deAhna | Adele Katz 


- SEASON 1913- 1a 
THE GREATEST PIANIST | 


MORIZ ROSENTHAL 


SOLE DIRECTION — 


Address all inquiries to 


MARC TAGEN 
500 F IFTH AVE. NEW YORK > 


SPECIAL ATTENTION To SCHOOLS AND Coiba ’ re AAR Di Kb Mi y "Conzssroxpence IN A Lancvaces 4 
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Fifteen Cents 


AUGUST, 1913 


Perseverance and Imagination 


=MHE essential things. which distinguish one individual 
\| from another, which give one man a higher place 
fj among his fellows and another a lower, are just two: 
__} First of all, perseverance—the ability to keep ever- 
lastingly at it; and, secondly, imagination or vision— 
the ability to see beyond the present moment, and to’ understand = 
that the work at hand reaches beyond the ery aie and Gag al 
so is more while.—Gifford Pinchot. Wy sa f 


| | Violinist. Publishing Company 
_—-s« 431. S. WABASH AV., CHICAGO | 


Peomente can be made in lc or 2c Stamps, Post Office or Express | Money Order. 


SELECTED VIOLIN STUDIES 
AND SOLOS 


The following suilies and sale. Saneeneate are of aa reeatee 
value for teaching purposes and we heartily recommend 


them to both teachers and pupils as among the most desirable 
that can be secured. | | 


VIOLIN STUDIES 
Hohmann’s Violin School, 5 books,each. . . $0.35 


Kayser Studies, 3.books, bach he Pe ek biel bo) 
Schradiceck Technical Work, 3 books, each s : .50 
Kreutzer Etudes "i A -40 


Sevcik School of Technic, ‘Opus I, 4 Suake: each . 1.00 


DUETS FOR 2 VIOLINS AND PIANO 


Handel—Largo . ra eee ‘ ; - $060. 
Donizetti— Sextette from Lucia : : : ° 265 
Schumann—Traumerei aA eer mae EUs os ee 4) 


FOR YOUNG VIOLINISTS 
By Adolph Rosenbecker rah 
Six Pieces . : : ; ; ‘ hans » $1.00 
Each separate piece SW EAPO Me gre Syne cathe 50 


SOLOS FOR PUPILS 
(Going no higher than III. position) 
Meyer—Helmund—Sitt. Chanson d’ Amour. « pO. 75-2, 
Cradle song—Hauser : 7 ; AACA eS -40 
Sore nates EMI | BAHN egy Oa DAES ae ental .60 


STANDARD SOLOS FOR PUBLIC USE 


Aria for G string—Bach ; ; é : bf? oa OL SO 
Kuiawiak—Wieniawski 2. 2. 2 06 ww  .50 
Madrigal—Simonnetti ws ew lw en .50 


Address all orders to 


THE VIOLINIST SUPPLY Con 


1107 Auditorium, Chicago, sy 


made by check, add 10c for exchange. 


ot Baa 


If payment is 


Wiolinists 
An invitation 1s extended to you to visit our 
Rare Old V1olin Salesroom and inspect one 


of the largest. collections of Rare Old V10- 


lins in the world. 


Instruments by the Master Makers: Stradt- 
varius, Guarnerius, Amati, Guadagnini, etc. 


Your attention is called espectally to the 
following list: 


Price 
No. 3225. Antonio Mocha, Bologna, 1796- - - $275.00 
Mas e4eer elie Costa--Parmar L798 =—) --.) ------n 250-00 
No: 3009, Mateo Albani, Botzen, 1708 - - - 6500.00 
INow3422. Old’French, 1830-40 “=. = = = =.= ~100:00 
Rees l0T ae wappiy, Paris, 1800) =. -,--.- --. 150.00 
, No. 3927. Andreas-Mayr, Salzburg, 1730 - - - 100.00 
No. 3981. Pique, Paris, 1808 - -, - - - - - - 250.00 
Nem2030..Prancois.Gavines, Paris, 1766 ..-....-.- °°400.00 
Prostar etrus: De, Vitor, Venice, 1750 = -. --.- 400.00 
Pombo NICOla. aris, Lo04-. "=F ~~ 7 20000 
INeroocteetrus Roger: Brescia!1715 > --7= > / . 275.00 
No. 3486. Joannes Guillami, Barcelona, 1762 - 350.00 — 
No. 3929. Michael Partl, Vienna, 1741 ee ye 75.00 


Noto +00. Oastaoneri; Paris, 1/80.-.; - =~" =» =~. <150.00 


LYON & HEALY 


Adams St. and Wabash Ave. > CHICAGO 


nth cd 


The CopLAnD Viowin 
a int 4a. Toh 


to play that 
ever came into 


my hands.”’ 


The highest praise received from every purchaser and user. A splendid collection 
of Old Violins and Bows at moderate prices. Excellent New Violins(for beginners) 
from $6.00 upwards. A-1 Orchestra Violins from $25.00 to $75.00. Special reduction 
in price on complete outfits. Violins and Bows sent on approval. 
High grade Italian, German and Russian Strings. 
Our 80c Silver G String is guaranteed for 60 days against any imperfection 
and is the best on the market. 


REPAIRING of the highest grade and Leather Cases, French Rosin, Trimmings, ete. 
expert workmanship. All work fully JN. GOPLAND & GO., 63 E. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


information sent on request. 


N answer to many inquiries in regard to the age, etc., of the ‘First 

FJ Prize Winner” in the contest of Old and New Violins at the conven- 

tion of the American Guild of Violinists, Chicago, June 15th, 1912, 

The I will say that this instrument was finished and adjusted June Ist, 1912, 


just two weeks before the trial. 
It is made according to the system of Antonio Stradivari. The thickness of wood 


66 99: in both top and back is the same as in the ‘‘Earl’’ Strad, 1722, which was at one time 
in the famous ‘‘Hawley Collection.’”’ ‘Through the kindness of Mr. Archibald Mitchell 
OSS (who. at the time owned the instrument) I took the measurements very exactly with a 

special caliper. 


& The top is from a piece of old German furniture, said to be 500 years old, some of 
\ } ] oli Th isa ae I have on hand now. The back is beautifully figured European sycamore, quite 
"I shall be pleased to answer any questions concerning violins of my make at any time. 

Address 


w ALTER SOLON Goss 
Room 316, 218 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Teachers and Students Ready Reference Book 
For all Supplies Violin, Viola, “Cello, Etc. 


May be had for the asking. Book contains descriptions of a full line of Violins for Students, Orchestra work 


and Artists. We manufacture all ourwound strings, guarantee the better grades and carry the 
finest grades of German and Italian gut strings. WRITE TODAY to 


WM. LEWIS & SON, M2kets. Repair- 225 So. Wabash Av.,Chicago, Ill. 


TEACHERS—Your professional card with inquiry will be appreciated and will be to your advantage 


RARE OLD VIOLINS 


JOHN MARKERT & CO., 33 West 8th Street, New York 


99 of Violin 


66 
Bretch System Construction 
TAUGHT by CORRESPONDENCE 


Send for Valuable Booklet | 
B. S. Bretch, 205 W. Ist St., Oswego, N.Y. 


Claude Bader sine oa vious 


Bows and Strings. ™!?8cE!s ricar, 
507 Studio Bldg. | KANSAS GITY, MO. 


John Friedrich & Bro. 


279 Fifth Ave. | NEW YORK 
OLD AND NEW 


VIOLINS 


Largest collection in America 


Write for Catalogue 


Send 25c for a Sample Number of 


THE AMATEUR 


A collection of Ensemble music arranged to order 
in an easy manner for any Instruments with any 
number of parts as may be desired. Being de- 
signed especially for the use of beginners ‘and 
young pupils where Ensemble music is required. 


VIOLIN AND PIANO - - 25c 
6 parts for - « - = 50c 
10 parts for: - . = 75c 
Single parts . = - 10c 


Except Piano parts 15c 


Charles Emery Farley, 780 Broadway 
Boston Postal Dist. Everett, Mass. 


UGEN Ysaye said of the Boothe 
Knoslip Violin Pad, that for pupils 
and amateurs or those who find 

difficulty in holding violin, it was in- 
invaluable. 

Eventually every professional in the 
world will use it—to quote the opinion 
of Wagner and George, Sherman-Clay 
Co., Hext Music Co., Denver, Colo.; 
Hospe & Co., Omaha. Hospe & Co. 
buy of the Boothe Knoslip Violin Pads 
more in volume than all other violin 
accessories combined. 


Wnm. Hoffman, formerly with Wilhelm Goucke 
Symphony, says: “I get not only control of my in- 
strument but one-third more volume and more 
ready response. Things are possible with the aid 
of the Boothe pad that are practically impossible 
withuut it. You have more comfort, greater tech- 
nique, more tone, and you protect your violin from 
the wear of the ordinary pad.”’ 

Send $3.75 and we will send you a padready to adjust. 


If after using a month you are dissatisfied money will 
be refunded. Teachers write. Address 


Boothe Knoslip Violin Pad 


Rooms 1015-16 Steinway Building 
Chicago, III. 


64 E. Van Buren St. 


AVE you tried my G strings 
used and endorsed by 
Ysaye and all great artists. 


CHAS. F. ALBERT 


205 S. 9th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Z Interesting Catalogue Sent Free. 


Artist Violin Maker and 
L. P. WILDMAN Dealer—Established 1870 
Copies made of anyand all famous models. Several copies of 
Strad, Guarnerius, Guadaquini, Maggini and other models on 
hand. Violin wood of the best—all varities, for sale to vio- 
lin'makers. For circulars and further particulars, address 


L. P. WILDMAN, Box 396 DANBURY, CONN. 


Hans Tietgen 
VIOLIN MAKER 
12 West Fortieth St.. NEW YORK 


YOUR COMPOSITION Song, Piano Solo, Band, Orchestra Mandolin 

eek scntnemomipenmeaigee Guitar, Banjo or Music Book 
COMPOSERS SEND YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 

We arrange, make music plates, and print music of all kinds, 

secure copyrights, etc. ESTIMATES CHEERFULLY GIVEN. 

Our motto, “Once a customer, always a customer.” Corres- 

pondence solicited. References, any Chicago Publisher. 


H.S. TALBOT & CO... Mis? ENGRAVERS AND, PrunTERs 


ey Office 105 S. Dearborn St.. Chicago 


WHY ARE Kretzschmar Violins} 
a hemi wey were = THE WORLDS: BEST?" 7 


the big contest held in Chicago during the convention of 
the American Guild of Violinists.--- Catalogue and dis- 
criptive literature: ‘“The highest Triumph of modern 
violin-making”’ mailed free. Violins on trial. 


YH. A. KRETZSCHMAR Miolin Maker and 
i == Importer => 
7 91 E. VAN BUREN ST. | Chicago, Ill. 


CHARLES B. STEVENS 
VIOLIN MAKER, DEALER AND REPAIRER 


Fine Violins for Professionals. Great Big Rich 
Tone. Sent on approval, $40.00. Write at once. 
Buy my OIL Varnish, any color, guaranteed best 


in the world. $3.00 pint, delivered. 


State Bank Building La Crosse, Wis. 


: : | ANUFACTURERS. 
(BEST. | | OF SUPERIO 
ITALIAN QUALITY SILVER, 
“STRI Nas AND CQPPER_ 


ee) LLECTION OF 


ae Old eee ano Celli 0 
L ee CHICAGO. 


New Publications New Pubilcations 
Standard Graded Material for the 


VIOLIN 


IN FOUR BOOKS, BY 
MAX I. FISCHEL 


Comprising Standard Etudes and Studies ar- 
ranged and selected in progressive order 
from the works of the best violin composers. 
Carefully Edited and Supplied with Original 
Preparatory Exercises thru all keys. 

Preparatory Violin School for Beginners, 
Opel Bkias kites nt lnateretetah cio 75c net 

A Systematic Course of Carefully Graded 
Elementary Exercises and Melodious Pieces. 
The A-string used first. 

Graded Material in the First Position, Op. 

5 he peg 8 9 ei JI Face ich mirc Baro hE $1.00 net 

For the further Development of Fluency in 
the Fundamentals of this Position. 

Berna tarory Position Studies, Op. 11, Bk. 

Dial alicia’ velo tie leteher clever siateraralst aeetearete abet $1. 00 net 

AC series of Easy Progressive Studies in the 
first 7 Positions. 

Advanced Position Studies, Op. 11, Bk. 4, 
Ris eran ete: Site (otcteloreatieda.e oterete eictatetetor ars eters $1.00 net 

Providing a Thorough Course to overcome 
Position difficulties. 

Preparatory Violin Studies for the Beginner 
bys Karl Weebereg nacre on cmucere stents $1.00 net 

These studies are based upon the beginner’s 
needs. The easy finger relationship has been 
carefully dealt with, little exercises and folk 
songs together with piano and violin ac- 
om animent make them interesting and tend 

evelop a musical taste. 


dkabie Hinged Music Go. - Chicago 


Publishers and Dealers 


Francis Macmillen, Efram Zimbalist, 
Leon Sametini, Nicoline Zedeler, 
Albin Steindel 
and other famous violinists are playing 
Five Compositions for 
Violin and Piano, by 


Maurice Goldblatt 


“Meditation” “‘Dance of the Sylphs”’ “*Avowal’” 
“‘Bourree in A minor’ ‘Forest Magic’’ (in 7/4 time) 


Published ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT 


MUSIC 


AT ALL STORES 


mee VIOLIN TRICK SOLOS [ie 


With Piano Acc. 


‘“‘MOCKING BIRD’’.............. $0.50 

““MEDITATION’’................. .25 

“BERCEUSE aaapeel Sk te eee “aa 
ostpaid 


G. H. SCHUSTER MUSIC CO., Kt Constitution Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah 


W. H. TERRELL 


VIOLIN MAKER 


Correspondence Invited 


CLYDE, : : NORTH CAROLINA 


Gaelic Melody 


By LEO ALBERT PREISER 


A short rhythmic piece of the . 
peculiar Gaelic type of melody, 
unique and pleasing. Pupils 
willenjoy it. Teachers will en- 
joy teaching it. And the audi- 
ence will enjoy this novelty. ~ 


PRICE 75 CENTS 


Half price to teachers enclosing 
professional card 


Ask your dealer for it. If he 
does not carry it, you can get 
it, or he can order it from 


The Violinist Publishing 
Company, Chicazo *”” 


H R K NOP ARTISTIC VIOLIN 
e e AND BOW MAKER 
H.R. KNOPF VIOLINS and ‘CELLOS are far superior in power and quality to any 
other new violin now made. For richness, carrying quality, volume and brilliancy, 
they excel any modern violin. They are varnished with oil varnish, which is soft and 


elastic and of the quality used by thé old Cremona makers. My violins and ’cellos 
are used by a great many soloists. 


Price of Violins and Violas $150; ’Cellos $250 


My collection of old Italian, French and German violins is the largest and best in 
America, at prices veryreasonable. Agent for the new Italian made violins, Figariniand 
Rossani, from $25 to $50. Sartory and Henry bows. Catalogue sent upon request. 


Artistic Repairing at Reasonable Prices 119 East 23rd Street, NEW YORK 


FOUNDED 1840 


ELIAS HOWE COMPANY 


Manufacturers, Importers, Jobbers, and retailers of Stringed Instruments 


Supplies for Violin Makers 


Wood, Varnish, Necks, Scrolls, Ribs, Purfling, Pegs, Bridges, Finger 
Boards, Tail Pieces and Tools of all descriptions, including calipers, 
planes, knives, gauges, purfling cutter, peg hole shaper and reamer, 
F hole cutter, forms, inside and outside. The most complete assort- 
ment in the United States. Send for free catalogue. 


Elias Howe Company, 88 Court Street, Boston Mass. 


o : Violin Conservative Prices Our Specialty 
Ulbrich-Tatter Makers 119265, Halsted St, Chicago 


OURNEW CATALOGUE OF THE High Grade Instruments Sold on Easy Payments 
eS We Guarantee Satisfaction 
Celebrated Harwood Violins OualiveHisher thant Price 
CASES, STRINGS and SUPPLIES J.W. JENKINS SONS MUSIC CO. 
Free for the Asking When writing please mention The Violinist. KANSAS CITY, MC, 


Test ED by artists, exhibited at the contest of 


Phil ry) al the A. Guild of Violinists, endorsed by the 
a O a most critical professionals. Equal to 


5 - any Italian Violins ..............Price $ 1 00 
® ‘ ’ : i f the L A 
Violins — > Horvara, + Revives ofthe Lost an 


List of owners furnished 


Say 


YOUR VIOLIN s8OULP BE 
THE COMFORT 
ADJUSTABLE CHIN REST 


> Its use will permit you to hold your 
, head ina natural position while play- 
‘ing and give the greatest left-hand facility in 
moving up and down fingerboard. 


J. W. PATTERSON 
Box 118 CHICAGO 


$1.50 by mail or from your dealer. 

Money refunded if not satisfied. 

Adjustable to meet 
your individual 
requirements. 


The comfort is especially recommended for beginners 
as its use overcomes the tendency to hold the Violin 
nearly flat and insures correct position while playing. 


Cornelius van VLIET, The Dutch ’Cellist 


Available for Concerts, Recitals, Musicales 
22 SOUTH TENTH STREET MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Py HAT the violin may be 

successfully taught to 
\ classes of beginners in 
oo===s0 schools has been abun-~ 
dantly proven abroad. Dr. 
Mitchell is proving it right here 
in Boston in the Lowell, Mary 
Hemenway, Prince, Norcross, 
Shurtleff, and Dillaway Schools, 
where this book is used. 

By the aid of pictures, dia- 
grams, text, and easily memo- 
rized exercises, theauthor presents 
his subject with great clarity, in 
FIGURE III. POSITION OF THE LEFT HAND a manner stimulating and uncon- 


ventional. Though designed for 
METHOD FOR THE VIOLIN “2 1; the work is also suit 


able for individual instruction. 
By ALBERT G. MITCHELL, Mus. D. pis 


Assistant Director of Music, Boston Public Schools 


DITSON EDITION, No. 176 Boston: Oliver Ditson Co. 
PRICE 50 CENTS NET; BY MAIL, 5 CENTS EXTRA New York: Chas. H. Ditson & Company 


fee VIOLINS 1 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR TEACHERS, STUDENTS, 
MAKERS, DEALERS AND LOVERS OF THE.,VIOLIN 


Ada E. Taylor, Editor and Publisher 


Price $1.50 per year 15 cents per copy 


The Violinist is entered as second-class matter at the postoffice at Chicago, 
Illinois, under the Act of March 3, 1879 


Volume XV AUGUST, 1913 Number 5 
CONTENTS: 
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New York Representative, Leila Chevalier...145 W. 73rd street, New York City 


Remittances should be made by draft, postal or express money orders. If pay- 
ment is made by check, add 10 cents for exchange. All remittances should 
be made payable to The Violinist Publishing Company, Chicago. 


Receipts for subscriptions are not sent unless requested. Notify the publishers 
promptly if the magazine is not received. 


Change of address should be reported promptly to the Chicago office. 


THE VIOLINIST PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
431 South Wabash Av., Chicago 


Space in our advertising columns is for sale to any high-class business. Special 
price for the Professional Directory. Write for rate card 
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Helen Ware, Whose Article, “The American Student Abroad,” Appears on 
Page Thirty-Five. 


Editoria 


HILE there ‘is little to be gained from 

endeavoring to compare one great 

artist with another, for the purpose 
of deciding who reigns supreme, one of the 
commonest queries we hear among violin- 
ists is, “Who is the greatest among players 
of our instrument?” As the Irishman said, 
“Comparisons are odorous” and it is to be 
regretted that when artistry comes so near 
perfection, our enjoyment of a recital should 
be broken in upon by those who insist on 
drawing comparisons. 

Genius is individualistic, and its attrib- 
utes require no standardization such. as 
makes comparison possible. Art is but 
a form of expression and seldom do we 
find two who will express themselves 
alike. Where similarity begins, genius is 
likely to fall short, for genius is the eman- 
cipation of self-expression from the dog- 
matism of objective influence. Again the mes- 
sage of the artist may fall faintly on the ear of 
one listener, while at the same time it thrills 
another through every fiber of his being. 
And while in other arts the universality of 
an appeal has been considered its highest 
credential to greatness, we must take a dif- 
ferent attitude in our consideration of mu- 
sical expression. 


est questions THE VIOLINIST receives is 
that of “Who is our greatest artist?” 
Such queries of course, come not so fre- 
quent from our musical centers, where op- 
portunities are given for exercising the in- 
dividual judgment by attending the recitals 
of those who are esteemed great; but rather 
do they come from the smaller places, where 
to have heard but one great artist, is to be 
exalted into a musical authority of the first 
importance. 
For the edification of those who ask 
therefore, we have republished a contem- 
perary article on this subject, which, 
while it expresses the views of one man, 
will, perhaps, convey to them the futil- 


|e SPITE of this, one of the common- 
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ity of the task, and lead them to spend their 
unoccupied moments in rejoicing over the 
musical riches bestowed upon us, rather 
than in vain attempts to estimate the rela- 
tive needs of praise, we owe to those who 
bring them. 


NHE disgrace our country suffers 
under, according to a visiting Ger- 
man musician, through our lack of 

appreciation of music, is not likely to sit 
very heavily upon us. Most of us are so 
thoroughly enjoying the music of today and 
its promise for tomorrow; are too enthusi- 
astic over Our comprehensive musical de- 


. velopment, which we see on all sides, and 


which is exemplified in numerous projects 


under way; to be annoyed by the buzzing of 


a wasp, however musical such a one may 
feel his buzz to be. 

The man who attempts to gauge the 
musical spirit of America by a few days’ 
visit to ‘two of our’ cities, must have 
some notions of the art of music that 
seem primitive, even with our lack of mu- 
sical understanding. Indeed, we are inclined 
to feel almost as sorry for Mr. Waghalter 
as he does for us. Had we known of his 
coming, and of the deep regrets he would 
bear, THE VioLINnIst would have led a move- 
ment to -provide every man, woman and 
child in New York City and Long Beach, 
with a violin case for parade purposes, that 
we might have impressed more favorably, 
this doleful man, who is content to judge a 
nation by.impressions. 


HE following observations by Madame 
Bloomfield Zeisler on the growth of 
our musical culture are interesting 

in the light of this criticism. She remarks 
that the atmosphere of true culture which the 
European gets is growing rapidly in such art 
and musical centers as Chicago, New York, 
Boston and Philadelphia. Nearly every one 
admits that American teachers are equal to 
most of those in Europe. Indeed, some of 
the most noted teachers of France and Ger- 
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many are Americans who were practically un- 
known while they lived at home. 

The chances are that a young musician 
studying in America under a good American 
teacher receives better value for his money 
than if he studied abroad. Jt is a fact that 
some of the greatest musicians had a foreign 
education, but true genius will shine anywhere. 
And what becomes of the thousands who go 
to study in Europe every year and are never 
heard of afterward? 

Certainly there is less shameful exploita- 
tion of students in America than there is 
abroad. Students can live in American cities 
just as cheaply as in Paris or Berlin and local 
opportunities to hear the best music at moder- 
ate prices are plenteous. 

I am sorry to say that much of this mad 
rush to study in Europe is due to foolish 
mothers who make their daughters’ educations 
an excuse to leave their husbands and live 
abroad a few years. If our cultural atmos- 
phere can also be made equal to that of Paris, 
Berlin and Munich, the last argument of those 


insisting that it is necessary to study abroad ° 


is vanquished. Though much is being done in 
this respect, much more remains to be done. 

Students must throw themselves passionately 
into their art, must mingle much with one 
another for mutual stimulation, must read 
good musical papers, keep themselves broadly 
informed and not let such trivialities as calls 
and teas interfere with their daily practicing. 
Moreover, friends and families of young 
musicians must be made to understand that 
art and music are just as important as any 
other business, and if they are unable to ap- 
preciate that fact they should at least re- 
spect it. 


A UNIQUE musical experiment has been 


conducted recently in France. It was 

resolved to institute concerts for ani- 
mals for the purpose of observing the effects of 
music upon them. The results of the observa- 
tions made established the fact that disconnect- 
ed tones on stringed instruments created no ef- 
fect upon horses beyond causing some of the 
animals to manifest signs of impatience, but 
when a melody was played the horses turned 
towards the players, pricked up their ears, 
and showed plainly the pleasure they expe- 
rienced. 


An orchestral concert was given before the 
elephants in Le Jardin des Plantes. The ani- 
mals became excited and impatient when pas- 
sionate music was played, but calm when a 
sustained, melodious and flowing style was 
adopted. 

Dogs were found to be partial to the various 
instruments according to breed, but the dog 
that will show affection, or even respect, for 
the bagpipes is not yet born. Dogs have 
marked musical likes and dislikes. Some have 
a liking for, others aversion to, the piano, vio- 
lin and flute, but all became enraged when 
tunes were played at a very rapid rate. It 
was found, also, that dogs had frequently 
their favorite composers, and would prefer 
Handel to Beethoven, Mozart to Mendelssohn, 
Brahms to Schumann, Moscheles to Chopin, 
but none was discovered to show an apprecia- 
tion for Wagner. 

In Cheshire, England, five choristers one 
Sunday evening were walking along the banks 
of the Mersey. After a time they sat down in 
the grass and began to sing an anthem. A 
hare, passing with great swiftness towards 
the place where they were sitting, stopped 
at about twenty yards’ distance from them. 
She appeared to be highly delighted with the 
music, and as soon as the singing ceased re- 
turned slowly to the wood. When she had 
nearly reached the end of the field the choris- 
ters began to sing again. The hare stopped, 
turned around, and came swiftly to the same 
place, and remained listening in seeming rap- 
ture and delight until the singing ceased, 
when she returned to the wood. 


F the present violin craze continues in Eng- 
land the piano will soon cease to be the 
most popular of istruments there, accord- 

ing to the New York Evening Post. At the 
ninth annual Violin Festival of the National 
Union of School Orchestras, held at the Crystal 
Palace, London, last month, the enormous num- 
ber of 6,200 violinists mustered on the Handel 
orchestra. At the first of these festivals the 
number was only 700. Schools in every district 
in and around London were represented by 
players, and, it was stated, “one and all of them 
are whole-hearted enthusiasts, anxious to win 
all possible guerdons, and, in particular, one 
or other of the two silver challenge shields 
offered in competition by the union.” 
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The Violin—An Appreciation 


By Ramon F. ADAMS 


WO INSTRUMENT ever has been, or 
m ever will be, I suspect, invented ca- 
pable of even approaching the violin 
SHXI} in extraordinary power and variety 
of expression. Its vocal singing; its smooth 
gliding; the impassioned power of a sweep 
from one end of the string to the other; its 
weird tremolo; its pensive and velvety legato; 
its clear bird-like harmonics; its pearly stac- 
cato bowing; its wailing chords; the mellow 
vox humana of its bass string; its flute-like 
sweetness of its third, and the ringing bril- 
liance of its upper register, can scarcely be 
excelled even by the human voice. All other 
instruments give but a clumsy imitation; this 
all but outrivals the thing imitated. Hear the 
overture of “William Tell’ imitated on a 
piano or organ—for even under the fingers of 
a master it can be but an imitation; observe 
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how all the short notes are either buried , 


in a mass of groaning harmony or never at- 
tempted to be fingered; then hear the same 
composition rendered by a full orchestra, every 
note, however short, standing out sharp and 
clear, and then understand in part what makes 
the violin monarch of every musical instru- 
ment. Again hear a piece of dance-music, 
no matter of what nationality, executed by a 
flute or piano, and afterward listen to the 
same thing performed on the violin. The 
first is as a theatrical scene, all scrambling and 
coarse -daubing, compared with the clearness 
and minute beauty of a picture by Raphael. 
The shortest note, in the faintest whisper or 
most noisy fortissimo, the most rapid run, 
or the swiftest chromatics can be executed 
with a precision and perfection attainable on 
no other instrument. In another and more 
scientific sense, the violin is the only perfect 
instrument. A piano cannot be tuned per- 
fectly, and the flute that will play in tune on 
all its keys has never yet been made. Where 
these and other instruments stagger and limp, 
the violin springs to the front without an 
effort. Volumes might be written on its ma- 
jestic powers, but what good? The violin 
reached perfection two hundred years ago,— 
for except in the setting back of the neck a 
little to increase the pressure of the strings, 
on account of our heightened concert pitch, 


and greater command of the high notes and a 
slight thickening of the bass bar, no alter- 
ation of importance has been made on the 
Cremona models,—and at the same time be- 
came king of all. Its reign is undisputed, 
and therefore needs no demonstration. 

The construction, the history, the sound of 
the violin would make a romantic work in 
three volumes, as sensational as, and far more 
instructive than, most novels. The very fine 
wood smells good to begin with. The forests 
of Southern Tyrol, which now teem with sap- 
lings, when the old violins were made, from 
1520 to 1750, still abounded in those ancient 
trees, so eagerly and often vainly sought out 
by modern builders, and which to old violin 
makers found to possess the finest acoustic 
properties. The mighty timbers were felled 
in late summer. They came in loose floating 
rafts from the banks of the Garda; they 
floated down the Mincio to Mantua. Brescia 
was in the midst of them. From Como they 
found their way to Milan, and from Lake 
Maggiore direct, via the Ticino and the Po, 
to Cremona. | 

What market days were those! What a 
timber feast to select from; and what cunning 
lovers, and testers of wood were the old 
makers; the fathers of the violin! The rough 
heaps of pine, pear, lemon, and ash, beloved 
of the Brescians—of maple and sycamore pre- 
ferred by the Cremonese—lay steaming dry 
and hard in a few hours beneath the sun of 
the southern Alps. Before a beam was bought, 
the master passed his hand over the surface. 
He could tell by touch the density of its 
fibre. Then he would take two equal slips 
of deal and -weigh them, and judge of their 
porousness. The very appearance of the 
wood would guide him to its possible vibra- 
tional powers. Then he would, perchance, 
before leaving the market, cut strips of equal 
length, and elicit their relative intensities by 
striking their tongues. He would often select 
for a definite purpose, looking for a soft, 
porous piece, or a specially hard and close- 
fibred grain—a certain appearance he would 
instinctively associate with rare acoustic prop- 
erties. After the lapse of two centuries, we 
can trace such favorite beams by. peculiar 
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stains, freckles, and grainings. When, after 
cutting up a dozen trees, once in two or 
three years, a piece of fine acoustic wood was 
found it was kept for the master’s best work. 
The same pine-beam will crop up in the bellies 
of the Stradivarius at an interval of years. 
Another can be traced in the violins of Jo- 
seph Guarnerius, and after his death Carlo 
Bergonzi got hold of the remnants of it, and 
we detect it by a certain stain in the fibre. 

The anxiety to retain every particle of a 
precious piece of wood is seen in the subtle 
and delicate patching and repatching of backs 
and bellies. The seams are only discoverable 
by’ a microscope, so perfect is the cabinet 
work. How different from the modern maker 
at Madrid, whom Tarisio relates as having 
to repair a damaged Stradivarius, and find- 
ing the top cracked, sent it home with a 
brand new one of his own manufacture! 

Let us now look at the violin’s anatomy. It 
is a miracle of construction and, as it can 
be taken to pieces, put together, patched, 
and indefinitely repaired, it is almost inde- 
structible. It is, as one, may say, as light 
as a feather and as strong as a horse.. Wood 
about as thick as a quarter, by exquisite ad- 
justments of parts and distribution of strain, 
resists the enormous pressure that is placed 
upon it. The top is usually made of deal 
or some other soft wood and the back of hard 
wood. It appears that the quick vibrations 
of the hardwood, married to the slower 
sound-waves of the soft, produce the mellow 
but reedy timbre of the good violin. If ail 
the wood were hard, the tone would ‘be light 
and metallic; if all soft, it would be muffled 
and tubby. There is every conceivable variety 
of fibre in hard and soft wood. The thick- 
ness of the back and top is not uniform; 
each should be thicker toward the middle. 
But how thick? and shaved thin in what pro- 
portions toward the sides? The cunning 
workman alone knows. As a rule, if the 
wood be hard he will cut it thin; if soft, thick; 
but how thin, and how thick, and exactly 
where is nowhere written down, nor can be, 
because nowhere for. handy references are re- 
corded the densities of all pine, pear, syca- 
more, and maple planks that have or shall 
come into the maker’s hands. 

A violin must be hand made, for other than 
the sides, which are bent into conformity, 
each piece must be carved and fitted into 
shape. The violin may differ in size slightly 
from its illustrious model, but there must be 


perfect harmony in all its measurements. A 
model is the first requisite. The maker often 
takes an old violin apart and placing the back 
and top upon a sheet of heavy paper or 
wood, traces their outline cutting around with 
a sharp knife, thus making a pattern. The 
wood must be selected with great care as to 
grain and seasoning. The grain must run 
smoothly or the entire plan is ruined. Knots 
or irregularities of any kind will interfere with 
the vibrations. Green wood is never used 
and entirely sapless wood is useless. It 
should contain enough moisture to be elastic 
and capable of conforming with the strain 
which use will bring to bear. A back and 
top must be found that will vibrate in ac- 
cordance with each other. If the tone of one 
resonance board conflicts with that of the 
other, no real music can be produced. The 
Cremona makers seem to have had in their 
finger tips a genius for this delicate selection. 
Others folowing have tried to duplicate the 
Stradivarius violins, but after a period of 
use the best effects will disappear and the 
instrument wil take its place among the fail- — 
ures. However, in recent years good violins 
have been made and in time will take the 
places of the Strads. 

The sides or ribs are of maple and great 
care must be exercised that they are neither 
too thin nor too high. If not of correct thick- 
ness they will not properly transmit the vi- 
brations from the belly to the neck, and if 
of disproportionate height will afford an im- 
proper space for the volume of air within 
the sound-box. They consist of six pieces of 
wood dipped in water before being curved 
with a hot bending iron, a delicate process, 
and one in which failures are many. When 
the sides have been glued to the back, six 
corner blocks are fixed into their places with 
a drop of glue. These blocks are small 
pieces of pine or willow carved to fit exactly 
into the corners formed by the center bouts 
or curves, and into the top and bottom curves. 
They aid a little in transmitting the vibra- 
tions and add firmness to the structure. The 
side linings are thin strips of wood which 
line the ribs between the blocks, making the — 
instrument more substantial. 

The purfling consists of three parallel strips 
of plan tree wood glued together. It is 
sometimes made of ebony or whalebone, the 
center of two white strips. Finished it is 
about one-sixteenth of an inch in diameter 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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Arthur Nikisch—Conductor 


RTHUR NIKISCH, known and es- 


fa teemed as one of the greatest living 
“J 
£ 


ks ae conductors, was born at Szent Mik- 
Sef los, in Hungary on October 12, 1855, 
and is the third son of August Nikisch, for- 
merly chief accountant to Prince> Lichten- 
stein. 

At the early age of three, he evinced signs 
of musical precociousness, and at six was 
studying the piano- 
forte and theory in 
earnest. One of his 
most remarkable 
characteristics is his 
memory, which has 
manifested itself in 
various ways. When 
only seven he was 
able to transcribe 
for the pianoforte 
the overture to 
William Tell and Il 
Barbiere; after 
hearing them played 
on an orchestrion. 

At eight he made 
his first appearance 
in public as a pian- 
ist, and at eleven 
became a_ pupil 
of Hellmesberger, 
Schuener, at the 
Vienna Conserva- 
tory. He so dis- 
tinguished himself 
at. the entrance ex- 
amination as to be 
placed in the high- 
est class with col- 
leagues ten years his 
senior. 

For a considerable time the violin was 
his principal study, but his progress in com- 
position was so rapid that he won the great 
gold medal for a string sextet at the age of 
thirteen, the first prize for violin playing, and 
the second for pianoforte. Nikisch left the 
Conservatorie in 1873, and the final concert 
conducted part of his own D minor symphony. 
Besides this he had also written a_ sonata, 
a string quintet, and a cantata, “Christnacht,” 
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with orchestra that have been well received. 
At the laying of the foundation stone of 
the Bayreuth Festspielhaus in 1872, Nikisch 
played among the first violins in the histor- 
ical performance of Beethoven’s Choral Sym- 
phony, under Wagner. In 1874 he became an 
official member of the Vienna Hofkapelle; 
this post he occupied for the next three years, 
playing under such eminent conductors as Liszt, 
Brahms, Rubenstein, 
Wagener, Dessoff 
and Herbeck. 
From early child- 
hood his one great 
idea had been to 
himself become an 
orchestral conduc- 
tor, and the com- 
mencement of his 
ambition was grati- 
fied at Christmas, 
1877, for “Angelo 
Neumann, the direc- 
tor of the Liszt 
Opera, invited him, 
on the recommen- 
dation of Dessoff, 
to become “Chorre- 
petitor” there, an in- 
vitation which he 
readily accepted, 
taking up the post 
Ones january ‘loth, 
1877, in the famous 
town, with whose 
musical life he was 
closely connected 
for so many years. 
He conducted opera 
for the first time on 


February 11th in the Altes Theater, and 
with such remarkable success that in the 
following summer he temporarily replaced 


Josef Sucher, and conducted “Tannhauser” and 
“Die Walkure.” 

On Sucher’s retirement in the following 
year Nikisch became first conductor, and for 
the next ten years busied himself with the 
production of the best new operas, and the 
revival of famous masterpieces. He enjoyed 
also, in the concert room, many triumphs, 
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and on one occasion was congratulated by 
Mme. Schumann for giving a splendid per- 
formance of her husband’s D minor sym- 
phony. 

In 1885 he created considerable astonish- 
ment by conducting, in conservative Leipzig, 
a concert—in the programme of which were 
two Symphonies—entirely from memory, an 
almost unheard of event in those days. In 
1889, Nikisch was offered, and accepted, the 
conductorship of the famous Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. This post he held until 
1895, when, his contract expiring, he returned 
to Europe, and became conductor, and direc- 
tor at the Budapest Opera, and conductor 
of the Leipzig Gewandhaus on Reinecke’s 
retirement. During this time he appeared with 
the Berlin Philharmonic, Hamburg Philhar- 
monic, in St. Petersburg, Paris—where he 
created a sensation—and in 1902 he visited 
London for the second time, when as one of the 
conductors of the London Musical Festival, 
he directed a memorable performance of 
Tschaikowsky’s 5th Symphony, a work he was 
the first to introduce to London on the oc- 
casion of his first visit in 1897. 

Nikisch is one of those geniuses who, 
without any apparent effort whatsoever, can 
hold every member of the orchestral body in 
‘the hollow of his hand, and mould every detail 
of his work to whatsoever form may suit his 
fancy. But he can do more than this. His 
sway extends over his audience as relentlessly 
as over the instrumentalists. It holds the 
imagination captive, it forcibly arouses en- 
thusiasm in the most phlegmatic, it enchains 
and it enchants. One may agree with his 
conception of the works he interprets, or one 
may not, yet, when it is all over, one still finds 
oneself irresistibly impelled to enthusiastic 
expression. 

It is related that Schumann, on hearing one 
of his piano compositions played by Liszt, 
exclaimed in astonishment that, though he had 
conceived the work in a different vein, he 
found through the new interpretation beauties 
the existence of which he had not previously 
suspected. Something of the kind might have 
been said by Tschaikowsky could he have 
heard Nikisch’s performance of his master- 
piece. The work is a mighty test of personality 
and an accurate gauge of a conductor’s tem- 
peramental assets at their broadest and 
deepest. 

It is difficult to convey in words any sense 
of the vitality, the potency, the profundity, the 


vastness, the fire, the supreme distinction, the 
magnetism, the energy, the breadth and the 
emotional uplift and expansivenes of Nikisch’s 
readings. They are marvellously red-blooded 
and virile, almost demoniacal in sheer vol- 
canic power at times, yet at others radiantly 
poetic, and always individual. Yet never for 
a moment is all this emotionalism carried 
incontinently beyond the bounds of true ar- 
tistic propriety. There is not the slightest 
suggestion of sensationalism in it, any more 
than there is in a single one of the conductor’s 
motions. 

He is restrained and in all respects out- 
wardly reposeful. His gestures are simple, 
yet in moments of climax commandingly 
eloquent. Never is there a trace of self- 
consciousness or wilful ostentation. Nikisch 
conveys his own enthusiasm to the players 
with almost hypnotic directness. But with 
rare skill he knows how to obtain a greatly 
heightened dramatic effect by the simple ex- 
pedient of a rhetorical pause. 

Climaxes are gloriously built up in every- 
thing, they seem to grow more and more vast, 
until one finds oneself wondering how far 
these overwhelming outbursts -of glorious 
sonority can go. They are as sharp and 
bracing as mountain air, without ever de- 
generating into mere noise. 

“Tannhauser” was the first opera which 
Nikisch ever directed, and it is related that the 
orchestra in Liepzig mutinied at the idea of 
playing under so young a leader. The man- 
ager begged them to be patient until the con- 
ductor had finished the overture, at least. To 
this they consented, and were won over heart 
and soul to his support as soon as he had 
done so. 

Nikisch, who is now in his fifty-eighth year, 
is of medium height, a delicate man, with grey 
showing through his tossed black hair. 

“In the early part of 1872,” he said recently, 
“Wagner came to Vienna. To me it was as 
if a gteat king had arrived™ nearets I 
was a pupil then at the conservatoire. We 
knew he came to Vienna to direct perform- 
ances of fragments of his own music, with 
the object of introducing ‘The Ring’ to the 
public, of securing supporters to his work, 
and raising money by concerts to build a new 
theatre at Bayreuth. I sat under him during 
these per formances, a boy of sixteen years, 
as one of the first violins, and youngest mem- 
ber of the orchestra.” 
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Who Is the Greatest Violinist? 


By Prerre V. Key 


}HE question, who is the greatest 
violinist in the world, is one being 
constantly propounded by thousands 
-~G)_J} of music lovers, especially since our 
experience of last season when we had the 
privilege or hearing four of the leading 
virtuosos on. the same concert platform within 
a short space of time. 

In the respective camps of this violinistic 
quartet, there prevails a continual nervous 
tension. Supremacy hangs in the balance, and 
a fortune is at stake, for the man who is 
adjudged by the public to be “the greatest 
living violinist,” if he can maintain this posi- 
tion, may secure perhaps unlimited engage- 
ments at fabulous sums for each performance. 

At present Ysaye and Elman receive the 
largest fees. The amount hovers around 
$1,000, which must be paid in order to secure 
either of these popular artists. Kreisler is an 
$800 soloist, while Zimbalist brings up the 
financial rear. The question which is now in- 
teresting experts is, whether Kreisler will take 
the short step necessary to enter into the 
thousand dollar class, and how long it will 
be, before Zimbalist’s drawing powers can 
command an equal amount. 

The oddness of the existing state of affairs 
is that the two men who are regarded by 
discerning judges of instrumental efficiency 


as equal or. slightly superior to the others. 


have not yet exhibited corresponding box- 
office value. One concert manager is authority 
for the statement that Elman is a surer draw- 
ing card than any of his associates, and the 
fact that he is often sold on a percentage 
basis, that yields him a return in excess of 
$1,000 an appearance, would seen to confirm 
the assertion, although Ysaye has duplicated 
this achievement. 

One of the contestants, Fritz Kreisler, will 
soon withdraw to return to his Berlin home, 
whence he was brought by the management of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, for a limited 
number of American engagements. Kreisler 
has military duty to perform in the regiment 
of which he is a lieutenant. 

Three thousand persons sat almost rigid in 
Carnegie Hall toward the end of last season 
to hear Kreisler. Most of them had heard 


Ysaye, Zimbalist and Elman shortly before. 
One of the questions uppermost in many 
minds was, “Will he surpass the best efforts 
of his competitors?” a matter of eager in- 
terest to the three violinists who were also 
among those present. 

In the opinion of many Kreisler succeeded. 
He was a veritable bundle of nerves when he 
appeared, and this nervousness was apparent 
throughout the performance of the concerto. 
When the orchestra paused for the player to 
execute the cadenza, there was an almost elo- 
quent stillness in the large auditorium. Di- 
rectly the work was concluded the applause 
broke forth. Kreisler had shown greater qual- 
ities of warmth, of brilliance, than ever before, 
and his lofty musicianship and noble style, 
were even superior than when last heard in 
this country. 

Now the scene changes, though the place, 
Carnegie Hall, is the same. This time it is 
Efrem Zimbalist, the twenty-three year old 
Russian who is on parade. He also is strug- 
gling to retain his self possession, to rise to 
superlative heights, perhaps to eclipse the 
sterling mark of Kreisler. But to many he 
falls somewhat short of it, though little. His 
tone is more beautiful, his technique equal to 
that of his great colleague, his repose, per- 
haps more evident. But he is fifteen years 
younger, and that tells in maturity of style. 

Now comes Eugen Ysaye, the Belgian, fifty- 
four years of age. His reputation is world 
wide, his reputation second to none; to many, 
incomparable. 

Again it is Carnegie Hall, but this time it 
is Mischa Elman, the Russian, and one year 
younger than his compatriot Zimbalist. The 
hall is filled, because Elman is almost as 
strong a drawing card as Ysaye. He appeals 
to the masses because he is_ essentially 
emotional. Some musicians, however, who 
recognize him as a great artist, find fault with 
his interpretations. They declare he is over- 
sentimental; that he does not exhibit those 
masterly qualities which predominate in the 
others. Perhaps not, perhaps youth has some- 
thing to do with this, yet he is the idol of 
thousands of music lovers the land over. 

Elman draws a big luscious tone from his 
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instrument. He gives his hearers every 
particle of musical feeling, thrilling them. 
But this young man, who is not unlike Ysaye 
in his methods, twists his body a _ great 
deal while playing. He has authority of 
manner though not a full measure of repose. 

Differentiating the various qualities that 
characterize these four supreme artists is an 
extremely difficult task. There being no sci- 


entific instrument available for the exact meas- 


uring of tone and the kindred essentials of 
violin art one is compelled to trust to indi- 
vidual opinion which is valuable in proportion 
to the keenness and the training of the 
listener’s ear. 

The person whose musical ear is sensitively 
attuned to the highest degree of accurate 
recordings of tonal gradations, will perceive 
differences in the fundamental tone qualities 
which Elman, Ysaye, Kreisler and Zimbalist 
draw from their instruments. Although these 
differences may be apparent to the less highly 
cultivated ear they are likely to be subcon- 
scious rather than definite impressions. 

Only the great violin artist can reach the 
heart, for none can be so designated whose 
complement does not include that deep ap- 
pealing quality of tone, that conveys a message 
of perfect understanding. And that is why 
the four distinguished masters now under 
consideration surpass their lesser endowed 
colleagues—violinists with talent, with de- 
veloped abilities, with admirable factors, yet 
to whom has been. denied colossal gifts for 
touching human heart strings through the 
medium of tonal beauties of almost indefinable 
hue. 

“For the moment it would seem that their 
rating should be Kreisler, Zimbalist, Ysaye 
and Elman. But tomorrow may bring 
changes, for the race is to ‘the swiftest, the 
most enduring, and the most dependable. 

Eugen Ysaye is dignified in his daily bear- 
ing, courteous, quiet mannered, temperate in 
speech. When on tour he lives at hotels and 
yearns for his Brussels home, near which he 
has a chateau and where he loves the com- 
panionship of his wife, his son and close 
friends. If it were not for the monetary 
recompense and the honor attached to an 
American tour the Belgian would never come 
to these shores, it is said. 

In his own country Ysaye is a musical idol. 
But he has other interests than those strictly 
musical. He is fond: of literature, he mani- 
fests the keenest delight in the outdoor life, 


and the daily happenings in the progress of 
the European world furnish subjects for his 
mental activities. 

Possessed of abundant means, Ysaye is able 
to gratify himself in those forms of relaxa- 
tion that appeal to the artistic temperament. 
And to the already comfortable fortune which 
is now his will be added, at the completion 
of this season, one hundred thousand dollars. 

Successful though he has been in his pro- 
fession, Fritz Kriesler has not accumulated so 
generous a share of worldly goods as his 
Belgian colleague. The Viennese—whose home 
is now in Berlin—lives with his American 
wife in ample comfort, and he is socially 
popular because of his splendid education, a 
charm of manner invariably winning and an 
ever present willingness to perform favors 
for his friends, 

Kreisler’s fondness for business has fre- 
quently prompted remarks to the effect that 
if he had been a master violinist he would 
have become a figure in commerce, and an in- 
cident illustrative of this occurred at a recent 
New York appearance at a Bagby Morning 
Musicale, when his absence at the time he 
should have appeared proved to have been 
caused by his reading of the tape on a stock 
ticker in a nearby broker’s office. 

Physically Kreisler is the finest appearing of 
any violinist now before the public. He is 
tall, broad of shoulder and presents the true 
military bearing. He is pre-eminently manly, 
authoritative in bearing and free from affecta- 
tion, 

Efrem Zimbalist and Mischa Elman were 
both born in Russia, where they knew com- 
parative poverty prior to the time their in- 
strumental proficiency gained financial ease of 
mind and physical comforts. 

Pupils of the same master—Leopold Auer 
of the St. Petersburg Conservatory—these 
violinists have acquired their skill in much 
the: same method, even though .one is es- 
sentially emotional while the other’s tendency 
is toward classicalism. Already possessed of 
a fortune running into five figures, Elman is 
heading steadily toward much greater riches 
and he is saving a fair share of his earnings, 
which approximate $60,000 annually. 

He usually spends his summers at his coun- 
try place, where his parents and sister are 
always near him. Thus far Elman has not 
married, which likewise holds true of Zim- 
balist. This youth has not yet developed his 

(Continued on Page 24) . 
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The Author of the 


Hohmann Studies 


; }HRISTIAN Heinrich Hohmann, the 
& on} celebrated Bavarian musical peda- 
Ea et gogue, was born on March 7th, 1811, 
os] at the village of Niederwerrn, near 
Schweinfurt, Bavaria, where his father, Tol qann 
George Hohmann, and wife, Katharine (nee 
Horline) were owners of a small estate. 

He received his first musical education from 
his father who was an excellent musician. 
As the child grew 
up he gave evidence 
of inborn gifts. At 
the early age of ten 
years we find him 
playing violin, piano 
and organ for pub- 
lic. service, so his — 
parents decided to 
educate him for the 
profession of a 
teacher. At the age 
of fifteen to eigh- 
teen, he was teach- 
ing the children of 
the wealthiest fam- 
ilies of Schweinfurt 
in piano and_har- 
mony, while at the 
same time he _ suc- 
ceeded by dint of 
tireless industry to 
prepare himself in 
other subjects for 
his future profes- 
sion. 

At the age of 19, 
he presented him- 
self for the exam- 
ination to the ‘“Roy- 
al Teachers’ Semin- 
ary” at Altdorf; this ordeal lasted for some 
days, and he was rewarded by the first prize, 
admitted, completed the prescribed two year 
course, and passed such a brilliant examin- 
ation. that he was shortly afterwards ap- 
pointed by the government as a teacher in 
the musical department. At the “Anstellung- 
sprufung” following, he presented a “ugue,” 
for the organ of his own composition, for 
which he received high distinction. 

Later he composed a number of marches 


CHRISTIAN HEINRICH HOHMANN. 


and several lengthy waltzes of merit, but on 
account of his duties as a teacher, and his 
love for his pedagogic writings, his entire 
attention was absorbed in preparing a series 
of “Graded School Singing Books,’ (4 
courses). This was translated and published 
in this country, adopted by the Boston 
schools and many other cities over the coun- 
try, and later used as the foundation for the 
present “National 
Music Course” for 
public schools. At 


the same time he 
produced his “100 
Exercises for Two 
Violins,’ which by 
successive revisions 
developed into his 
famous Violin 
School. 


In 1841 he was 
married to Miss Jo- 
hanna >H.olz,>- the 
daughter of a well- 

~ to-do merchant of 
Altdorf. In 1843, 
he was called to 
the new “Royal 
Teachers’ Seminary 
at*-Schwabach,” as 
head of the Music 
Department, and as- 


sistant. in Mathe- 
matics. With his 
customary industry 


he undertook the 
carrying out of the 
duties imposed up- 
on him, at the same 
time continuing his 
pedagogic writing, producing a large work on 
“Harmony and Composition,’ which passed 
through several large editions in German and 
French. 

In 1849 he revised his “Violin School’ for 
the third time, and it went through twenty- 
two large editions; also “Piano School” in 
three courses, a “School for the Pipe Organ” 
in two parts, and a collection of. “72 Chorals 
for Male Voices.” His plan to add to the 
work on “Composition and Harmony,” a sec- 
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ond volume treating on the “Fugue-lehr” was 
not completed, as death carried him away on 
the 12th of May, 1861,*at the age of fifty 
years. 
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WHAT AMOUNT OF PRACTICE? 


What an interesting thing it would be to 
get at the precise amount of daily practice 
which great musical artists put in! I was 
struck with the idea the other day after read- 
ing what Kreisler, the violinist, said about 
it. He believes that if one practices strenu- 
ously when young, the fingers should retain 
their suppleness later,-and that the notion 
of being compelled to practice many hours 
daily is the result of self-hypnotism, which 
really does create the necessity. 

That is Kreisler’s view. But then listen to 
Pablo de Casals, the ’cellist. He says he is 
a firm believer in hard work and constant 
practice. “I give every moment I can to prac- 
tice. I envy the fortunate ones who can dis- 
pense with it, but for myself, I cannot.” 
Some of the eminent vocalists declare that they 
don’t practice much. Mme. Clara Butt, for 
instance, says that for days before a concert 
she never uses her singing voice. “There is 
no use in tiring it out unnecessarily,” she adds. 
So many men (and women), so many minds! 
I remember Sims Reeves (in his palmy days) 
remarking to me that he was “always singing.” 

I suspect that the artists who do not prac- 
tice much are the exceptions. “There is no 
genius like the genius of labour,” said Na- 
poleon. It seems to be true. Liszt, the “em- 
peror of the keyboard,” for many years prac- 


ticed not- less than ten hours a day. Spohr 
put in the same time. So did the late W. T. 
Best, the Liverpool City Hall organist. “Con- 


found it,’ said Mr. J. L. Hatton, after listen- 
ing to Best for an hour, “I wish the fellow 
would make a mistake!” But Best had taken 
too much trouble to avoid playing a wrong 
note. 

Paderewski, in his year of special training 
as a pianist, is said to have often practiced 
during fifteen out of the twenty-four hours. 
Even now he never practices less than five 
or six hours. On the other hand, D’Albert 
asserts that his maximum daily practice is 
two hours, but then D’Albert fancies himself 
rather as a composer than a pianist. Sauer 
says he practices about four hours daily. 
And so on. 

On the whole, I am inclined to agree with 


Kreisler. From a theoretical point of view, 
it would be hard to conceive of more than 
six hours being beneficial for the advancement 
of any human powers, mental or physical. 


Ho 
PERSISTENCE 


. By W. F. Earls 
“Most of the great work in the world is done 
by the people just after they were ready to 
give up.’—W. A. Brown. 


I. 


There is no time of reaping 

But first a sowing’s made; 

There is no tale of winning score 

Until the game is played. 

There is no brawn that’s built by sloth— 
No pride of conquest, till 

We've fought, and bled, and claimed reward 
By downright force of will. 
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The string gives forth no music 

Until the bow has scraped; 

The urn is drossest mud until 

The potter’s hand has shaped. 

The turret sheet, the armor plate, 
The fine Damascus blade— 

All were too soft, till on their sides 
The forge and hammer played. 


Lit 


So, look ye, lad, about you— 

How service claims its tare; 

There is no thing of worth, you see, 
But discipline is there. 

The saw teeth strike a million times, 
Ere one hard knot is passed; 

Success is in persistence, lad; 

Reward, for those who last. 


HAE 
THE MINOR SCALE 


Much controversy is raging over the various 
aspects of the minor scale, and will continue 
to rage so long as people do not recognize 
that scales, keyboards, and notations alike 
are founded with artistic, and not scientific 
or even logical requirements for their basis. 
There is no relationship other than accidental 
between a minor scale and its “tonic,” or its 
so-called “relative,” major. But it is very 
convenient and effective to assume such an 
association, and that is an end of the matter 
until a twelve-semitonal basis comes along 
and wipes out all the inequalities of major and 
minor scales alike. 
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For the Man Who Plays Second Fiddle 


TK] CBODY wants to play second fiddle. 
aN Whether in general affairs or in the 


Bite orchestra it is looked upon as a poor 
ERPS! position, a mere halting-place or 
waitingroom, a gangway from nonentity to 
prominence. To young players, especially, it 
appears only a stepping-stone to the front 
desk. Although there is but one leader to 
each orchestra, ambitious youth always sees 
itself progressing rapidly towards that coveted 
post, whilst the fact that its comrades and 
neighbors remain almost stationary seems 
equally right and proper. But the possibility 
of personally remaining all one’s life a’second 
fiddle player is unthinkable at seventeen or 
twenty. 

Nevertheless, most of us are born second 
fiddlers. Even when we are accidentally 
foisted by circumstances into the first ranks, 
we remain at the core secondary; accommo- 
dating, plodding, limited, but, if we are honest, 
useful and respected. Indeed, if we recognize 
that fact in time and take in the all-round 
significance of the position and our fitness 
thereto, we begin to find a peculiar satisfac- 
tion in it. Certain little pleasantnesses in- 
cident to it begin to make themselves felt like 
a piquant taste on the tongue; the dignity and 
worth of it become more apparent, and finally 
we settle down to the job, as nature intended 
us, and find ourselves, after all, getting nearly 
as much out of life as sundry more brilliant 
fellows whom we at first envied. 

But before we can become reconciled with 
ourselves and of value to our conductor, we 
must have realized exactly what it means to 
be a good second fiddle player. 

The orchestra is a small republic. If such 
a community is to be a success every citizen 


‘must be equally concerned for its welfare and 


prepared to contribute his utmost to the gen- 
eral good. The man who sweeps the roads 
must sweep them as zealously as the one who 
contracted and laid them; otherwise the good 
work of the contractor will appear of no 
avail. The humblest player in the orchestra 
must put in his few notes worthily and in the 
right spirit or he will be a blur on the per- 
formance of his fellows. 

It is not sufficient to play the right notes; 
they must be rendered in the right manner; 


and in ensemble playing there is only one 
right way—that is, to reproduce exactly the 
intention of the conductor. It is not the 
player’s business to criticise the reading of 
the conductor whilst he is in the band. In 
the privacy of his room he may think he 
could improve on it, but so long as he is 


playing under him, his pride should be to 


divine his meaning on the instant and 
translate it sympathetically into sound. This 
includes every aspect of the part—quantity and 
quality of tone, attack, unity of bowing, and 
even of fingering whenever a particular posi- 
tion may indicate that the characteristic tone- 
coloring of one string is required. 

When a young amateur violinist comes into 
a band for the first time, it is probable that 
it gives him quite enough to do to get in 
his bare notes at the right moment. The 
novelty of the situation bewilders and excites 
him; the unfamiliarity of tuning his instru- 
ment against the tuning of many others makes 
him feel nervous and uncertain of his powers. 
But he soon regains confidence—probably too 
much of it—and with returning ease there 
awakens a desire to reestablish himself, to 
show off. He has been unnecessarily humble, 
he feels; it is time to manifest his inde- 
pendence. So he begins to make himself a 
nuisance—plays roulades whilst the others are 
tuning; makes himself heard above them and 
tries, generally, to attract attention; adopts 
a dégagé air and looks about him instead of 
counting bars during rests;° disregards all 
sotto voice signs and attacks odd beats with 
violence. And he does attract attention... 
but not the sort he has been expecting. When 
he has recovered from digesting what the 
conductor says to him he may begin to be a 
good player—if he remains in the band. 

The worst of it is that so few amateur 
second fiddlers have a fair and just estimate 
of their own value. The majority only re- 
main second fiddlers because they cannot find 
the notes in the higher positions and think 
anything will “do” in the seconds—never 
realizing that a finished performance on their 
side is every bit as important as on that of 
the firsts. An intelligent conceit of themselves 
as responsible members of the orchestra is 
really very necessary to the left desks that 
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they may put more energy and understanding 
into the rendering of their parts. 

You see, first and second fiddle parts are 
rather like the relation of husband and wife, 
and, at the risk of estranging the feminists, 
I must point out that the wife’s part is mainly 
sympathetic—not passive, not self-effacing, but 
supplementary in the fullest sense; rounding 
out and filling in, confirming, affording back- 
ground and contrast of color, but in every 
case supplying a feeling of true unity and 
completeness which a single part could not 
attain. It sometimes happens, indeed, that 
she is called upon to take the lead for a time, 
and she must be equal to the occasion, taking 
it naturally and without effrontery. 

To be capable of leading whenever neces- 
sary means keeping oneself well up to the 
mark, both in technique and quickness of in- 
telligence. This quickness of intelligence is, 
indeed, the most desirable quality in the 
orchestra violinist, first or second; but in some 
respects it is easier to play first than second 
fiddle. You have “the tune” to guide you as 
to place, fewer silent bars to count, and the 
emotional meaning is more upon the surface. 
To be a thoroughly good second implies what 
is equivalent to broad-mindedness in music. 
You have to know what the other instruments 
are about as well as your own group in order 
to put in your line effectively. You need to 
be surer of pitch and steadier in rhythm than 
the rank and file of firsts because you have 
fewer adventitious aids to either. In fact, 
your most necessary qualification is a keen 
sense of rhythm based upon a_ thorough 
knowledge of the divisions and grouping of 
beats in all time signatures. This may be 
studied at home by working out the rhythmical 
exercises to be found in any good book on 
theory of music. 

The only legitimate way of calling attention 
to your ability is by always coming in upon 
the right beat and with the right accent, no 
matter what uncertainty may prevail around 
you. A reliable leader of seconds is invaluable 
to a provincial conductor, who often has to 
deal with most unsatisfactory and unreliable 
material in this direction. 

Now, a word as to the second fiddler’s role 
in Chamber Music. It is the fashion to cast 
contempt upon it, and to exalt that of the 
viola in preference. Well, the viola is a fine 
instrument, and there is no denying that he 
has a stronger personality than the fiddle. 
But, like a good many strong characters, he 


characters and true communal feeling. 


is sometimes obstreperous and, not infre- 
quently, unamiable and gruff. The second 
fiddle part in a string quartet really affords 
opportunity for display of the finest musical 
qualities, provided—and the qualification is 
important—the leader knows what he is about. 
Egoism in Chamber Music is as unpardon- 
able as incompetency. 

I believe the reason of the comparatively 
small number of good string quartets in 
provincial towns is not so much the lack of 
capable players as the scarcity of equable 
The 
position of second fiddle to an impetuous, 
unreliable, unimaginative, or intolerant first 
is more than undesirable, it is impossible. 
Therefore whilst I maintain that the associa- 
tion of two sympathetic and intelligent 
fiddlers reflects equal lustre upon both, and 
is felt by both to be equally interesting and 
satisfactory, the fortuitous conjunction of two 
incompatible personalities is peculiarly irri- 
tating and destructive of self-respect to the 
second. A very.brief practical experience is 
sufficient to bear out the truth of this, and 
it is seldom necessary to repeat it. 
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RUSSIANS FAVORITES WITH 
KATHLEEN PARLOW 


Kathleen Parlow’s admiration for the 
Russians is pronounced, for her various visits 
to the Czar’s domain have been sources of spe- 
cial pleasure. It was in St. Petersburg that 
the young violinist studied under Leopold 
Auer. In a recent interview, in which she 
referred to the peroid spent under Auer’s 
tutelage, Miss Parlow declared the Russians 
the most charming people with whom she 
had ever come in contact—with a tactful res- 
ervation, of course, in favor of her native 
land. 

“The Russians have the polish of all other 
nations,’ she explained, “and. fascinating 
characterisitics all their own. They are highly 
cultivated, while their courtesy and charm 
are always in evidence. I count my stay 
in St. Petersburg one of the happiest periods 


of my life, though of course it was one of 


the busiest. How long did I practise each 
day? Well, you can figure it out for your- 
self, basing the estimate on Auer’s advice, 
which was: “If you are clever practise three 
hours; if moderately stupid, four hours; if 
you need more stop.” 
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The “Finishing Off’ Process in Music 


By GEorRGE SHORTLAND KEMPTON 


T this period of the scholastic year 
the musical journals are flooded with 
reports of student graduations and 
4 commencements. From musical in- 
stitutions all over the country the annual 
exodus of those who have completed certain 
specified courses has begun. 

The obvious question which each. graduate 
puts to himself is “What now?” How this 
question is answered and how far-seeing an 
import the answer holds, constitute a subject 
of paramount 
importance. It 
igsneae pertinent 
fact that many 
who have com- 
pleted a certain 
curriculum, 

played a recital, 
or a few num- 
bers at the re- 


There is no absolute graduation in art; we 
live always to learn. Nevertheless, many in- 
dividuals are content to rest on past achieve- 
ments, either directing their whole effort to 
commercializing to the limit their quota of 
learning, or, when not in the professional — 
world, willing to remain inert. They in- 
evitably drift backward. How many times 
the fruits of three or four years well spent 
in conscientious study are left to decay, in- 
stead of being 
carefully pre- 
served and ap- 
plied to future 
nourishment. 
The incentive 
which the pains- 
taking peda- 
gogue gives is 
forgotten, sys- 
tematized study 


eital, be clo ine 
obsessed with 
the notion that 
they haveat 
their disposal 
the alpha and 
omega. of all 
that Sis —to- be 
learned from a 
teacher, that 
their graduation 
from labor should be interpreted as com- 
plete, and they are competent to paddle 
their own canoes up the river of fame here- 
after unaided by the guiding hand of the 
instructor. 

This self-sufficiency has proven heretofore 


a most unfortunate barrier to progress. It. 


is a palpable fact that taking the average test 
required of the pupils from our leading and 
most exacting instittittions as a criterion, the 
knowledge absorbed and the ability to ap- 
preciate the significance of advanced instruc- 
tion, place the student rather at the threshold 
of musical knowledge than at the goal. In 
other words, he is then only prepared for the 
higher phases of instruction which the more 
experienced teacher and wider _ personal 
activity may impart. 


A> FRENCH DEPICTION OF -THE BATTLE BETWEEN 
THE OLD AND NEW VIOLINS. 
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ignored, and the 
repertory is 
built up of odds 
and ends pleas- 
ing to few but 
the builder him- 
self, 

In the teach- 
ing world those 
who disdain ad- 
vanced instructions for themselves, cramp 
their endeavors with their own pupils. Their 
efforts reach an early standstill. Then, if 
honest, they must pass up the advanced stu- 
dent to someone else, perhaps one unafflicted 
ances is the bait thrown out to precocious 
aspirants. European experience is unquestion- 
ably valuable, but its appropriate place in the 
march of progress is not at the front with 
the drum and fife, but back with the stately 
carriage of the hero, whose laurels are clearly 
visible. It is a patent fact that it is an ex- 
ceptional case when the departing student has 
reached a development sufficient to render this 
course properly valuable. The artistic at- 
mosphere of the great musical centers of Eu- 
with exaggerated ego, who by persistent study 
has lifted his standard to a higher plane. 
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The exploded idea of just a few finishing 
lessons is another menace to positive success, 
yet we fear it, a perennial reiteration. What 
a finishing lesson in the realm of art is, 
would have pleased Beethoven or Liszt to 
know. In the history of music making no 
one has ever finished. 

Before one-tenth of the musical resources 
of this country are understood it is the habit 
of many musicians to take a “finishing” in 
Europe. The advertising of foreign appear- 
rope is certainly advantageous in broadening 
one’s knowledge and opening the eyes of the 
self-satisfied tyro. But not until that stage of 
advancement has been reached when the stu- 
dent is equipped for an active, honest par- 
ticipation in the affairs of the new environ- 
ment can such a course be of any marked 
benefit. A few lessons under a foreign teacher 
usually have about as much intrinsic value as 
a thimble of water for a traveler on the 
Desert of Sahara. 

The rapid strides in music which this coun- 
try has made in the last two decades, the 
gradually uplifting standards of requirement 
of leading teachers and institutions, give much 
food for speculation whether any far-reaching 
advantage is to be gained by a sojourn in 
foreign lands for the study of music.—Musical 
America. | 

——— 4 §  —___ 
THE EBERHARDT SYSTEM OF 
PRACTICE 


[We have received a number of requests 
for a description of the so-called Eberhardt 
system of violin practice, in answer to which 
we publish herewith a brief resume of the 
idea as outlined by one of its devotees— 
Editor. | 

The system of violin practice as Goby Eber- 
hardt teaches it, is not complicated, nor is 
there anything of a mysterious nature about 
it. It does, however, demand intelligence and 
great mental concentration. The whole sub- 
ject of technic, as Eberhardt conceives it, 
may be divided into three branches, the first 
of which is relaxation. Before any other work 
is begun, the muscles of both hands and arms 
are brought into a completely relaxed condi- 
tion, by means of special exercises. This 
loose or relaxed state of the muscles is re- 
tained even while playing the most. taxing 
passages, and_ gives an astounding amount of 
freedom and ease of movement to the fingers, 
as well as to the right arm. Then comes the 
application of strength, or the proper use of 


the proper muscles. Understanding the anat- 
omy of the arm and hand, Eberhardt knows 
exactly how to apply the right set of muscles 
without hindering the movement of the fingers 
by needless exertion. Thirdly, and most im- 
portant of all, is the part which the intellect 
plays. In every possible way the work of the 
fingers is minimized, but as the muscular ex- 
ertion is lessened, the greater becomes the 
necessity for concentration of mind upon each 
movement of hand and arm. Thus the whole 
technical apparatus is brought under the su- 
preme sovereignty of the intellect. Of great 
value in this branch of the subject is Eber- 
hardt’s method of “fixing” groups of inter- 
vals, as explained in his book. The mental 
impression is thereby conveyed directly to the 
muscles while they, are still in response, and 
the movements necessary to the execution of 
the notes are considered in minutest detail 
before playing, which prevents mistakes aris- 
ing from ill-considered movements, all of 
which results in an inestimable saving of time 
and nervous force. 

Eberhardt is, therefore, the first teacher of 
the violin to make psychological principles the 
basis of a method of developing the technic 
of the instrument. He does not train the 
muscles alone at the expense of the mind, as 
is the case with all other methods which I 
have seen, but recognizing the power of the 
intellect over the muscles, he begins his educa- 
tion there, making the muscles but obedient 
servants of the will. All this is simple enough 
to the man with a scientifically trained mind, 
and the wonder is that the idea has not been 
used before. We have stores full of exercises 
for the training of the fingers and bow, but 
until Eberhardt’s book came out not one word 
about the musical education of the mind. 
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WHO IS THE GREATEST VIOLINIST? 
(Continued from Page 18) 

earning capacity to the same degree jas his 

compatriot, but he has a comfortable bank 

account and has added something like $25,000 

to it this season. 

It will be many a year, in all probobility, 
before as many violin masters are at the dis- 
posal of the American public at one time, 
but the beneficial impulse to good music 
caused by their presence has been incalculable. 
Regardless of who may be the greatest, these 
musicians will always be welcome—for they 
represent lofty standards that can come only 
from the holding of similar ideals—The 
Dominant. 
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The Growing Demand for Chamber Music 


JEW things bespeak the growth of 
our musical taste so adequately as 
the growth in popularity of the 
| weer | string quartet. Itself one of the 
finest vehicles for the expression of music 
of an exquisite type, it requires for its keen 
appreciation, a fine sense of the most deli- 
cate and subtle harmonies, found only in its 
highest development among the musically 
cultured. 

The extent to which this appreciation has 
grown, even in the smaller cities through- 
out the west and central west, an apprecia- 
tion best expressed by the number of invita- 
tions being received by touring quartets to 
visit towns of twenty to thirty thousand in- 
habitants, demonstrates most conclusively 
-the fact, that those of us who have con- 
sidered musical culture as belonging solely 
to metropolitan cities, must change our 
views in favor of the less populous towns, 
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or find ourselves classed with some of our 
foreign critics, as ignorant of the musical 
development of our own country. 

hes popularity of the string a quartet 
among smaller cities is not so strange as 
may first appear. Chamber music has its 
greatest opportunities in small auditoriums, 
and small audiences more quickly and easily 
become a listening unit. Such a unity goes 
far toward making a recital of this nature 
a real musical feast, The spirit of unrest 
gives way to the spirit of music, and indi- 
viduality is lost for the time in a unified 
sense of enjoyment. 

That Mr. Ernest Briggs has been able 
to persuade Mr. Max Jacobs to bring his 
popular quartet to visit the central west 
therefore, should appease to some degree 
this persistent demand for chamber music. 

This quartet has had an interesting as 
well as stuiccessful career in eastern cities, 


MR. MAX JACOBS, FOUNDER MAX JACOBS’ 


QUARTET. 


THE VIOLDNAST 
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and has proved itself one of the most prom- 
ising of our younger ensemble organiza- 
tions. While the individuals recognize the 
seriousness of their art, this does not seem 
to have affected their own enjoyment and 
enthusiasm, in the rendering of the best 
works of classical and modern composers. 
Of the four players, two are American born, 
so that we can claim at least a half inter- 
est in the quartet and be forgiven a pardon- 
able amount of pride in its achievements, 
more especially as a considerable portion of 
the training of all the members has been 
secured under our own teachers and lead- 
ers. 

Max Jacobs, the founder and first violin- 
ist of the organization was born in that 
troublous country, Roumania, which doubt- 
less explains his peculiar ability in the in- 
terpretation of Russian compositions. After 
some years spent in the conservatory under 
Felder, he came to this country and con- 
tinued his work under the direction of 
Ovide Musin, the well-known artist and 
teacher of New York. At the age of 
eighteen we find him occupying a desk as 
first violinist with the New York Symphony 
orchestra, playing under Walter Damrosch 
for several seasons, until he organized his 
quartet. 

Hans Meyer, who occupies the second 
chair, cosmopolitan as his name may seem, 
was born in New York and is proud of 
his birthplace. He studied a great deal on 
the “other side’ however, having worked 
with Armo Hilf in Leipsic for several 
years. He was fortunate also, in getting ex- 
cellent training under Arthur Nikisch, play- 
ing as first violin at his Gewandhaus con- 
certs. Returning to his birthplace, he was 
welcomed at the Manhattan Opera House, 
‘to take a chair with the first violins under 
the baton of Campanini. 

William Easts, the viola player, hails from 
Holland, having been born in the home of 
the Peace Palace, and graduated from The 
Hague conservatory. His orchestral work 
however, has largely been done among 
English speaking peoples. He was first vio- 
linist of the Municipal Orchestra of Bauvre, 
England, and resigned that position to take 
a similar position with the Scottish or- 
chestra of Glasgow under Dr. Cowen. 
From there, looking for new worlds to 
conquer, he naturally came to Canada, 
where for two seasons he won frequent 


recognition as solo violist of the Montreal 
Opera House. 

James Liebling, the violoncellist, balances 
up the nationality account, having been 
born, like Hans Meyer, in the domain of 
Father Knickerbocker. Here he studied for 
several years, and with such success, that 
even as a boy he played under Walter 
Damrosch, until ambition drove him across 
the water to study under thost master ’cell- 
ists, Hecking and. Klugel, in Berlin. Re- 
turning to New York he took up solo work, 
and acquitted himself in such a way as to 
win high praise, adding to his laurels by 
his recent trip throughout Australasia with 
Madame Cisneros. 

With such individual records of success, 
and the excellent ensemble work to increase 
their popularity, it is somewhat surprising 
that their efforts should have been confined 
so exclusively to the eastern shore states. 
Ii is to be hoped that this and other string 
quartets will place more of the central west- 
ern towns on their visiting list, 
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YSAYE’S COLLAR EXPERIENCE 

Ysaye, the violinist, recently recalled an 
occasion when he was billed to play a re- 
cital_ in Denver. He had dined leisurely 
with friends and had reached his hotel with 
barely time to dress for the concert. 

“Picture to yourselves my dismay,” said 
the famous Belgian, “when I found that not 
a single clean collar did I possess! It was 
almost eight o’clock, and of course all the 
shops had been closed long before. What 
to do was the question. Both my secre- 
tary and accompanist had plenty of collars, 
but only half big enough for me. However, 
they rushed down to the hotel officials and 
begged to know if there was another guest 
with a neck of such-and-such size.’ Ysaye 
smiled whimsically as he indicated the di- 
mensions. “Back at last they came, bring- 
ing several collars, but alas! the biggest 
was much too small. It was now time for 
the concert to begin, the audience was get- 
ting impatient and the manager telephoning 
frantically, and here was I marooned in a 
hotel room without the vestige of a collar! 
Was it not droll? 

“Aha! I have an inspiration! I take one 
of the collars, cut him in two and tie the 
pieces together with an E string, allowing 
some inches between. That makes it all 
right. In front, all is quite proper, and be- 
hind my hair covers every sin!” 
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HERBERT’S “MADELEINE” WINS 
HIGH PRAISE 


Victor Herbert’s new opera, “Madeleine,” set 
for production at the Metropolitan Opera 
House next January, is said by  Gtorgio 
Polacco, if the cables may be trusted, to be 
so conclusively fine and important a work that 
it will establish Mr. Herbert’s fame as one of 
the greatest of living composers, “with no 
further necessity to write light music in order 
to make a living.” 

Signor Polacco is to conduct this opera next 
winter, and he ought to know how good the 
score is. However it may turn out, it may 
be hoped that Mr. Herbert will not be lured 
away from the “light” music that has served 
him and his public so well. There is poesy 
in Herbert’s make-up, but not too much. His 
symphonic poem, “Hero and Leander,’ which 
has not been heard in this city for a good 
while past, but which will be remembered by 
many, showed that. The vein of romance was 
there, even if not in quantities that could richly 
reward those who delved for it. His opera 
of the far Southwest, heard a few seasons 
ago at the Metropolitan, proved anew that 
Mr. Herbert possesses a certain degree of 
sensitiveness to beauty, which he can translate 

into terms of serious music. 

The story of “Madeleine” is taken from a 
French source, and the period is of about 
a century and a half ago, though it might as 
well be of today, so far as the essentials go. 
The plot is slight, and is said to deal with a 
sentimental episode in the life of a popular 
actress. Madeleine, who is the public idol of 
Paris, has throngs of suitors, and she has 
asked the most favored one to spend New 
Year’s Eve with her, to greet the coming year. 
He reluctantly refuses, saying that on such 
an occasion he must be at his own home. An- 
other suitor makes a similar excuse, and even 
Madeleine’s maid deserts her. 

Thus Madeleine is left alone, when there 
comes an artist companion of her student 
days, bringing a portrait of Madeleine’s 
mother. He asks her to forget for the evening 
her fame and wealth, and to go with him 
to the home of his parents, people in humble 
circumstances, there to enjoy some of the 
simple pleasures of a family celebration of 
the festival. The lonely actress is thus made 
to realize the unsubstantial character of pop- 
ular worship, compared with sweeter and 
homelier joys. So she elects, after all, to pass 


her New Year’s Eve alone, save for the com- 
pany of her mother’s portrait. 

Mr. Herbert’s treatment of this fragrant Itt- 
tle episode is said to have been as a one-act 
opera, taking a little over an hour to perform. 
According to present plans, the role of Mad- 
eleine will be sung by Mme. Frances Alda, 
and that of the painter by Antonio Scotti. 
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FIFTY CENTS A WEEK PAYS THIS 
MUSIC STUDENT’S BOARD 


The high cost of living problem has been 
solved by Clara S. Loewus, of Towanda, Pa., 
a student of the violin at the Ithaca Conserva- 
tory of Music, who for the last twenty weeks 
kept the cost of her food down to fifty cents 
a week, thereby breaking the record of the 
Cornell freshman who lived on eighty-five 
cents a week last winter. Miss Loewus’s 
diet consisted mostly of toast and peanut 
butter. 


——— 4h } —__ 
TO ERECT A NEVIN MEMORIAL 


A movement is being urged among music 
lovers of Western Pennsylvania for the erec- 
tion of a monument to mark the grave of 
Ethelbert Nevin, the composer, in the ceme- 
tery at Sewickley, Pa., overlooking the beau- 
tiful valley where he was born, which he 
loved so well, and where much of his music 
was composed. Nevin is buried there in the 
family lot, along with his father, Robert 
P. Nevin; his mother, Elizabeth Oliphant 
Nevin, and three brothers and sisters. 
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THE OLD VIOLIN 
By Genevieve Malone 


A stringless, bridgeless, old violin— 
’Tis blessed by naught save sacred age, 
A clumsy toy in unskilled hands, 

A priceless boon, to music’s sage. 


For look! his master hands entwine 

The fibrous wood by fortune caught 

And like a soul-caressing breeze 

It sings the heavenly tones love wrought. 


How like some souls by fortune tossed! 
Unrecognized in life’s wild mart, 

Until a Heaven-sent heart soft calls— 
Lo! dormant life and love up-start. 
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The Father of Modern Orchestration 


By W. J. HENDERSON 


ONSIDERATION of the work of 
Joseph Haydn in the development of 
musical art naturally leads to some 
examination of his orchestral method, 
for it was in the symphonies that he set forth 
most conspicuously his manner of constructing 
the sonata form. His achievement, however, 
did not end with the definition of purely 
formal lines, but he laid the foundation of 
modern orchestration. Much indeed has been 
done before his time, but little, if anything, 
appeared to have acquired a settled method. 

The operatic composers had advanced far, 
but their aims were not specifically those of 
symphonic writing. From them the com- 
posers of symphonic music received their first 
suggestions, and the riches of the operatic or- 
chestra were greater than those of the sym- 
phonic orchestra even in the time of Beethoven. 
What Haydn did in setting the orchestra apart 
and treating it as a separate and independent 
instrument was of incalculable value in the 
progress of musical art. 

Although Haydn did not arrive at the final 
solution of the problems of orchestration, he 
found the basis of the plan on which modern 
writing for the orchestra has been reared. 
He decided upon the elementary arrangement 
of instruments and upon the first principles of 
the distribution of chords. All that he did 
was primitive, but it was rational, and it con- 
tained the possibilities of development. No 
clearer demonstration of this can be found 
than the advances which Mozart himself made 
from Haydn as a starting point, and those 
which Haydn afterward. made with what he 
learned from Mozart. Haydn declared in his 
old age that he was just beginning to learn 
the true use of the wind instruments and 
that he must cease to labor before he had 
benefited by his increased information. * * * 
Haydn’s first symphony, written in 1750, was 
scored for first and second violins, violas, 
basses, two oboes and two horns. His well- 


known symphony in D major, written for 
London in 1795, was scored for two flutes, 
two oboes, two clarinets, two bassoons, two 
horns, kettle drums, violins, violas, ’cellos and 
basses. The introduction to “The Creation,” 
one of his latest works, is scored for two 
flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, two bassoons, 
contra bassoon, two horns, two trumpets, two 
trombones, tympani and the usual strings. 

This score contains the plan of the modern 
orchestra. All that has been done _ since 
Haydn’s time is to extend the boundaries 
without altering the plan. Recent writers, 
seeking for descriptive color, just as Haydn 
did in the delineative passages of his 
“Creation,” employ more instruments, but se- 
lect them principally from the same families. 
When they employ instruments of other kinds 
they do so for the sake of special effects. 

Instead of Haydn’s two flutes Wagner or 
Strauss calls for from three to four of these 
instruments and invariably requires piccolo, or 
octave flute. The oboe is the soprano of a 
certain family of reed instruments. Recent 
composers use other members of the family, 
the English horn, and even the heckelphone, 
or baritone oboe. 

Despite his adherence to the _ primitive 
method of writing in three-part harmony 
Haydn demonstrated clearly the principles of 
solidity .in scoring for the strings. He had a 
iice sense of balance and wanted only a per- 
ception of the possibilities of the ’cello. His 
treatment of the wood wind in passages call- 
ing for the employment of one of its voice 
to carry the melody showed discrimination 
and a feeling for flexibility; and he knew 
how to combine a harmonic support of a solo 
wind voice by other wind instruments with 
an interesting figuration for the strings. 

Still more important was his insight into the 
value of sustained chords in the wood wind 
as the support for solo voices in other parts 
of the orchestra. Naturally Haydn made no 
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great display of ingenuity in his use of the 
brass. The trombone did not enter his sym- 
phonic orchestra. It was reserved for Bee- 
thoven to show the power of this majestic 
instrument. Nor did Haydn utilize the trumpet 
much better than his predecessors. He im- 
proved the method of writing for the horns, 
but he failed to discover the immense ad- 
vantage of employing these instruments in 
more than two parts. 

The composers of today have technical re- 
sources far beyond those of the early sym- 
phonists. The instruments of the orchestra 
have been wonderfully improved. The trum- 
pets and horns with valves makes it possible 
to write passages which in Haydn’s time could 
not have been performed. The introduction 
‘about 1840 of the Boehm system of fingering 
for flute and oboe enlarged the capacities of 
these instruments. Improvements in the 
mechanism: of clarinets and bassoons widened 
their scope also. 

Furthermore, the establishment of schools 
for the systematic instruction of orchestral 
players and the training of orchestral bodies 
under conductors who had become specialists 
in this line of work, still further increased the 
limit of the demand which a composer might 
make upon players. Strauss writes parts of 
amazing difficulty for horns, for trumpets, for 
tubas. These parts could not have been played 
by the ordinary orchestral players of Haydn’s 
time even if their instruments had been capa- 
ble of emitting them. 

All these contemporaneous writers rest their 
system of orchestration on 
clearly demonstrated in the practice of Haydn. 
It is for this reason that he is so frequently 
called the father of modern orchestration. 
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ENGLISH CELLIST TO COME 


The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau announce that 
they have arranged with Miss Beatrice Harri- 
son, the noted English ’cellist, for an Ameri- 
can tour, opening with the Philharmonic So- 
ciety in Carnegie Hall, New York, on Dec. 
11 and 12. cs 

When Beatrice Harrison was about to cele- 
brate her tenth birthday, she was admitted 
to the senior competition, with 4,000 others, 
won the gold medal offered by the Associate 
Board of the Royal Academy and the Royal 
College of Music in London. King George, 
then Prince of Wales, presented the coveted 
prize to the gifted little girl. The following 
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day, the name of Beatrice Harrison was on 
the lips of every musical personage in the 
United Kingdom. The following year, the little 
girl was elected a special exhibitioner at the 
Royal College, and when she was thirteen, 
was enrolled as a scholar. W. E. Whitehouse 
was her teacher at that time. When her par- 
ents decided to take Beatrice to the Continent, 
she was placed with Hugo Becker in Berlin 
and later entered the Berlin Hochschule fur 
Musik, 

While a pupil at the Hochschule, Miss Har- 
rison won the Felix Mendelssohn prize, and 
this was the first time this prize had been won 
by a ’cellist, or by a student of her youthful 
years; Miss Harrison was just seventeen when 
this honor was awarded to her. Naturally 
it was not difficult to secure concert ap- 
pearances for this extraordinary young artist, 
and at once she was engaged as soloist with 
the Berlin Philharmonic Society. Concerts 
were played throughout the German Empire 
and everywhere Miss Harrison was received 
with enthusiasm. 
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A FIDDLER WHO FIGURED IN 
THOMAS HARDY’S WORKS 


The death has occurred in Whetstone’s 
Almhouse, Dorchester, says the London Times, 
of Harry Bailey, nearly the last of the old 
band of Dorset fiddlers, who figure in so 
many of Thomas Hardy’s novels. His appear- 
ance as the fiddler of the reels in the Hardy 
play, “The Melstock Quire,” which was per- 
formed at Dorchester and in London, was a 
bit of real Wessex life, and in his quaint 
smock Fiddler Bailey was perhaps the most 
exquisitely rustic figure in the play. Mr. — 
Bailey was seventy-seven years old when he 
died. 


—— 4 §  —__ 
WISCONSIN ENGAGEMENTS FOR 
MAUD POWELL " 
The Monroe, Wisc., Women’s Club will 


probably open the local musical season with a 
recital by Maud Powell, the eminent violinist, 
at the Turner Opera House, on Tuesday even- 
ing, September 30. Mrs. Clara Bowen Shep- 
ard, the Milwaukee impresario, who has 
brought many noted artists to various cities 
of this state, is arranging for the appearance 
of Miss Powell. Miss Powell opens the Mil-. 
waukee musical season October 5. 
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THE VIOLIN—AN APPRECIATION 
5 (Continued from Page 14) 
and is placed about three-sixteenths of an 
inch from the outer edge of the belly to keep 
the wood from splitting. It is more or 
less deeply embedded and emphasizes the out- 
line of the violin, and betrays the workman’s 
skill. The double purfling and purfling in 
ecentric patterns of some of the old violins 
is very quaint, but a doubtful adjunct to the 
tone. The old guitars and violins are often 
so profusely inlaid with tortoise-shell, ivory 
and silver; that they have but little tone and 
that bad. The present use of purfling was 
made a neat work of art by Stradivarius. It 
is a remnant of the former superabundance 
of decoration and is applied sparingly, al- 
though in some of the best instruments it 
appears in designs upon the back. Leopold 
Mozart well says in his “Violin School” that 
“to choose a fiddle for its outward symmetry 
and varnish is like choosing a fine song bird 
for its fine feathers.” I do not think that 
this has ever been noticed before, but it 1s 
undoubtedly a fact that attention to tone only 
dates from the rise of the violin proper in 
the sixteenth century, and is, in fact, coincident 
with the rise of the art of modern music. 

The sound bar is a strip of pine wood run- 
ning obliquely under the left foot of the 
bridge and is about ten and one-half inches 
long. It not only strengthens the belly, coun- 
teracts the difference in pitch caused by the 
severing of the fibres of the wood by the f# 
holes, resists the prodigious pressure of the 
four strings, whose direction it is made to 
follow, for vibrational reasons, but it is the 
nervous system of the violin. The angle at 
which it lies is small, the bar deviating no 
more than one-tenth of an inch in its entire 
length’ and must be cut and placed to suit 
the individual instrument. A slight mistake 
in the position, a looseness, an inequality, or 
roughness of finish will produce that. hollow 
teeth-on-edge growl called the “wolf” which 
makes the instrument worthless. The defect 
is much more discernible in good instruments 
than bad ones; inferior violins being so little 
susceptible to true vibrations they are naturally 
less sensitive to false ones. False vibrations 
are partial and extremely various, in some 
cases only one or two notes of the strings 
affecting them; in others many notes reveal- 
ing their hideous presence. Their degree of 
power, too, is partial; in some instances hardly 
discernible, in others prominently disagree- 


able. The effect of the wolf to the ear is 
a discordant tremor; it is called primary, when 
the notes produced by the string ig impaired 
by the tremor; secondary when the false tones 
are heard independently of the string note— 
then the wolf is said to “fall between the 
notes.” There is a general vibration caused 
by the whole sound board responding to the 
strings notes. But there is also that particular 
local sensitiveness. The impetus of the vi- 
bration of a string is transmitted through the 
bridge to the body, some certain part of 
which is particularly sensitive as to that exact 
tone; breathing as it were through the sound 
holes, the same note as produced from the 
strings; this may be proved by tapping various 
parts of the sound board when the violin is 
fully strung, when they will yield different de- 
grees of sound. If then, any certain notes 
cause the local to exceed or contradict the 
general vibrations, this tremor or wolf is the 
instant result. It takes the greatest cunning 
and a life of practical study to know how 
long, how thick and exactly where the sound 
bar should be in each instrument. The health 
and morale of many an old violin has been 
impaired by its nervous system being igno- 
rantly tampered with. Almost every old violin 
has had its sound bar replaced, or it would 
never have endured the increased tightness 
of strings brought in with our modern pitch. 
Many good forgeries have thus been exposed, 
for in taking the reputed Stradivarius to 
pieces, the rough clumsy» work inside, con- 
trasting with the exquisite finish of the old 
masters betrays at once the coarseness of a 
body that never really held the soul of a 
Cremona. : “6 

The soul of the violin is a simple thing ap- 
parently. Its practical name is the sound-post 
and it is a carefully carved round stick one- 
fourth of an inch in diameter extending up- 
right inside from back to belly about one- 
eighth to the back of the right foot of the 
bridge, and through it pass all the heart throbs 
or vibrations within. There the short waves 
and the long waves mingle and meet. It is 
the material throbbing center of that pulsating | 
air column, defined by the walls of the violin, 
but propagating those mystic sound waves 
that ripple in sweetness upon ten thousand 
ears. But if it is too short, too tall, too thick 
or too slender, it will be a worrying soul. As 
it is not glued into place it can only be ad- 
justed through the right f hole. It should 
be placed as near correctly as possible for 
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each change means readjustment in the deli- 
cate equilibrium of the violin. Days and 
weeks may be spent on the adjustment of this 
tiny sound post. Its position exhausts the 
patience of the repairer and makes the joy 
or the misery of the player. As a rough 
general rule the high built violin will take 
it nearer the bridge than the low built, and a 
few experiments will at once show the relation 
of the soul to tightness, mellowness, or in- 
tensity of sound. For the amateur there is 
but one rule: “Leave well enough alone.” 

The scroll, or head, fitted with four simple 
pegs of ebony, box, or rosewood, is the 
physiognomy of the violin. It is carved to 
represent a spiral and much of the symmetry 
of the instrument depends upon it. At first 
all fiddle-heads look alike—as do all pug-dogs 
or all negroes and indeed all nations have 
their general faces; so have violins—but a 
practiced eye sees the difference at a glance. 
Look for half an hour every day at a late 
Joseph Guarnerius, an early Nicholas Amati 
and a grand pattern Strad, and you will be 
surprised that you could ever have confounded 
their forms. What is called the “throwing” 
of the scroll betrays the master’s style like 
handwriting, and he lays down his style in 
every curve, groove and outline. A keen eye 
can almost see. the favorite tool he worked 
with, and how his hand went. These subtleties 
are like the painter’s “touch,” they can hardly 
be imitated so as to deceive one who has 
mastered the individual work of the great 
masters. 

The fingerboard is a strip of ebony of the 
same width as the neck, about three-sixteenths 
of an inch thick, and a little over ten inches 
long. It is glued to the upper surface of the 
neck and extends along the belly to a point 
about two and one-half inches from the bridge. 
It must be nicely fitted, as also the neck, to 
the hand of the player; on its even smoothness 
and true curve depends the correct stopping 
of the notes. You cannot, for instance, stop 
fifths in tune on a rough or uneven finger- 
board. On the fingerboards of the old vio- 
. lins were gut frets as on the guitar but to 
interpret the exquisite compositions of later 
days the fingers must be able to glide from 
position to position without the least hesi- 
tancy. 

The button to which the tail piece is fas- 
tened is full of style, and not like the pegs, 
a thing to be dropped and changed at will; 
it is a critical part of the violin, takes a good 


third of the leverage of the whole strain, is 
fixed like a vise, rooted in the very adamant 
of the wood, carefully finished and _ cut 
round, pointed or flat, according to the taste 
of the maker. The tailpiece, a concave piece 
of ebony, is not screwed nor glued to it, 
but fastened with a loop of heavy gut string. 

The sound holes vary a trifle with the vari- 
ous makers, but in outline they must be nearly 
the same or they will not do their assigned 
work. They must divide the fibres of the 
wood into long and short lengths so that 
there will be enough of the short tossound the 
high notes and enough of the long to sound 
the low. Without them the belly would not 
vibrate sufficiently, and to them the violin 
owes much of its symmetry and grace. 

The bridge of the violin is to many a true 
Asses’ Bridge; you may try, and try again, 
and its true position will still be represented 
by the unknown. It is but a small piece of 
hard boxwood or maple, two inches by one 
and one-half in size; it is quaintly perforated. 
It clings closely to the violin’s belly with its 
two little thin feet; is about as thick where 
thickest as a half dollar, thinning steadily 
toward the top, which obeys the curve of the 
fingerboard and lifts the strain of the four 
strings. Unless the feet are exactly arched 
to- fit the arch of the belly the tone will be 
hollow and full. The arched top brings each 
string to a different level so that the bow 
will not be in danger of rubbing more than 
one at atime. The height is regulated by that 
of the fingerboard and is such that the strings 
may have the correct slant. If the slant is 
too decided, the tone is dull and sluggish; 
if too gradual, a harsh and piercing tone re- 
sults. The bridge stands between the two 
necks of the # holes with its right foot near 
the sound post and its left foot over the bass- 
bar. It is movable; but it is so important and 
all-essential to the propagation of any sound 
at all that it may be called the wife of the 
violin. All old violins have had many bridges 
in their time; but there is no reason why the 
union, if happy, should not last for forty 
or fifty years. A perfectly harmonious mar- 
riage is as rare between violins and _ their 
bridges as it is between men and women, 
though in either case there is a considerable 
margin for the gradual adjustment of tem- 
peraments. Although the old violin is very 
capricious in his choice, and often remains 
a widower for years, he does not object to 
elderly bridges, and when he finds one he can 
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get on with will obstinately resent any rash 
interference with the harmony of his domestic 
arrangements. This is a point not nearly 
enough considered by wise violin doctors and 
repairers. The heartless substitution of raw 
young bridges for old and tried companions 
is common and much to be deplored and a 
sensitive old violin will never cease to spar 
with the fresh, conceited, wayward young 
things, utterly incapable of entering into his 
fine qualities and caring naught for his two 
hundred years of tonal experience; and the 
jarring and bickering go on until he gets 
rid of one after another and settles down, if 
not with his old favorite, at least with some 
elderly and fairly desiccated companion. I 
do not believe in bridges being worn out. 
After a year or two the hard box-fibre yields 
very little under the cutting of the strings; 
there is a considerable margin for the shifting 
of the strings and no string but the E will 
materially grind. Rather than change so 
precious a thing as a congenial partner, glue, 
mend, patch, repair her, just as you would her 
priceless old husband; if he is in the prime of 
life at about one hundred and fifty years, 
she may well be a little made up at sixty 
or seventy. 

It is only necessary to glance at the enor- 
mous variety of shapes that the violin tribe 
has assumed, both before and after the cre- 
ation of the violin, to judge of the inex- 
haustible dominion which the conception seems 
to have exercised over the human mind. The 
collector who cannot play, and the. players 
who cannot collect, are alike victims of this 
mania for violins. Of what interest can they 
be to a collector, who keeps dozens of them, 
unstrung and unmended, in cupboards and cab- 
inets, and shows them about to his bewildered 
guests like old pots, or enamels? Look at a 
fine specimen or two, on and off, when you 
have a chance and the mystery may possibly 
dawn upon you. 

There in a small compass, lies before you 
such a wonderful object of simplicity, subtlety, 
variety, and strength as perhaps no other ob- 
ject of equal dimensions can possess. The 
eye is arrested by the amber glass and glow 
of the varnish, the infinite grace of the 
multitudinous curves, the surface, which is no 
where flat but ever in flowing lines—sunlit 
hollows of miniature hills and vale, irregular, 
like the fine surface of a perfectly healthy 
human body. Its gentle mounds and de- 


pressions would almost make us believe that 
there is a whole underlying system of muscle— 
a very living organism, to account for -such 
subtle yet harmonious irregularity of surface. 
It is positively alive with swelling and un- . 
dulating grace. Then the eye follows with 
unabating ardor the outline, dipping in here 
and bulging out there, in segments of what 
look like an oval or a circle, but which are 
never any part of an oval or a circle, but 
something drawn unmechanically, like a Greek 
frieze, after the vision of an inward grace. 

Its voice may be as fair as its form and 
finish, yet unstrung and silent, more truly can 
it be said of a violin than any human creature, 
that “it is a thing of beauty and joy forever” 
for its beauty grows with the mellowness of 
age, its voice is sweeter as the centuries roll 
on, and its physical frame seems to be almost 
indestructible. And the player, who is not 
always a judge of a genuine violin, but goes 
by the sound qualities which suit him—he 
naturally adores what is within its limits, 
scientifically the most perfect of all instru- 
ments, 

The four strings, of course, limit and define 
its harmonic resources. In combination, and 
viewed collectively in the quartet alone, it is 
able to compass the extended developments 
of harmony in bass, tenor and treble clef; 
but as a tone producing instrument it has no 
rivai. It possesses accent combined with sus- 
tained and modified tone. The piano has accent, 
but little sustained and no modified tone; the 


organ has accent and sustained, but in a very 


imperfect sense, modified tone; the violin pos- 
sesses in perfection all three. With the stroke 
of the bow comes every degree of accent; with 
the drawing and skillful sostenuto of up and 
down bowing, the notes are indefinitely sus- 
tained to a degree far exceeding the capacity 
of human lungs; while every pulse of emotion 
is through the pressure of the fingers com- 
municated to the vibrating string, and the tone 
trembles, shivers, thrills or assumes a hard, 
rigid quality, passing at will from the variety 
of a whisper to a very roar or scream of 
agony or delight. 

Can the soul of a musician fail to yield lov- 
ing or utter allegiance to the sovereign power 
of the violin, which is so willing and ideal a 
minister eof his subtlest inspirations—equal to 
the human voice in sensibility and expression 
and far superior to it in compass, execution, 
variety and durability? 
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THE VIOLINISTS’ 
CORRESPONDENCE 
BUREAU 


Illinois State Penitentiary, Joliet, Ill. 

Editor THe Viotrnist: I am writing you 
to see if you will send me Mr. Adam Scoven- 
gard, the Danish violinist’s, present address. 

I sent a three years’ subscription to THE 
VIOLINIST last May, as a renewal of old sub- 
scription. 

I have an old violin that he wanted to buy 
of me a couple of years ago when I was in 
Madison, Iowa, but I did not want to sell then, 
but as I cannot use it here, I might as well 
let it go. It has an elegant tone and is in 
perfect preservation, Camilli Cammillus, Man- 
tua, 1739. If you know his address please for- 
ward it on to me at your earliest opportunity, 
for there is no use of me keeping a good in- 
strument laid up in storage. I will let it go 
cheap. He offered me $500 for it, but it is 
worth more than that. If I knew of some 
worthy student that would take good care of 
it I would let the student have the use of it, 
that is, providing his or her references were 
O. K., for honestly, I don’t like to sell or part 
with it, for it will be a long while before I 
could pick up another one as good as it for 
the® price, 11 ever I. could: 

Yours very sincerely, 
No. 6848. 
——— 4 § § —__ 
June 25, 1913. 

Editor THe VioLtinist: My past subscrip- 
tion does not expire until after seven issues 
yet, but I feel that it 1s too valuable a paper 
to discontinue. 

I would be much interested, and I think 
others would be, in seeing some articles in 
your magazine pertaining to the adjustment 
of the violin, particularly of the sound post. 
Frequently the sound post is jarred loose 
when you are not near to a competent re- 
pairer, and are forced by want of time to 
take matters into your own hands; sometimes 
your student’s violin may be badly in need 
of adjustment; again you may come across 
an old violin, in sad neglect, in either case, 
when such knowledge would be very valuable. 

Respectfully, 
EB alain > ABOR. 


from my files. 


Editor THe VioLinist: Please find here- 
with my check for $3.50 for which please re- 
new my subscription to Tue VuioLtInist for 
three years from the time my present sub- 
scription expires. The amount I send is as 
per special offer you have made to old sub- 
scribers. The magazine publishes many ex- 
cellent and instructive articles which unques- 
tionably must be of interest to the profes- 
sional and amateur alike. 

Wishing you the success you desire, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
Ropert F. ScHADE, 


——— 4 4} —__ 


Auge 1.1992, 


‘Editor THE Vuiotrnist;. | find) tiatetie 
March number of THE VIOLINIST is missing 
I value this magazine very 
highly, and have complete files of it for sev- 
eral years, except this number. I hope you 
can furnish it to me. I enclose 15 cents; 
which, if I remember correctly, is the price 
of each number. 
Thanking you, I remain, 
Sincerely yours, 
H. D. Goopwin.. 
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June 28, 1913. 


Editor THe VioLtinist: Herewith enclosed 
M. O. covering two years’ subscription to 
your invaluable magazine. 

Your subscription offers are generous. How- 
ever, I shall take advantage of the two-year 
rate only.and seize upon this occasion to state 
that while I live I wouldn’t be without the 
journal. 

With best wishes for your deserved and 
continued success, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
JOSEPH J. BUTLER. 


——— 444 


July 18, 1913. 


Editor THe Viotinist: I received the June 
number of your publication and felt very 
much hurt and surprised that there was no 
contest of violins at St. Louis this year. If 
no other contest was possible we should have 
had a contest between modern makes, for 
what a fine thing it is to make one man happy 
for this life and perhaps for eternity. 

Please do what you can to have one next 
year. Truly, 

L. -M, “Naas 
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The Violin Student Abroad 


BY HELEN WARE 


oe }HERE are thousands of gifted 
iS Ry young artists in America today 
‘S, BY) whose highest ambition and _ per- 


ao | petual dream is to study music 
airoat with the great masters and in a mu- 
sical atmosphere which is older and more 
inspiring than is found in their own com- 
munities. I have been one of them, and can 
fully appreciate the joy and spiritual uplift 
derived from the undertaking. I am also 
fully. aware of the stimulus a young artist 
gains from the responsibility placed upon 
him from being sent over by his parents 
or generous patrons who have placed their 
faith in his ability to become a great artist. 


During four years of study under the fore- | 


most masters in different musical centers 
of Europe, also concertizing extensively in 
Denmark, Holland, Austria and Hungary, I 
have gathered sufficient facts and data, not 
mentioning my personal experiences, to en- 
able me to dwell authoritatively on the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of a musical 
education abroad. 

It is not my intention to encourage nor 
to dishearten, simply to express my views 
on this vital subject, and to help ambitious 
musicians to realize their highest ideals in 
art. Incidentally also to guide those par- 
ents and patrons of worthy talent who have 
chosen for their child or protege an artistic 
career. 

As in material things, Americans are also 
‘guilty of a deplorable waste of splendid 
talents. With the wonderful evolution of 
art in all its branches, especially in music, 
due consideration should be given this im- 
portant matter of sending a young man ot 
woman abroad, for alas, I can quote scores 
of cases where, instead of proving beneficial, 
they have positively ruined very promising 
pareets. 

Almost every article dwelling on this sub- 
ject harks back to the moral degradation 
resulting from an ill-considered course of 
study abroad. The general public has been 
so well informed on this matter that it needs 
no further comment. My personal opinion 
is that no child, young man or young girl 
should ever be sent abroad without an ab- 
solutely reliable chaperone. This is not a 


matter of prudishness, but an indispensable 
safeguard. 

The risks to which a young student is 
exposed without a sympathetic and vitually 
interested companion, are hardly worth the 
greatness that may come from studying 
abroad. The so-called “boheme life,’ like 
any other mode of living, carried to an ex- 
treme, will prove detrimental to an artist, 
especially. to young art students without 
some one at their side to remind him or her 
or their main object in life and incidentally 
of their obligations. 

Most cases of degradation, or loss of am- 
bition, that have come under my observa: 
tion have been the outcome of purely eco- 
nomic dilemmas. To supply a student with 
too much money is almost as bad as too lit- 
tle. The former is stch a rare exception 
that it is hardly worth mention. Nearly 80 
per cent of American music students abroad 
are children of poor parents, who have 
saved up .a tittle: sum for; a-year. or $0. of 
European study, but most of them have 
been sent abroad by generous patrons who, 
by subscribing to their “study fund,’ have 
made the undertaking possible. 

The poor student, with his saved-up few 
hundred dollars, soon finds that, even 
though his money has been doubled or 
trebled in foreign coinage, his original cal- 
culations are entirely out of focus. For a 
while they stint themselves of the most 
necessary comforts—nay, actual food, in or- 
der to extend their stay. 

These bohemian upper garrets and two- 
by-four bedchambers are interesting expe- 
riences to read of in novels and in the auto- 
biographies of our old masters, but to young 
men and women who are just developing 
into full manhood and womanhood, who 
have to work from six to eight hours in 
stuffy, ill-ventilated and dark chambers, 
some never seeing the sky from their win- 
dow (if they have one), to them such a 
life presents grave dangers. 

Finding their resources nearly exhausted 
and their studies not half finished, most of - 
them accept pupils in English or music for 
an honorarium so trifling that to eke out a 
miserable existence they must sacrifice most 
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of their time toward earning their daily 
bread, minus butter, leaving a few odd hours 
for their own work. It is inevitable that 
progress under such conditions is well nigh 
impossible, or, if possible, the price paid is 
a terrible physical sacrifice in most cases. 

In Budapest, where I found one of the 
smallest American student colonies, hardly 
10 to 15 members, I had a splendid oppor- 
tunity to make a thorough study of this sub- 
ject, for the very same conditions exist in 
Vienna, Berlin, Paris, etc., only on a larger 
scale. Here many. of the students had to 
accept engagements in smoky cafes, play- 
ing four to five hours into the wee small 
hours of the morning. It is unthinkable 
that these boys were fit subjects for strenu- 
ous work on the following day. 

It needs no great imagination to fore- 
shadow the grave moral and physical dan- 
gers of sucha life. The end is usually a 
sad return to America with broken spirit 
and a pessimism that is but a natural conse- 
quence of such a ruined career. Some of 


these unfortunates, boys and girls, again. 


fall by the wayside. Numerous are the trag- 
edies that one could relate of them. If any 
one were to compile accurate statistics of 
successful and ruined careers resulting from 
a musical education abroad, I believe many 
a mother would be less anxious to send her 
child across the sea in quest of fame. 

And now let us take the case of the poor 
student who has been sent abroad through 
the assistance of art patrons. These pro- 
teges are much better off than those who 
go abroad with but a few hundred dollars 
of saved money and no outside help to 
hope for. Though it is usual to lose patrons 
as time rolls on, yet, as a rule, if the inter- 
ests of the protege are guarded by conscien- 
tious and energetic people, they arrange 
somehow to study abroad for three or four 
years. And this brings us to one of the 
gravest phases of this problem. 

The young artist upon reaching home is 


expected by all interested in’ his careerato.: 


prove his or her worth. I could quote the 
names of any number of young artists who 
were placed before some of our best or- 
chestras as soloists for the first time in their 
lives, having had hardly any previous rou- 
tine of actual concert work, with the result, 
terrible disappointments to all parties con- 
cerned. It may take an artist years of hard 
work and struggle before such an unfavor- 
able impression can be blotted out from the 


public mind—all because of mismanagement 
and lack of forethought on the part of those 
who had the young artist’s welfare at heart. 

It is absolutely necessary for a beginner 
to have a season of routine concerts before 
gaining sufficient self-confidence and poise 
to face the critical audiences of the promi- 
nent music centers. This being one of the 
most important parts of his musical educa- 
tion, naturally it should receive due consid- 
eration and the necessary funds that such 
work requires. 

Right here I find it timely to express my 
opinion on the much-abused subject of 
“commercialism versus art.” The war cry 
against commercialism is to a great extent 
an unjust one. Commercialism in music is 
a necessity at present. It may be an “un- 
avoidable evil necessity,’ but one cannot 
forget that since artists have liberated them- 
selves from the monopolistic ties of the ec- 
clesiastical powers, they have used the ways 
and means of commercialism to exploit art’s - 
possibilities, thus raising the artist’s stand- 
ing in society and also financially, not men- 
tioning the wonderful opportunties it has 
created for making art universal and bene- 
ficial uplifting of the masses. 

Viewed in a broad sense it will not be 
difficult to see “commercialism in art” from 
a more favorable side than the purely tyran- 
nical usurping one. Indeed, many great tal- 
ents could be saved from ruin if in addition 
to the pure sentiment and good will that 


“prompts parents or patrons to send them 


abroad for study they would consider their 
undertaking a little closer and more care- 
fully from an economic or commercial 
standpoint. 

I have in mind a very good example 
where, with commendable foresight and 
commercial sanity, it has been proven how 
much worry, waste of energy and hazard 
chances may be avoided in assisting deserv- 
ing talent to success. 

In this particular case, as soon as it was 
definitely settled that the artist in question 
had unusual talents worthy of great sacri- 
fices, a number of prominent men formed a 
group and advanced the funds necessary 
not only for music lessons abroad, with an 
intelligent chaperone, but at the same time 
funds for “routine concerts” abroad, a con- 
siderable sum for advance publicity work 
and, most important of all, the financing of. 
his debut concerts in America. “Most im- 
portant” indeed, for the grave mistake of 
not providing or calculating in advance for 
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the above-mentioned items is committed by 
well-meaning parents and patrons of pro- 
teges day after day. 

These are indispensable items in the mak- 
ing of a musical career. To shun them 
simply means failure. It is my honest opin- 
ion that no young artist should be encour- 
aged to risk the nerve-wrecking drudgery 
of four or five years preparatory study to 
solo work unless assured by actual funds in 
hand of having an opportunity to prove 
his or her worth under plausibly favorable 
circumstances after the many years of strug- 
gle abroad. 

Unless such assurance can be had it is 
much wiser to become an efficient instructor 
or aim to be fitted for the upbuilding of a 
school of music, for the orchestra or other 
branches of musical art. And. if such be 
true, there is a very strong doubt within 
me that, having Europe’s best musicians 
with us, the “lure of studying abroad” 
should be followed or not. 
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AN ARTIST’S FRIEND 
By Mario Frosali 


Alfredo D’Ambrosio is a personality. Not 
only is he a violin virtuoso, but he is also 
known as a literary man in Europe. Born 
in Naples, he pursued his studies there and 
completed his education at the Conservatory 
of his native city, devoting himself especially 
to the violin and to composition. Shortly 
after his graduation he began his concert ca- 
reer and toured Italy with great success, be- 
ing admired everywhere as a violinist of high 
attainments. 

His delicate health prevented him from con- 
certizing, however, and accordingly he de- 
cided to give his time to the further study 
of his instrument. With Sarasate he applied 
himself to the study of the violin, living with 
him for some time in Spain, and then went 
to London to place himself under August 
Wilhelmj, where he remained for two years. 

At the same time he worked seriously 
at composition, producing several violin works. 
He returned to Italy and then to Nice, where 
he established a string quartet and gave con- 
certs throughout the winter, many of them 
for the benefit of charitable institutions, and 
also taught part of the time. 

He is but thirty-four years of age and 
is assuredly one of the most popular of con- 
temporary violin composers. His Violin 


Concerto, op. 29, is in the répertoire of many 
violinists of note and was played, I have 
learned, last winter by Kocian at his recital 
in Atolian Hall, New York. The esteem in 
which he is held by so many of his famous 
confréres is proven by the fact that whenever 
Kubelik, Ysaye, Thomson, Kreisler, Thibaud, 
Serrato and many others are passing through 
Nice they never fail to visit him and pay their 
respects to the composer of a Mazurka, Ser- 
enade-Caprice, Introduction and Humoresque 
et al. 

In addition to the violin concerto men- 
tioned, he has written another concerto for 
his instrument (recently published), a string 
quartet and quintet and many smaller violin 
pieces. A notable symphonic poem for or- 
chestra has. also appeared from his pen, a 
beautiful work, original and replete with in- 
spiration. The style is pure and the melodies 
employed are impassioned, showing his memory 
of his beloved country, Italy, and the beauti- 
ful skies of Naples. He has also written a 
classic’ ballet, “Ersilia,;’ an opera, “Pia de’ 
Tolomei,” both of which have been performed 
successfully in Europe and which should be 
heard in this country.—Musical America. 


HHE 
TWO HUNDRED PUPILS AT DANA 
MUSICAL INSTITUTE REUNION 


The forty-fifth annual commencement ex- 
ercises of Dana’s Musical Institute at Warren, 
Ohio, were in the form of a reunion for pu- 
pils of the school and the older students, many 
of whom were present. Concerts of the un- 
dergraduates and graduates proved of a highly 
interesting character. The former were heard 
in compositions by Godard, Borowski, Nap- 
ravnick, Weber, Chopin, Kucken, Alard, Kuhn, 
Debussy and Raff. 

Each graduate was required to present a 
concerted number with the school orchestra 
of fifty-two pieces. The attendance was very 
large at both concerts. 

A reunion banquet held in Gar Hall brought 
together more than two hundred pupils, past 
and present. Among the old classes repre- 
sented were those of 1872, 1874, 1875 and 1878. 
A reception and dance in the evening in Opera 
Hall were followed the next day by the annual 
class day exercises on the campus. An orches- 
tral concert was the last heard. Lynn B. Dana 
conducted and the players did remarkably 
well. The soloists from the teaching staff of 
the school gave artistic account of themselves 
in every instance. 
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IRMA SEYDEL PLAYS AT COLOGNE 

From Cologne, Germany, comes the fol- 
lowing report of Irma Seydel’s recent concert 
there: “Irma Seydel, whose acquaintance we 
made here three years ago, has since devel- 
oped into a finished violinist of most extra- 
ordinary technic, authoritative interpretation 
and spiritual perfection. Even now she need 
hardly fear a rival. She showed her artistry 
in the B Minor Concerto, by Saint-Saéns, her 
virtuosity still more in the Faust Fantasy. 
With an encore she gave her thanks for the 
thunderous applause.” 


4 4 —__ 
SPALDING TO TOUR SOUTH 
AMERICA 

Albert Spalding, the American violinist, 
has arrived. in New York after -eight 
months’ tour of Europe. The artist announces 
that he will go to South America next sum- 
mer (1914), and fill a long list of engage- 
ments. For the remainder of this summer, 
Mr. Spalding will play at concerts and mu- 
sicales at several fashionable resorts. 

He returns to Europe on August 25, on the 
Kaiser Wilhelm der Zweite, and is again 
booked for a long tour abroad, beginning in 
Christiania early in September. Last autumn, 
winter and also in the spring of this year, 
Albert Spalding visited ten countries—Russia, 
Finland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Germany, 
Holland, France, Italy and Belgium. 


- VERA BARSTOW IN A NEW ROLE 

Having given up her reservation on the 
Imperator, Vera Barstow, the violinist, is 
now at her mother’s country home near Cin- 
cinnati. The young artist reports that she 
is busy picking cabbage and _ preserving 
products of the Barstow. farm. 

— hha 
FRANCIS MACMILLEN OPENS HIS 
AMERICAN SEASON IN NOVEMBER 

Francis Macmillen, the American violinist, 
has arrived in London to make twenty new 
records for the Gramaphone Company, the 
English and continental associate of the Vic- 
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tor Company. On completing these he will 
go to Italy, where for a month prior to sail- 
ing for America he will be the guest of the 
Duke and Duchess Lante della Rovere in 
their villa at Orte, near Rome. The young 
violinist expects to sail for America about 
September 1. 
——— § 5 § —__ 


SASLAVSKY IN DENVER 


Alexander Saslavsky, assistant conductor 
and concertmaster of the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, with Mrs. Saslavsky, is 
spending the summer in Denver, Col., where 
he is the concertmaster of the Denver Sym- 
phony Orchestra, which is giving a series of 
summer concerts. In addition to his orches- 
tral duties Mr. Saslavsky is giving a series 
of recitals and chamber music concerts and 
has also accepted a few advanced pupils. The 
orchestral concerts, under the direction of 
Rafael Cavallo, have been most successful 
and such noted soloists as Mme Nordica have 
appeared. Among other musical affairs at 
which Mr. Saslavsky has assisted was a 
meeting of the American Music Society of 
Denver, of which the most prominent mu- 
sicians are members. 


Hey —— 
VIOLINIST GITTELSON HAS VACA- 


TION ON BALTIC BEFORE 
EUROPEAN TOUR 


Frank Gittelson, the Philadelphia violinist, 
is spending the summer on the Baltic with 
his mother and sister, preparatory to his con-. 
cert appearance with leading orchestras of 
Germany, Switzerland and Bohemia. 


HH & 
BIEHN’S GRANCINO CELLO SOLD 


A violoncello with a long theatrical career 
was auctioned off in London last month when 
the historic instrument used by the late August 
van Biene during the many tours he made 
with “The Broken Melody” was submitted 
to public sale by the executors of the well- 
known ’cello-playing actor. It was made by 
Giovanni Grancino and changed hands for the 
sum of $425. 
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The Lost Note 


BY ROSE RALFOUS 


VIS father was a musician. Precari- 
ay ous though it was, the violin gave 
these .entire “family a livelihood. 


al: When the aged musician died he 
left a good name and his cherished violin 


—that was all. The mother could barely 
sustain herself on the inheritance of the 
good name, but the respectability which it 
created left her in good hands, which were 
everlastingly extended toward the poor 
widow. The lone child had added to his 


inheritance of respectability, both his 
father’s violin and his father’s musical 
genius. “Play, boy; play!” was the severest 


admonishment the meek little child ever re- 
ceived from his good father; and the boy 
did.» He mourned everlastingly for his de- 
parted parent. He caressed the beautiful 
violin which was now all his—all his. The 
large blue eyes which were once extended 
toward the odd bow and box when the good 
musician would take it up to play, now de- 
voured the treasure as an object of worship. 

“T will become a great musician,” was the 
lad’s secret vow. “I shall play like dear 
daddy. My bow shall keep poor mother 
from toil and misery.” 

Not only ambition prompted the boy’s 
vows, but there was also that irrepressible 
genius which emanated from the soul. His 
Souk- was. a Spirit artistic but natural.. It 
grew in him and developed with him. He 
was the prodigy whose after life was cer- 
tain to leave a haloed name—whose name 
was sure to stand for that of a leader and 
a master. 

The boy grew up. So did the cherished 
memory of his departed father. He was 
steadfast in his vow. He was true to his 
childish decree. The boy’s home was his 
hermitage. His life was spent in solitude. 
He had no companions, he had no play- 
mates. A good old friend had volunteered 
instruction. He had eyes only for his gray- 
haired master; he was overjoyed at the sight 
of him—he was sorrowful at his departure. 
But the genius was working. When the 
boy had seen sixteen seasons end, the whole 
revelation was plain to him. He now saw it 
ali. But he still played on in his little home. 


His mother through her tearful eyes gazed 
longingly on her master-son, for she knew 
that some day he would bring fame and 
triumph to their name. The old master, 
through his dim eyes, had the professional 
insight to see the great future possibilities 
of this lonesome, wonderful violinist. What 
a surprise to the world when he would sud- 
denly appear before them! What a tremen- 
dous upheaval in the world of music when 
the young genius should give vent to his 
greatness! But the boy still worked on. 
He, too, wanted to surprise the world. He 
did not want to inflict the pains of embryo 
detail on the great public; he wanted to 
enter the world the finished, perfect master, 
recognized immediately by his contempo- 
raries. 

But the secret was not all confined to the 
little household which gave birth to and 
nurtured the little master. The townspeople 
attributed the eccentricity of the boy to 
some high ideal, which they were sure was 
responsible for this life of solitude. They 
had the presentiment: that some beautiful 
morning would witness the birth of a 
greater genius than had yet graced the 
world of art. They heard, too, of the boy’s 
secret vows. They looked upon the visits 
of the aged instructor and the half morose, 
half heavenly expression of the widow as an 
indication of future joy and triumph. They 
knew, too, that the joy and triumph lay in 
the boy who possessed no playmates, who 
renounced all earthly pleasures and who was 
heard day after day playing and playing 
his father’s old violin. 

Now the boy had passed his first score 
of years. He felt his time had come. To 
his satisfaction he was the perfect master 
prepared for great achievement. But his 
first score years was attended by the inevit- 
able human event. A young girl came into 
his life. Such a beautiful vision of life could 
do no less than captivate the loney heart 
which hitherto had possessed no sentiment 
except for his cherished violin. The girl 
was beautiful. She was young. Her golden 
tresses covered slightly a high forehead 
which towered over two radiant brown eyes; 
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a straight aquiline nose formed beautifully 
over her red lips, which looked as if they 
had just been kissed by a rose. But her 
smile was her treasure and her laugh was 
her triumph. No one could resist such di- 
vinity. To the lonely musician she was 
angelic; to him she was an inspiration. At 
first she laughed at the serious boy who 
gazed at and talked of nothing but his vio- 
lin. Then she heard him play. The soulful 
melodies as they mournfully arose from the 
tight strings of the crude wooden box 
brought tears into the girl’s brilliant eyes, 
and it brought love into the girl’s kind heart. 
Her compassion for a life so beautifully 
spent soon gave way to adoration for a life 
so unearthly lived. And the boy loved the 
girl. 

He would be a master violinist, not to 
the world, but to her, his first and only vi- 
sion of life. 
trance into the world. He would be a mas- 
ter for her. But love rules over ambition, 
over aggressiveness and over achievements. 
He must first dispose of the pangs of his 
heart. An uneasy heart would throttle his 
great success. He loved the girl, but he 
wanted to love her as his. 

“Listen, dear,” said he one night; 
let my heart speak to you now. 
out into the world soon. God will give me 
name and fame. But you must give me life. 
I want you as mine, if love for you can 
claim you. But you must not speak now. 
Write me tonight and answer me. I dread 
to hear you speak. I could not withstand 
rejection in the sight of you. I should go 
mad. You will please pen me a note to- 
night. I shall await the morning.” 

“T will write,” answered the girl, as she 
happily left the little house. And she did 
write. But she could not await the morning. 
Her love, too, was the love of heaven which 
knows of no conventionalities. She penned 
a joyous “yes” and hurriedly returned to the 
boy’s house. She quietly entered his tiny 
studio. There lay his violin. He was not 
in the room. Good! She would place it on 
this dear treasure of her lover’s, where he 
would find it at once. She put the little note 
right under the “bridge’ and then fled home- 
ward. 

The musician groped his way in his dark 
chamber. He could not sleep that night. 
Only her answer would give him rest. He 
would find consolation in his beloved violin. 
He knew just where it was. He reached 
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How he longed for his en-: 


feited it to unsympathetic creditors. 


for it and grasped it in the dark. He had 
grasped it vigorously and, alas! the treas- 
ured note fell into the carved groove of the 
violin box. If he only knew what tears his 
playing that night would conjure up in after 
years! If he but knew then what happiness 
he had buried to the accompaniment which 
he played that night over and over again! 

The morning came, but no note from his 
sweetheart. His first day of cruel, unhappy 
sorrow was spent. His shaking hands cov- 
ered his face the day long and he convul- 
sively sought to soothe a distracted heart. 
She would not answer. She did not love 
him. His life was ended, and such sorrow 
ended a brilliant future. 

So, too, the girl waited. Why did he not 
reply? She dreamed not of the cruel hand 
of Fate which thrust her words of love in 
the recesses of the hidden corner of her 
lover’s cherished possession. She thought 
him wicked and inhuman. She would not 
see him again. He was jesting with her. 
But she would wait. And she waited* and 
waited. 

He, too, dreamed not of what life his vio- 
lin was sheltering or he would not have 
cast it away so. “I shall never play again,” 
said he as he laid his instrument on a little 
shelf; “never will the hands caress you 
again that will never again caress my love.” 
He kissed it and put it away. He would 
wait. And he waited and waited. 

Summers and winters passed. Years and 
years went on. A lifetime had sped by. 
An old man was sitting by the window of a 
humble cottage gazing out into the light of 
day. He was looking at a beautiful rose- 
bush, but he was seeing the vision of a beau- 
tiful young girl who laughingly said “no” 
to a question of love. 

Not far distant a woman, whose head of 
gray showed age and whose melancholy 
countenance depicted a strange sorrow, was 
roaming alone in a pretty little garden 
which sunshine and water had just refreshed. 


She looked up at a blue sky, but she saw 


only the face and form of a young man who 
had lied to her. 

“Today I must leave this house,” sorrow- 
fully spoke the old man, for he had for- 
“What 
a life spent,” murmured he as he arose and 
with feeble step prepared to make his de- 
parture. “I cannot leave my old violin,” 
thought he, “though the sight of ‘it brings 

(Continued on page 47) 
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FROM JOSEPH WILLIAMS, 


Cc. WILLIAMS. 

A Practical Guide to Violin Playing, by 
Hans Wessely. Published. Price, 75 cents 
net. 

The number of violin guides continue to in- 
crease and we are glad to say, most of them 
have individual merits. The present book is 
really a handbook for students, and is of such 
modest and convenient size as not to unneces- 
sarily alarm him with the magnitude of the 
task he is undertaking. It is not, we presume, 
intended as a self-instructor, common as is 
that misused word on so many of the violin 
instruction books, but rather is it a concise 
work, giving suggestions in the way of ac- 
quiring technic that will supplement the work 
of personal instruction. The author is a well- 
known teacher, and has brought to the task 
a degree of musicianship that speaks most 
highly for the book. 

FROM LEO C. BRYANT. 

Violin Technic Simplified, by Leo C. Bryant. 
Price, 75 cents. 

This book is based upon mental control and 
change of position, and is designed to satisfy 
the demand resulting from the fast increasing 
realization of the importance of mental visual- 
ization in the acquiring of technic. While not 
an easy thing to put into words, Mr. Bryant 
seems to have had remarkable success in put- 
ting before the reader the central idea of the 
plan. The series of exercises and etudes 
which he has contributed, are well thought out 
and arranged, and in the hands of good 
teachers and thoughtful pupils, should prove 
of much value in acquiring accurate technic. 

FROM G. SCHIRMER 

Six Little Songs for Violin and Piano, by 
Theodora Dutton. Price, 50 cents each. 

This admirable collection consists of the 
following named compositions: March, The 
Poppy Field, Petite Valse, Folk Song, Cradle 
Song, and Evening Song. They are a further 
exemplification of the desire of our American 
publishers to give teachers the best new ma- 
terials for all grades of instruction. The six 
pieces written by Miss Dutton for first and 
second grade pupils, are what they are called 


—songs. They are not only simple and mu- 
sical, but well within a child student’s com- 
prehension, and thus are likely to prove an 
incentive toward a broad and beautiful tone, 
a desideratum so often overlooked in the 


training of the young violin student. Teachers 


who appreciate this fact would do well to give 
these compositions a trial with their younger 
pupils. 

Dawn, for violin and piano, and Phantoms, 
for violin and piano, by Rudolph Friml. Price, 
$1.00. 

The compositions of Mr. Friml are so ex- 
tensively used and appreciated that little need 
be said to assure them of a faithful hearing. 
The popularity of Mr. Friml’s compositions is 
much more easily explained than those of 
some other composers we could name. They 
are all essentially musical, and musical in such 
a way that they at once attract the ear by 
their very uniqueness. One is never reminded 
of some other composition, nor is his interest 
weakened by a monotonous phrasing, two 
faults most common in modern day compo- 
sitions. Those who are already using com- 
positions of this egtfted composer will rejoice 
in these new works, and those who do not 
will assuredly be won to a quick appreciation, 
if they take the opportunity of hearing them 
or playing them. 

FROM DR, ARTHUR HEFT. 

Humoresque, for violin and piano, and Pizgzi- 
cato Polka, for violin and piano, by Arthur 
Heft. Price, $1.00 each. 

Dr. Arthur Heft is well-known to violinists 
of America through the many pupils who have 
come from his studio to take important con- 
cert and orchestral positions. His first work 
as a writer was a correspondence course for 
violin students, which was published by the 
Siegel-Meyers Correspondence School of Mu- 
sic; a comprehensive course, taking the pupils 


from the beginning through third grade 
studies. Since that time he has published sev- 
eral meritorious compositions. These last 


two are for more advanced players than any- 
thing he has hitherto had published, and we 
are promised more in the near future of a 
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similar character. They will undoubtedly prove 
popular concert numbers, as is to be expected 
from the musicianly qualities: of their com- 
poser. 

Additional compositions have been received 
as follows: 


FROM THE BOSTON MUSIC COMPANY, 
MASS. 


Album for Violin, Violincello and Piano, 
Vol. III and Vol. IV. Compiled by Louis 
Eaton and edited by R. Sylvain. Price, $1.50 
each, net. 

Sonate for Violin and Piano, by F. S. Con- 
verse. Opus 1. Price, $2.50. 

A Southern Melody, for violin and piano- 
forte, by Gaylord Yost. Price, 60 cents. 

Elegy in G Minor for violin and piano, by 
A, Walter Kramer. Price, 80 cents. 

The Day of Beauty, a lyric suite for high 
voice, string quartet and piano, comprising, I. 
Radiant Morn, Rhapsody, with words by 
Henry Van Dyke; II, Silent Noon, Pastoral, 
words by Dante Gabriel Rossetti; III. Starry 
Night, Serenade, with words by B. W. Proc- 
tor, by H. Clough Leighter., Price, score and 
parts, $3.00 net. 


FROM 4G. 


BOSTON, 


HS SCEUSTERS MUSIC. CO, 


Slavonic Cradle Song (Berceuse), for violin 
and piano accompaniment, by Edward Her- 
man. Price, 50 cents. 

Meditation, “Oh! My Father,” for violin and 
piano, by Edward Herman. Price, 65 cents. 


FROM J. FISCHER & BRO. 


Secret D’Amour, by Bruno Oscar, Klein 
opus 32 No. 1. Arranged for wiolin and 
piano by Sam Franko. Price, 60 cents. 


FROM CARL: FISCHER. 


Reverie, Dans Les Montagnes (Mountain 
Reverie) by Christian Kriens, for violin and 
piano. Price, 75 cents. 

Souventr, violin solo with piano accompani- 
ment, by Arthur Hartmann. Price, 60 cents. 

Evening Mood, for violin and piano, by 
Richard Czerwonky. Price, 50 cents. 

Sextet from Lucia di Lammermoor, para- 
phrase de concert for violin and piano, by 
Gustav Saenger. Price, 65 cents. 
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BERLIN TO HEAR OPERETTA BY 
AMERICAN ON HIGHLY SPICED 
THEME 

America will scarcely be permitted to hear 
in its present form the racy comic opera by 


Walhalla Theater. 


Paul Tietjens, the American composer, 
which is cailed “The Royal Bed,” and which 
has been accepted for production at the 
Mr. Tietjens, who will 
be remembered as the composer of “The 
Wizard of Oz,” has been spending a year 
in musical study in Berlin. The plot of his 
operetta revolves around a historic bed, and 
Americans who have heard a reading of it 


-declare that considerable revision will be 


necessary before the opera will be suited to 
American theater goers. 


Hh eH —_— 
JACOB ALTSCHULER BARRED 


Court Refuses Order Restoring Him to 
Musical Union Membership 


Supreme Court Justice Goff of New York 
denied the application of Jacob Altschuler, 
brother of Modest Altschuler, conductor of 
the Russian Symphony Orchestra, for an ~ 
order compelling the Musical Mutual Pro- 
tective Union to restore him to membership. 
Mr. Altschuler stated in his petition that he 
was unable to earn his living as a musi- 
cian because of his suspension from the 
union. He said that his suspension was due 
to the fact that when he was the manager 


of the Russian Symphony, in 1910, 1911 and 


1912, he was unable to pay the salaries of 
two of the musicians in the orchestra. - 

In his decision Justice Goff said that it 
was clearly in the power of the union to 
make the rule that when a member has not 
paid another member for professional serv- 
ices he may be expelled and the members 
may be instructed not to associate with him 
in a professional way. The justice con- 
tinued: 

“When the plaintiff joined the union and 
subscribed to its constitution and by-laws 
he helped to build up the power which now 
oppresses him. For years he enjoyed the 
safety and benefit of its protection, and now 
that through his own actions he is made to 
feel its weight his cry for relief cannot be 
heard in a court of equity.” 

Jacob Altschuler stated last Thursday 
that he had offered to pay the amounts due 
the musicians, aggregating over $500, in in- 
stalments, but that the union had declined 
to make any exception to its rule that those 
who employ musicians shall pay off all lia- 
bilities to them or be dropped from the 
union, 
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MR. STILLMAN KELLEY’S CLASS 

Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley have 
been conducting large summer classes in 
theory, counterpoint and composition at the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. Mr. 
Kelley is enthusiastic over the excellent tal- 
ent which has been disclosed among the 
summer workers. He has been active in 
pedagogical work for a score of years and 
his pupils are filling important posts 
throughout America. Two gifted Ameri- 
cans who studied musical theory with Still- 
man Kelley in Berlin have recently been 
appointed to professorships in state univer- 
sities. A. Dykeman, formerly instructor in 
the Ethical Culture School, New York City, 
now holds the chair of music at the State 
University of Wisconsin in Madison, and 
Thomas Giles, another Kelley student, has 
just been appointed professor of Musical 
Theory in the State University of Utah, in 
Salt Lake City. Among others of Mr. 
Kelley’s followers may be mentioned Cyril 
Graham, the Chicago composer, who was 
lecturer for the summer school last season 
at the State University of California at 
Berkeley. Henry V. Stearns, Director of 
Music at Christian College, Columbia, Mis- 
souri, Alexander Russell, New York, the 
well known song writer and choral conduc- 
tor, Frederic Ayres of Colorado Springs, 
who is making himself known in the field 
of composition, and W. Otto Meissner, com- 
poser of children’s songs and Supervisor of 
Public School Music, Oak Park, Chicago. 
HAY 

AMERICAN VIOLINIST IN HESS 

QUARTET 

The American violinist, Albert Stoessel, of 
St. Louis, who for the last two years has 
been the concertmaster of the orchestra of 
the Royal High School of Music, has become 
the second violinist of the newly organized 
Hess Quartet of Berlin, Herr Hess having 
given up the Halier Quartet. Mr. Stoessel 
has besides organized a trio of his own in 
which, naturally, he is to play the first violin. 


This trio for the present announces two con- 
certs for the coming season, on November 1 


and 15. Mr. Stoessel is the son of Albert 
Stoessel, Sr., of the St. Louis Orchestra, and 
has been studying for the last three years at 
the Royal High School of Music in Berlin. 
| 
RUSSIAN OPERA COMPANY FOR 
NEW YORK 

That New York is to add another national 
flavor to its operatic fare of the coming year 
is indicated by Milton Aborn’s anouncement, 
just before he sailed for America on the 
Mauretania, that he had practically arranged 
with Sir Thomas Beecham for the presen- 
tation at the Century Opera House, New 
York, of the Russian Opera Company, now 
at Covent Garden, which is headed by 
Chaliapine. It is Mr. Aborn’s plan to have 
this Russian season follow the regular Englsh 
season at the Century, beginning somewhere 
near the first of May. 
4 hh ——_— 

FROHMAN TO PRODUCE LATEST 
OSCAR STRAUS OPERETTA 
Charles Frohman, the theatrical manager, 
has arrived in New York from Europe with 
the news that among other dramatic and 
musical productions he had obtained the 
American rights of the latest operetta by 
Oscar Straus, author of “The Chocolate 
Soldier.” This operetta has just been fin- 
ished and will be produced on September 1 
at the Lyric Theater, London, and immedi- 

ately afterward in New York. 

HH 
FLONZALEY QUARTET TOUR 
The members of the Flonzaley Quartet, 
now in Lausanne, Switzerland, will sail for 
America early in November, opening their 
tour, which will be their seventh in this 
country, in Waterbury, Conn., on November 
18. The usual New York and Boston series 
of three concerts each will be given. The 
Boston dates are December 4, January 29 
and March 12 and the New York dates in 
Aeolian Hall December 1, January 26 and 
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March 9. The tour will include more ap- 
pearances than ever before and. will last 
until: the end of May. 


——— 4 4 4 —_—__ 


“NEW” HAYDN SYMPHONY FOUND 
IN CHAPEL ON PRINCE’S ESTATE 


Germany’s students of musical history are 
interested in the discovery at Donau 
Eschingen of what is said to be a hitherto 
unknown symphony by Haydn. This “new- 
old” work was unearthed in an old chapel 
attached to the estate of Prince zu Fursten- 
berg, and was heard for the first time in a 
concert at Baden-Baden this week. Critics 
found that it reveals Haydn in a “humorous, 
good-natured mood.” 


HH 


JAROSLAV KOCIAN 


Jaroslav Kocian, the celebrated Bohemian 
violin virtuoso, is on his second visit to 
America. He was born in Wildenschwert, 
in Bohemia, on Washington’s birthday, Feb- 
ruary 22, 1884. He began to play when but 
a mere baby, scarcely four years old. His 
father, a school master by profession, was 
his first teacher. Later he entered the 
Prague Conservatory of Music and studied 
the violin in that institution in the same 
class with Kubelek, under Professor Sevcik. 
He left the Conservatory in 1901, receiving 
the highest honors, and has since then been 
giving concerts in Brunn, Prague, Vienna, 
London and other continental cities with 
phenomenal success. He appeared in Lon- 
don at the Richter concerts and also at 
musicales given by Baron de Rothschild, 
William Waldorf Astor, and other celebri- 
ties. 

Kocian opened his first American tour in 
Chicago as_ soloist with the Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra. He was then acclaimed 
as one of the possible successors of Kubelek. 
Critics have spoken of him in terms of un- 
diluted admiration. 

His technique is said to be of the very 
highest order, such as inspires a listener 
with something like awe. The peculiar 
timbre of his tone is compared to that of 
the greatest of-artists, Kubelek not ex- 
cepted. Above all, he is known for his 
mastery of an extraordinary power of ex- 
pression, which he keeps under perfect con- 
trol. He seems to have solved the problem 
of adaptation, of means to an end that not 
a single gradation is without significance. 


VIOLIN TONE 
BY R. S. WILLIAMS. 


Violin tone has long been and will perhaps 
always remain to be a theme for much dis- 


‘cussion and controversy. Personal taste here 
‘as elsewhere more often than not rules men’s 


judgments and an absolutely unbiased opinion 
is rarely to be met with. Violinists them- 
selves are by no means the best judges of tone 
—the obvious conclusion to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Perhaps some of the younger 
violinists will take issue with me here—but 
it is a fact well known among violin experts 
and more or less readily admitted by the more 
experienced of the professionals. No better 
proof of this need be asked for than that 
many great violinists will not purchase an in- 


strument on their own judgment, but submit 


the tone to the judgment of experts trained in 
just that one phase—experts who, by the way, 
seldom make any pretence to ability to play 
the instrument. It is perhaps quite natural 
that a violinist should not be able to develop 
this highly critical judgment. His opportuni- 
ties to judge violin tone are limited to com- 
paratvely few instruments—his own, his pu- 
pils’, and those of the few great virtuosi he 
hears from time to time. His comparison is 


almost always taken from a basis admitting 


his own instrument as the standard. As a 
matter of fact, that instrument may be good, 
bad or indifferent, but his love for it and fa- 
miliarity with its tone wins his ear to an ac- 
ceptance of a standard quite inadequate in 
most cases. The quality of the tone of his 
instrument becomes a part of his very nature 
and in the winning of his heart, perverts his 
judgment. 

The violin expert, on the other hand, be he 
a collector or a dealer, has opportunities al- 
most without number to compare differences 
in tone and develop a capacity for real criti- 
cism. He hears dozen, even hundreds of in- 


struments played. 


No more interesting pastime is there for the 
dealer than the cultivation of a true critical 
appreciation of tone, and no more profitable 
faculty can he possess.. 
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THE COMMERCIALIZATION OF 
MUSIC 

Music-making for the sake of the money to 
be gained from it was made the but of an on- 
slaught by David Mamnes, the American violin- 
ist, in an interview he gave out recently to 
a representative of the New York Times. 
With his wife, Clara Mannes, the pianist, Mr. 
Mannes made a most successful début at 
Bechstein Hall, London, in a sonata recital, 
the first.in which the two have appeared out- 
side of America. 

In his comments on professionalism among 
musicians, Mr. Mannes said: 

“We have 850 students at the Music School 
Settlement in New York, and the first thing 
that is taught is that music is not a trade or 
profession but merely a means of expression; 
therefore, professionalism is discouraged to 
the majority, because among a million artists 
there is only one great one. 

“T do not believe that there are more than 
twenty musical artists in the world today 
whom people will pay to hear unsolicited. 
There are Caruso, Melba, Scotti, Paderewski 
and Kubelik. Indeed, I do not know whom to 
name in making the list longer. 

“And how many conductors are there? I 
I can count them on the fingers of one hand. 
If music be the most sincere form of ex- 
pression, what I want to know is why artists 
become so insincere. Why do they all want 
press notices? Why do the majority stultify 
themselves by bending the knee? 


EXPECTS CRITICISM 


“T know this idea has not been openly ad- 
vanced, but I believe that the thinking, silent 
world will agree with me. I know that I am 
likely to be criticised because I say these 
things and at the same time give public con- 
certs; but I say frankly I would not do that 
if I did not have to or if I had anything else 
I could do to make a living. 

“At the school we charge twenty-five cents 
a lesson. I have eighty-seven teachers be- 
cause I cannot get good ones to give much 
time at the price paid, and we lose fifty cents 
on each lesson. There is an annual deficit 
of $30,000, which is made up by benefits, sub- 
scriptions, and street concerts. 

“Through music we find out what is wrong 
with the East Side ‘kid’ It reaches to the 
‘kid’s’ inner understanding. It is better than 
any physician. In twelve years'I have had 
10,000 students and not found a single genius, 
which is an added reason to discourage pro- 
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fessionalism, but we encourage talent to make 
our own teachers. 

“We never graduate anybody, because one 
cannot graduate one’s feelings—it would be 
ridiculous to have a boy say, ‘I love my 
mother,’ and mark him seventy-five per cent 
in an examination because the unction with 
which he says it is three-quarters perfect. 


LIKE READING AND WRITING 


“We have never had a boy refuse to prac- 
tice, because we keep changing the instruments 
until we find out what is suitable. It is our 
desire to make music as common as reading 
and writing. Man no longer needs to be read 
to, and likewise all should. understand music 
and play some instrument. Most people 
who play nowadays nobody wants to hear, 
chiefly because there has been no evolution in 
teaching methods. 

“Philip Bach, in an ironic vein, said 100 
years ago: ‘If your attention be attracted by 
the natural playing of a young child, the next 
step to be taken is to place him under the 
direction of a teacher, who shall insist on cer- 
tain rules of technic and expression, who shall 
also insist on a curious separation of notes in 
which one must bear no relation to another. 
After years of fearful self-abnegation and 
physical effort, he shall arrive at an exalted 
state where no one wishes to listen to him.’ 

“Inasmuch as this has proved true and 
teaching methods are much the same as they 
were 100 years ago, there must be something 
radically wrong. The reason persons do not 
want to hear musicians give concerts now- 
adays is because of the assumption and the 
presumption that so much intellect is required 
to understand them. 

“Ragtime music makes no bones about the 


intellect, as should be the case with all music,’ 


which is the reason for ragtime’s popular 
success.” 
——— 5 5 5 —__ 
A STOP ORDER 
Maud—Tom had me talk into a phono- 
graph so he can hear my voice while I’m 
away. 
Clara—How lovely! And he can stop the 
machine! 
—— 5 § } —__ 
THE BEST HE COULD DO 
Noble Sportsman—Whatever it 
shot, it makes a most unearthly row. 
Keeper—Yes; poor Bill ain’t got a mu- 
sical *woite,“"ds' “e? But Toheard hiniisay 
he was going to take singing lessons. 
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THE LOST NOTE 
(Continued from page 40) 


me tears and sorrow. I cannot die without 
it.” It was there on the shelf, untouched 
these many years—forgotten with the hap- 
piness of the life of youth. He would touch 
it now; he would take it away with him and 
have it near him when he passed away, in 
memory of his father who so cherished the 
ideas of his son’s future triumph; in memory 
of his mother, who died of a broken heart, 
shattered by her boy’s disappointment; in 
memory of a love which had first brought 
life to a starving heart and then starved a 
living heart. He reached for it. He grasped 
it vigorously. But his feeble hands could 
not bear the burden. The box fell to the 
‘floor. Age had crumbled it. The fall had 
demolished it. But a yellow paper, still 
folded neatly, lay amidst the debris. Trem- 
bling hands grasped it quickly, two dim 
eyes soon devoured its contents. He read: 

“My beloved—You ask me to be yours? 
Could love for you deny you your right to 
me? I have long been yours. How happy 
I am to be yours forever. Theresa.” 

A revelation! The old man stood rigid; 
no longer was he trembling. He had re- 
gained his youth. He put the paper to his 
lips. With stanch.steps he went forward 
out of the humble little abode of a lifetime. 
On and on he went as he murmured, “Dear, 
lam coming; Iam coming. Wait for me— 
I am coming!’—Musicians Monthly Journal. 


——— # #4 —__ 


NOTED ARTISTS FOR MINNEAPOLIS 
SYMPHONY’S SEASON 


The following list of dates and artists for 
twelve Friday symphony concerts by the Min- 
neapolis Symphony Orchestra, Emil Ober- 
hoffer, conductor, is announced for the season 
1913-1914: October 24, Putnam Griswold, 
baritone; November 7, Richard Czerwonky, 
violinist, concertmaster of the orchestra; No- 
vember 21, Katharine Goodson, pianist; De- 
cember 5, Johanna Gadski, soprano; Decem- 
ber 19, Cornelius van Vliet, solo ’celist of the 
orchestra; January 2, Eugen Ysaye, violinist; 
January 16, Julia Claussen, contralto; January 


30, -Fritz “Kreisler, -violinist; February 13,.. 


Teresa Carrefio, pianist; February 20, Harold 


Bauer, pianist; March 13,. Mischa Elmanty vio-- 


linist; March 2%,. Emma’ Loeffler,, soprano. 


~ MARY DENNISON GAILEY 


VIOLINIST 


122 West 49th St. . | NEW YORK CITY 


JOSEPH T. OHLHEISER 
Teacher of the Violin 


Suite 730-31 Fine Arts Bldg, Chicago 


ZANDER 


Violinist—Teacher 
61 Auditorium Bidg.. Chicago. Phone.Har 7420. Drake School of Music 


Ne cor 


Emanuel Ondricek 
246 Huntington Ave. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Edna Hlinor 


Solo Violinist and Teacher 
266 W. 71st St., NEW YORK CITY 


Melvin Martinson 
Violin Solotst and Teacher 


Studio: 411 Kimball! Hall, : 
Residence, 11739 Wallace St. Chicago 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Ann Arbor, Michigan | Albert A. Stanley, Director | 


Highest standards; Faculty 30: expert. musicians;; Concerts“ by« 
‘world’s artists; May Festival~ four days; Faculty concerts; — 
Splendid Violin department; Symphony orchestra of ‘fifty 


players. Send, for, illustrated; calender. 


~~ CHARLES A, SINK, Secretary 310 Maynard ‘Street. 
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Professional Directory 


Violin Makers, Dealers, Etc. 


ALBERT, Charles F., 205 S. 9th St., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


BLAKKESTAD, H. P., 619 First Ave., So. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


BRYANT, O. H., 250 Huntington Ave., Bos- 


ton, Mass. 

BRETCH, B. S., 205 W. ist St., Oswego, 
Ni Xe 

COPLAND, J. N., & CO., 63 E. Adams St., 
Chicago. 


DAHL MUSIC COMPANY, 505-6 Dugan- 
Staurt Bldg., Hot Springs, Ark. 

_DITSON, OLIVER, CO., 150 Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. 

FARLEY, CHARLES EMERY, 780 Broad- 
way, Everett, Mass. 

FLECHTER, VICTOR S&:, 500 5th Av., 
New York City. 

FRIEDRICH, JOHN, & BRO., 279 5th Av., 
New York City. 

GEMUNDER, AUGUST, & SONS, 42 E. 
23d St., New York City. 

GOSS, WALTER §&., 218 Tremont St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

HORN, FREDERICK A., Loami, III. 

HORWATH, JULIUS D., 1037 Third Ave., 
New York City. 

HOWE, ELIAS, COMPANY, 88 Court St., 
Boston, Mass. 

JENKINS, J. W., SONS MUSIC CO., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

en H. R., 119 E. 23d St., New York 

: ity. 

KRETZSCHMAR, H. A., 21 E. Van Buren 
St., Chicago. 

. LEWIS, WM., & SON, 225 S. Wabash Av., 
Chicago. 

LUNDH, JACOB O., 920 Nicolett Av., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

LYON & HEALY, Wabash and Adams, 
Chicago. 

MARKERT, JOHN, & CO., 33 W. 8th St., 
New York City. 

MUSICIANS’ SUPPLY CO., 62 Lagrange 
St., Boston, Mass. 

PATTERSON, J. W., Box 118, Chicago. 

PFEIFFER, S., & CO., 1368 Broadway, 
New York City. 

POPE, EDGAR, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago. 


RADER, CLAUDE, 507 Studio Bldg., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

ROOT, E. T., & SONS, 1529 E. 55th St., 
Chicago. 

STAHL, WM. C., 211 Grand Ave., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

STEVENS, CHARLES B., La Crosse, Wis. 

TERRELL, W. H., Clyde, North Carolina. 


THOMA, JACOB, & SON, 47 Winter St., 
Boston, Mass. 


TIETGEN, HANS, 12 W. 40th St., New 
York City. 

TINDALE CABINET CO., 1 W. 34th St., 
New York City. 

ULBRICH-TATTER, 11926 S. Halsted St., 
Chicago. 

WAGNER & GEORGE, 
Hall, Chicago. 

WILDMAN, L. P., Box 396 Danbury, Conn. 


Publishers. 
BOSTON MUSIC CO., 26 West St., Bos- 


ton, Mass. 
BREITKOPF & HAERTEL, 24 W. 20th 
St.. New York City. 


DITSON, OLIVER, CO., 150 Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. 


FISCHER, J. & BRO., 7-11 Bible House, 
New York City. 

GAMBLE-HINGED MUSIC CoO., 67 E. 
Van Buren St., Chicago. 

GORDON, H. S&., 114 W. 30th St. New 
York City. 

GRAY, THE H. W. CO., 2 West 45th St., 
New York City. 

GUTMAN, THE F. O., MUSIC CO., 1710 
East 55th St., Cleveland, O. 

HINDS, NOBLE & ELDREDGE, 15-19 
West 15th St., New York City. 

mes PUBLISHING CO., Lincoln 
Nebr. 

PHOENIX MUSIC CO., 5700 Union Av., 
Chicago. — 

ROAT, CHARLES E., MUSIC CO., Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich. 

SCHMIDT, ARTHUR P., 120 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 

SCHUSTER, G. H., MUSIC CO., 49 South 
Main St., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


1000 Steinway 


a", Fs 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY. 


SUMMY, CLAYTON F., 64 East Van Bu- 
ren St.; Chicago. 


VAN DARSTON, A. W., 
St., Chicago. 


VIOLINIST PUBLISHING CO., 
Wabash Av., Chicago. 


Virtuosi and Teachers. 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 623 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


BIELITZKY, JOSEPH, 1238 No. Clare- 
mont Av., Chicago, III. 


BLOSE, JOHANN M., Washington, Pa. 


BOSTELMANN, LOUIS J., 120 Claremont 
Av., New York City. 


2127 Van Buren 


4315.5; 


CALLOW, GUY, 606 Kimball Hall, Chi- 
cago. 

CRAWFORD, EVELYN, 172 W. 72nd St., 
New York. 


ERN, HENRI, 82 Auditorium Bldg., Chi- 
cago. 

FISCHEL, MAX L., 610 Fine Arts Bldg., 
Chicago. 

FOERSTEL, EDMUND, St. Paul Sym- 
phony Orchestra, St. Paul, Minn. 
GAILEY, MARY DENNISON, 122 W. 

49th St., New York City. 


GOLDBLATT, MAURICE H., 
Musical College, Chicago. 


GRUENBERG, EUGEN, N. E. CONS. 
OF MUSIC, Boston, Mass. 


HEFT, ARTHUR, 2613 N. St., Sacramento, 
Calif. 

HESS, HANS, Kimball Hall, Chicago. 

HOEVEL, HEINRICH, 49 South Eighth 
Ste, Minneapolis, Minn. 


HRUSA, GEORGE, 1955 S. edie Av., 
Chicago. 


KOHLER, FRANZ, Oberlin, Ohio. 


LISTEMANN, BERNHARD, 519 Fine 
Arts Bldg., Chicago. 


MARTINSON, MELVIN, 
Hall, Chicago. 


Chicago 


411 Kimball 


MICHAELIS, RALPH, 61 Auditorium 
Bldg., Chicago. 
MINOR, EDNA, 266 W. 71st St., New York 


City. 
OHLHEISER, JOSEPH T., 
Bldg., Chicago. 


719 Fine Arts 


ONDRICEK, EMANUEL, 246 Huntington 
Ave., Boston, Mass. 
PERSINGER, LOUIS, Care M. H. Han- 
son, 437, Fifth Av., New York City. 
RITTMEISTER, HEINRICH, The Leam- 
ington, Minneapolis, Minn. 

SEBALD, ALEXANDER, Paris. 

SEYDEL, IRMA, 70 Westland Av., Boston. 

SPALDING, ARTHUR, St. James Bldg., 
New York City. 

STECKELBERG, CARL FREDERIC, Lin- 
coln, Neb. 

VAN VLIET, CORNELIUS, 1416 Dear- 
born Av,, ‘Chicago. 


WEBER, GISELA, 1425 Broadway, New 
York City. 


ZANDER, LOUIS D., 61 Auditorium Bldg., 
Chicago. 


ZUKOWSKY, ALEXANDER, Fine Arts 
Bldg., Chicago. 
Managers. 
BRIGGS, ERNEST,R., Steinway Hall, Chi- 
cago. 
HAENSEL & JONES, #olian Hall, New 
York City. 


JOHNSTON, R. E., New York City. 
Beat MARC, 500 5th Av., New York 
ity. 

SAWYER, ANTONIO, 
New York City. 
Conservatories. 

BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 

Auditorium Tower, Chicago. 


BRYANT, LEO C., 248 No. Lawrence Ave., 
Wichita, Kansas. 


LEHMANN’S VIOLIN SCHOOL, Fine 
Arts Bldg., Chicago. 


MUSIN, OVIDE, VIRTUOSO SCHOOL 
OF VIOLIN, 51 W. 76th St. New 
York City. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC, Boston, Mass. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Evanston, III. 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
Ann Arbor, Mich, 


Music Printing. 


SCHIRMER, G., Dept. P., 3 East 43rd St., 
New York City. 


TALBOT, H. S., & CO., 105 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago. 


1425 Broadway, 
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pecial to Our 


ubscribers 
Bee selslelalalel 


Our list of subscribers 
includes 75 per cent of 
the leading teachers of violin 
in America, as well as many 
of the prominent makers. 


A feature of the ‘‘Violin- 

ist’? is the Directory of 
those professionally inter- 
ested in the violin in any 
capacity. 


“Your name should ap- 

pear in thelist. For adi- 
rectory card in the ‘‘Violin- 
ist’’ we are making a rate of 
$10.00 a year ;this to include 
the name and address. 


In writing to us for in- 

sertion in this Profes- 
sional Directory, be sure 
to write on a separate slip of 
paper your name and ad- 
dress just as you wish it to 
appear in the Directory; 
also the classification under 
which you wish it to appear. 


Remittance for this 
must accompany order. 


PPE apres Pee 
Che Violinist Publish: 


ing Company 
43180. Wabash Ave., Shicago 


ASHAMED OF DADDY’S PLAYING 


A Chicago man who finds much amuse- 
ment in playing rag-time melodies on his 
violin, received a rude shock one evening 
last week at the hands of his daughter, a 
sweet little miss of some fourteen years, 
who is studying Sevick at a conservatory. 
It was warm and the house was wide open 
when the fond parent took up his violin and 
began on a popular song. 

While he was playing his daughter came 
into the room with a companion. 

“Daddy, stop playing,” she said. 

Somewhat surprised, the father wanted to 
know why he should cease entertaining him- 
self. 

The little girl was not inclined to explain. 
Finally she said, “Why the neighbors have 
a lot of company.” 

“Ts that all?” commented daddy, with fine 
scorn. “Well, if they don’t like my playing 
they can close their windows,” and he at- 
tacked the violin with renewed vigor. 

“Yes, daddy,” pleaded the daughter, as 
she glided over to her parent and put her 
arm around his neck, “they’ll think it was 
I playing.” 

That settled it. He stopped. 

—— HE b 
A MUSICAL TRAGEDY 
Four music Sharps lived in a Flat, 
Though on a modest Scale; 
They had no Staff of servants that 
Might serve to Brace this tale. 
To Stave off Scores of creditors 
They gave Notes by the Choir; 
A Measure that was, for a Space, 
In Line with their desire. 


Now Major Clef a Minor claim 
Submitted, and declined 

All Overtures: not in a Chord 
With what was in his mind. 

Said he: “This Time I must have cash! 
I Register this vow; 

You shall pay Tenor more today; 
Yes, you shall Duet now!” 


“We cannot Baritone like that— 
’Tis Bass!” the Quartet cried; 

“And with our bank account Solo— 
Alto the debit side! 

We'd Trio gladly if we could, 

Soprano more insist.” 

Then, with an Accent from their hands 
They closed the tragic tryst. 
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73585 first ‘requisite in a musician is. fet he 


- should. respect, acknowledge, and do homage | 
: ‘to what i is great and sublime i in his art, instead _ 
of athe to extinguish the great lights so that his own 


small one may: shine a hones more ° brightly. et 


—MENDELSSOHN. 
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“Violinist poplishing Ceuipeny 
poten 431: Ss. WABASH AV., CHICAGO 


When You See This Label in in a a VIOLIN 


MADE BY. 
WILLIAM LEWIS &. SON, 
CHICAGO, ILL. ANNO--cens0ene 


i isa Guarantee of F ull Value for $150: 00 


Aside from violins of our own make we offer the brpeuets: of Hermann — 
Todt, Joseph Corretelli, Duerer, Straube, etc., giving a most complete line for ; 


the use of teachers and amateurs—at a great range of prices. 


FREE 30 DAYS’ TRIAL on any violin over $15.00 in price. Send To- 


day for latest catalog, giving full information. Inquiries specially desired from - 


professional musicians, teachers, violin makers and others who would be inter- 
ested in the most complete line of Violins, etc., (with all accessories) in the 


COE ‘We can make it to a advantage to write us. 


i 
Z 


W.V.LEWIS&SON 


225 South Wabash Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
| TEACHERS—Send professional card with inquiry ‘ 


JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO. 


279 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


Old and Ne ew w Violins at 2 


The following sevivdaienes added to our Guticton, up to Sept. 15th, 1913: 


Antonius Stradivarius, Cremona, 1717—A No. 1415. 
_ This is truly a wonderful violin, in fine condition. The tone 

- is marvelous. Price, $10,000. 

Nicolas Amati, Cremona; 1655. — A No. 1411. This 
is without an exception, one of the finest specimens of Nicolas 
Amati extant. At the price we offer it, it is a great bargain. 
Price, $4,000. 

Joannes Baptiste Guadagnini, Turin, 1782—A No. 


1417. A wonderful specimen, in almost perfect state of pres- 


- ervation. This is a violin of which any collector may well 
. feel proud. Price, $3,000. 
Copy of J. B. Guadagnini—A No. 1416. This is an ex- 
ceptionally fine violin, and would readily pass as genuine by 
above maker. Price, $400. 
_ Bernardel, Paris, 1833—A No. 1422. A beautiful copy 
~ of Joseph Guarnerius, in perfect condition, rich red varnish, 


very fine tone. Price, $300. 


Nicolas Vuillaume, Mirecourt, about 1850 — A No. 


1828. A brother of the great Luthier, Jean Baptiste Vuillaume, 
‘It is in perfect condition and has.a very fine tone. Price, $250. 


Georg Klotz, Mittenwald, 1765—A No, 1428. One of 
the best specimens of this maker we have ever Been, Rich | 


full tone: Price, $200. , 


Klotz, Mittenwald—A No. 1388. In fine state of preser- 


vation, red brown varnish, very good tone. Price, $150. 


Ol4 German — ANo) 1498. 


‘Schmidt, a maker in Cassel,’ ‘about 1817—A No. 1410. 


_ An exceptionally good specimen, in perfect condition, having 
a very good tone. Price, $150. 


_ Good model, yellow brown varnish. Tone very good, nice 
sweet quality, and quite powerful. Price, $150. 


Chr. Fr. Meinel, Neukirchen, 1798 —A No. 1418. é | 


very fine violin, somewhat similar to the Hopf violins. Tone 
is very good. The varnish is a handsome orange red, and 


the maker's initials are branded on the back outside near the | 


neck. . Price, $80. 


Mathias Haubold, Vienna— A No. 1167. 


~ condition. ‘Price, $35. © 


Old German — ANo. 1427. 
Good tone. Price, $85. 


A very nice old instrument. 


condition and tone. Price, $ 

violin, although but an ordinary instrument‘in point of 
workmanship, has a good tone, and would be a good violin 
for practicing. Price, $15. a Re ae 


If interested, send for complete catalogues — 


An old German aie good 
Common Old German Violin —A No. 1133. This 4 


Johann Ulrich Fichtl, Mittenwald,1765—A No. 1420. 


Riess, Bamberg, about 1750—A No. 1202. A very good. 
violin, having sweet tone. In very fine condition. Price, $50. 


One piece’ 
back, yellow. brown rare good aun and tone, i in good 
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FPREE TRIAL OFFER 


FOR TEN DAYS 


Knoslip Violin Pad? 


Send your name and address and you will have mailed to you one 
of these wonderful pads. You can try it for ten days, at the end of 
which period you can send us $2.50 or return the pad. It will cost 
you but four cents to return it. Or to save bookkeeping,.send with 
order $2.25 and you may have thirty days trial. We will refund on 
return of pad. 


This offer is based on our belief in two important conditions: 
First, in the merit of the Boothe Knoslip Pad. Secondly, the honor of 
those who play the violin. 


The Advantages of the Boothe 
Knoslip Pad 


You will hear all of the tone of your violin when the pad is used. 


You will be able to shift up and down the finger board with equal 
facility and with less effort than is possible without using it. 


| Have You Heard of the Boothe 
| 


You will be able to execute passages that you have despaired of 
ever Surmounting. 


If you are an amateur or pupil you will progress more technically 
in six months than in six years without it. 


YA YE says invaluable for pupils. 
If you are a teacher, all the laborious task of drilling your pupils 


to hold correctly is at an end—a pupil holds the violin correctly at 
any angle desired at the first attempt. 


Adolph Rosenbecker, Ludwig Becker, great firms like Sherman 
Clay & Co., say it will completely revolutionize violin holding. 

Anyone can adjust it. It weighs, cushions and all, less than two 
ounces. 


It makes no difference if you are dealer, pupil, amateur or pro- 
fessional, our offer is good for thirty days to everyone that plays 
violin or viola. We have accepted the suggestion of the editor of 
Violinist, viz., to give the violin players a chance to judge for them- 
selves, without cost, the merit of the Boothe Knoslip Pad. 


foe BOO LAT KNOSLIP PAD 


504-203 South Dearborn Street CHICAGO 


e | ‘TESTED by artists, exhibited at the contest of 
Phila mona the A. Guild of eee endorsed by the 
most critical professionals. Equal to 
f . any Italian Violins ..............Price $ 1 00 
\ 10lins J.D. HORVATH, : _ Reviver of the Lost Art 
1037 Third Ave., New York, N. Y. 


List of owners furnished 


FREDERICK A. HORN, Violins 


Models of beautiful outline and proportions. 
Varnish of the highest quality and pure oil. 
Workmanship of high order and elegant finish. 
Tone of excellent quality, smooth, strong, flexible. 


Get my new booklet ‘Modern Violins’’—It’s yours for a stamp. 
Therein twenty users of Horn Violins tell how they lke theirs. 
You will not be disappointed, even in this booklet. ° The price of violins is $150 


cash or $50 down and four $25 payments with six per cent interest. After investi- 
gating you will agree that they are worth every cent of it and more. 


FREDERICK A. HORN, Maker LOAMI, ILLs. 


MUSICIANS’ SUPPLY CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


STRINGS 


==> OETTINGER PURE SILVER <a 


VIOLIN G STRINGS 


The most beautiful in tone, perfect in vibration, and . - = it = 
the purest in quality of any G string made. It will Peroni Tested Violin Strings 


give your violin a richness and fullness of tone which 


¢ An exquisitely toned string in single lengths iall 
you never dreamed it possessed. y 7 a Fetes cee 


made for the most critical violinists who demand 


We absolutely guarantee this string for TONE QUALITY combined with a reasonable amount 
two months. Price $1.00. of durability. The purest toned solo string made. 
We are advertising other fine strings in this advt., but | Die ee Fite Me Pee ty MS Price 10 cents each 
this is really the most wonderful string made. Give Aor, Nitdbe cae ootieh tee Price 15 cents each 
yourself a real treat for once and send for one of them. 3 a cael See ee GF Price 20 cents each 


set of theabove,including our perfect OETTINGER PURE 
SILVER G. They will double the tonevalue. Mailed for cage siaaeiane 


If you want to hear your violin atits best, if you want to 4 
SP F F LAL really hear the SOUL OF YOUR VIOLIN, then send fora 1 . 5 


de oeaeddensocescoconcuccuecesecuceaauscesucenscs=senaryt at Lois See Aa oo tLe Pm ek ee 


MUSICIANS’ SUPPLY CO. The ideal summer string. Four full lengths, and the 

62 La Grange St., Boston, Mass. only silk string which can approach a gut string in 
For enclosed.............. please send strings checked tone. If you have never wanted to use a silk string on 
account of its tone, then GET A DELUXE STRING. 
Will outlast any other silk string made. 


Price 15c. each, or $1.50 Per Dozen 


c THE ATTACHED COUPON IS ONLY FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 
Cit VR Nisis ec ine Cee State. tect amatsensereme « If you do not wish to mutilate this magazine, then order by name 


RARE OLD VIOLINS 


FROM $50 UP 
JOHN MARKERT & CO., 33 West 8th Street, New York 


The COPLAND ViOLIN 


PERFECTION IN VIOLIN TONE 
The Highest Praise From Every Purchaser 


OLD AND NEW OLD AND NEW 
VIOLINS BOWS 


High Grade Strings, Cases, Trimmings, Etc. 
New and Complete Catalog just out. Copy sent free on request 


REPAIRING of the Highest Grade and Expert J. N. COPLAND & CO., 63 E. Adams St., Chicago, Il. 


Workmanship. All work fully guaranteed. 


American Guild of Violinists, at Chicago, June 15th, 1912, was 
a typical ‘‘Goss”’ Violin. 


: = It won easily both times in a double trial over undoubtedly genuine instruments 

ew 10 ] Nn § by Antonio Stradivari, Nicol Amati, Jacobus Steiner, Nicolas Bergonzi, Montagviana, 
Lorenzo Storioni and others, including eleven modern makers—some of them 

amongst the best in America. This particular instrument was made according to the 

From 500 Year system of Antonio Stradivari. The thickness of wood in both top and back is the 
same as in the ‘‘Earl’’ Strad, 1722, which was at one time in the famous ‘“‘Hawley 

Collection.’”’ Through the kindness of Mr. Archibald Mitchell (who, at the time, 


0 | d W owned the instrument) I took the measurements very exactly with a special caliper. 
0 0 Performers and Amateurs contemplating the purchase of a violin, will do well to 


consult me before buying. I shall be pleased to answer any question concerning 
violins of my make at any time. 


WALTER SOLON GOSS 
ROOM 316, 218 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


I Pe: “FIRST PRIZE WINNER” in the Violin Contest of the 


YOUR VIOLIN fit with 
THE COMFORT 
ADJUSTABLE CHIN REST 


The Rest is squarely under your chin and permits a 
natural position of the head while playing. It allows 
the greatest !eft hand facility on the fingerboard as the 
violin is held firmly with a very slight pressure of the chin 


J. W. PATTERSON 
Box 118 CHICAGO 


$1.50 by mail or from your dealer. 
Money refunded if not satisfied. 


Adjustable to meet 
your individual 
requirements. 


The comfort is especially recommended for beginners 
as its use overcomes the tendency to hold the Violin 
nearly flat and insures correct position while playing. 


ELIAS HOWE COMPANY 


Manufacturers, Importers, Jobbers, and retailers of Stringed Instruments 


Supplies for Violin Makers 


Wood, Varnish, Necks, Scrolls, Ribs, Purfling, Pegs, Bridges, Finger 
Boards, Tail Pieces and Tools of all descriptions, including calipers, 
planes, knives, gauges, purfling cutter, peg hole shaper and reamer, 
F hole cutter, forms, inside and outside. The most complete assort- 
ment in the United States. Send for free catalogue. 


Elias Howe Company, 88 Court Street, Boston Mass. 
Ulb a h T Violin Conservative Prices Our Specialty 
ric is alter Makers 119265. Halsted St, Chicago 


OUR NEW CATALOGUE OF THE High Grade Instruments Sold on Easy Payments 


eae. We Guarantee Satisfaction 
Celebrated Harwood Violins Quality HivheritharePeee 
CASES, STRINGS and SUPPLIES J.W. JENKINS SONS MUSIC CO. 
Free for the Asking When writing please mention The Violinist. KANSAS CITY, MO, 


Send for FREE BARGAIN LIST on 


OLD AND NEW MASTER VIOLINS, Etc. 


This is very important to you. Write today. 


S. PFEIFFER, 1368-70 Broadway NEW YORK 


OLD VIOLINS by Noted Makers 
NE W VIOLINS All Grades & Prices 


AnImmense Stock, allin primecondition. 


Special terms to teachers who want thoroughly 
good new violins at a low price. 


HEDW: KINNEY >» Marker condi mpor ies. 


242 Worthington Street Springfield, Mass. 


ha 


Announcement 


Our new catalog 
-of rare old violins 
is now ready. 
Would you not 

like a copy? 


send us your name 
and a copy will 
be mailed FREE. 


This catalog contains a 
list which offers remarka- 
ble values in old violins. 
- It also contains color illus- 
tration of the celebrated 
violin known as Joseph 
Antonio Guarnerius Del 
Jesu, 1741. 
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OSTROVSKY INSTITUTE OF HAND DEVELOPMENT 
For Students and Players of the Violin, "Cello and ‘Piano 


ale P | . the aim of the Ostrovsky System of Hand Development is to in- 
O upl S. crease the value of every good pianoforte or violin method and to 
assist capable teachers in obtaining the best results from every pupil. 

q Surely some of the unsuccessful pupils today are not altogether stupid or lazy or devoid 
of musical ability. The failure is caused most frequently by the lack of those manual 
qualities which are essential for artistic technique and which practice has failed to develop. 


a A : . Lhe history of solo playing proves that, at a period of life when the 

O rtists e intellectual and spiritual qualities of the artist are ripest, his physi- 

- cal qualities, viz., his technique, has already begun to deteriorate. 

The Ostrovsky appliances and apparatus work directly against the destructive in- 

fluerces of overexertion andage. Parts that have become stiffened are loosened, the 

compression and deadness produced by pressure are relieved and the freshness and 
vigcr of a youthful technique are restored. 


R | Ob : d After one course of lessons, the span between each pair 
esu ts taine of fingers has increased from one to two or more inches. 
eo ____ The palm has stretched and softened so that: the mages 

lift has greatly improved and the general independence of the finger enormously increased. 


q Defective manual circulation causing chilblains and cold or clammy hands has been 
remedied. 


Q Stiff joints have been loosened and weak joints strengthened. 
@ Rheumatic and gouty symptoms have vanished. 


Q Strength and speed of thumb and finger action have been doubled and the motions 
have become certain, accurate and elastic. . 


I The only authorized and equipped schools of this method are the Ostrovsky Institute of London, Stern Conservatory 
of Berlin and the Ostrovsky Institute of Chicago under the direction of 
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HAT the violin may be 
successfully taught to 
\ classes of beginners in 
oo schools has been abun- 
dantly proven abroad. Dr. 
Mitchell is proving it right here 
in Boston in the Lowell, Mary 
Hemenway, Prince, Norcross, 
Shurtleff, and Dillaway Schools, 
where this book is used. 

By the aid of pictures, dia- 
grams, text, and easily memo- 
rized exercises, theauthor presents 
his subject with great clarity, in 
FIGURE Ill. POSITION OF THE LEFT HAND a manner stimulating and uncon- 


ventional. Though designed for 
ae LS BURG ME OES class use, the work is also suit- 


able for individual instruction. 
By ALBERT G. MITCHELL, Mus. D. 


Assistant Director of Music, Boston Public Schools 


DITSON EDITION, No. 176 _ Boston: Oliver Ditson Co. 
PRICE 50 CENTS NET; BY MAIL, 5 CENTS EXTRA New York: Chas. H. Ditson & Company 


Send for catalog of Ditson Edition. It contains fifty-six numbers for Violin . 
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*“Melted to one vast iris of the West. From the rich sunset to the rising star 
Where the day joins the past eternity. Their magical variety diffuse.” 
All its hues, —Byron. 


Giuseppe Guarnerius Del Gest, Cremona, 1741 
Belonging to the 
LYON & HEALY COLLECTION 


bermann, the Hungarian violinist, 
that pianoforte training should be 
_an obligatory part of every child’s educa- 
tion, have been given the publicity of the 
press, there has been a good deal of con- 
troversy on the subject, for and against. 
That the pianoforte is a most important 
attribute to the study of music, goes with- 
out saying; that a knowledge of piano- 
forte music is indispensable to the thor- 
ough musician, is also recognized; but it 
is equally true that this instrument has 
several weaknesses, which will always 
operate against it as the one medium 
through which music may become a part 
of a child’s education, and these we will 
proceed to state. 

In the first place, the musical educa- 
tion of the masses depends chiefly on the 
school room, to which, of course, a piano 
is a necessary adjunct. The piano, how- 
ever, 15 too expensive an instrument to 
be found in the homes of all children, 
and it is obviously impossible to give 
each child opportunities for individual in- 
strumental musical experience through 
the class room piano. 

In the second place, the chief training 
of the child in music should be the train- 
ing of the ear. Strangely enough while 
our pedagogs have discussed up and 
down, mental, physical and manual train- 
ing, the training of the ear seems to have 
been scarcely considered, with the result, 
that one of the commonest complaints of 
music teachers concerning their students, 
is the lack of what we might call a mu- 
sical ear; an ear that is as discriminating 
in regard to pitch as it 1s to mere enuncia- 
tion. Who will deny that an acute musi- 
cal ear is the foundation of all musical 


G tem the views of Bronislaw Hu- 


comprehension; and further, who can 
deny that, were adequate training given 
to every school child’s ear, we would take 
a stride forward musically, that could not 
be equalled any other way. The piano- 
forte 1s a comparatively poor instrument 


for ear training. Its pitch is given with- 
out much effort, and without effort, edu- 
cation amounts to little. 
| 
HE VIOLINIST believes that in- 
IE strumentally, the violin must event- 
ually become the means through 
which the children of the masses will re- 
ceive the most efficient musical training. 
Violins can be purchased at low enough 
prices to be found in every home. It is 
the ideal instrument for the musical edu- 
cation of the ear, as well as for develop- 
ing manual flexibility and dexterity. It 
also has the advantage of being able to 
be used in class work. 

But more than these, the very fact that 
each child possesses an instrument of his 
or her own, would prove the strongest 
factor in making music a necessary as 
well as a pleasant part of his daily life. 


N A recent number of a leading maga- 
| zine the question as to the use of the 

human chin was profoundly entered 
iitde site way leamkester, the eminent 
scientific authority was quoted as saying 
that he is unable to discover any me- 
chanical or physiological purpose that is 
served by the aforesaid human chin. He 
further observes, “Since the chin serves 
no purpose of utility, it is a mystery of 
evolution. It performs no functions. 
Why did it evolve? Why has it per- 
sisted ?”’ 

It will be recalled that Abraham Lin- 
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coln when asked why he had such long 
legs, replied that he did not know of any 
other reason, than that it was necessary 
for him topreach= tothe cround Ve 
might answer an ordinary man’s question 
anent the chin, to the effect that the hu- 
man face must have an end: hence the 
chin. Such an answer, however, would 
not satisfy the inquiring spirit of a scien- 
tific enthusiast. 

Picture to yourself, Sir Lankester, 
Paganini, Sarasate, Ysaye, Kreisler, Ku- 
belik, Elman and all the other artists, as 
well as thousands and thousands of teach- 
ers and students; to say nothing of the 
chin-rest manufacturers and _ chin-rest 
salesmen; picture to yourself, Sir Ray, 
all this fraternity living, breathing, play- 
ing, without chins. Why, man, the pic- 
ture is more impossible than the cubist’s 
art. We stand amazed at such a possi- 
bility. 


TOMA Yi bestruesthat.a.greatrpartnor 
| humanity has not awakened to the 

supreme glory of. the chin: that it 
has been reserved for the few tens of 
thousands of violin lovers to experience 
the joy of the chin, caressing a true de- 
scendant of Stradivarius: that they alone 
have discovered the highest use of the 
lowest extremity of the face. 

But shall the unappreciative attitude 
of the masses toward the human chins 
they possess, discount the real discovery 
of the elect: shall the mere force of num- 
bers be convincing to men of science, 
likessir Rayielsankestens tomsiucha aati 


extent that they will insist on classifying 
the chin with the appendix and other 
organs for which science can find no use? 
We hope not, and hereby register our 
protest. Why the human chin, Sir Lan- 
kester? ‘To hold the violin, of course. 


ing article in the “Revue” on the 
evolution of the orchestra conduc- 

tor. Formerly the conductor was a mod- 
est man who took infinite pains with the 
rehearsals and effaced himself on the 
great day of the public concert. 

Nowadays he is a hero. You only see 
him; the orchestra is merely a pedestal 
for him. In the French army of former 
days there was a personage who could 
be compared with him—the drum major. 
He has the same prestige without the aid 
of the drum major’s stature, lace and 
stick. He must be a finished actor. He 
must play the part of the lion which 
shoots the water into the fountain. 

There was Gustav Mahler, the most 
astounding artist in dumb show. All the 
muscles of his clean-shaven face were 
contracted into the furious mask of a 
samura when he let loose the heroic son- 
orities, and relaxed into ecstasy during 
the pianissimo. Arthur Nikisch also “re- 
flects” tragedies and idyls, but grace suits 
him best. In the Pastoral Symphony 
(Beethoven) he is the rococo shepherd, 
tickling with the outstretched fingers of 
his left hand the fair neck of a pretty 
shepherdess. 


[) R. MAX NORDAU has an amus- 
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Phe Art of Paganini 


BY BERNHARD LISTEMANN. 


SHORT historical note about the 
A predecessors of Paganini, and the 

art they developed and cultivated, 
will enable us to recognize more clearly 
the foundation on which Paganini stands, 
and also the possibilities for reforms and 
inventions which those many distin- 
guished men had put within his reach. 

The first man in history who raised 
the violin to a real solo instrument, and 
composed works which are still appre- 
ciated by the music connoisseurs of our 
time, is Arcangelo Corelli (1653-1713). 
Equally distinguished as violinist, com- 
poser and art philosopher, he could not 
fail to give a mighty impulse to the vio- 
linists and musicians of his time and to 
indirectly create a school, from which 
sprang forth men like Veracini, Laurent, 
Clari, Vitali, Perelli, Ciampi, Visconti, 
Giacopino, Alberti, Albioni, Vivaldi, Lo- 
catelli, Tartini, Geminiani, Somis (this 
latter becoming the founder of the Pied- 
montese school), and others. While in 
reality only few were positive pupils, 
all of them were benefited by his playing 
and his teachings. 

Giuseppe Tartini (1690-1770) was the 
greatest of his contemporaries. It is not 
proven that he was a pupil of Corelli. 
His intellect was equal to Corelli’s. He 
was a great, many-sided artist in every 
sense, more progressive than Corelli. His 
masterwork, “Sonata del Diavolo,” for 
violin, shows wonderful technique and 
great depth in its tender melodies. 

The French school was founded by 
Jean Marie Leclair, born in Paris, 1697, 
murdered in 1764, who began his career 
as ballet-dancer and ballet-master, taking 
up the violin only in later years (under 
Somis:), and by hard study and talent 
was finally considered the foremost 
player in France. He was an excellent 
composer, although his treatment of the 


violin is far from being as bold and 
characteristic as Tartini’s. 

French violinists of distinction in the 
eighteenth century were: Senaillé, Guig- 
non, Guillemain, and, probably the best 
of all, Gaviniés (1726-1800), named the 
“French Tartini,’ a really great violinist, 
known to us by his “24 Etudes,” a very 
difficult and useful but musically unin- 
teresting work. 

The Piedmontese school, in the mean- 
time, had brought forth such violinists as 
Giardini, Ferrari, John Stamitz and Pug- 
nani, the latter becoming the teacher of 
Viotti, who in turn became the greatest 
violinist the world had seen up to that 
time. 

Giovanni Battista Viotti (1753-1824) 
traveled extensively through Germany, 
Russia, France and England, but being 
never fully satisfied with the financial 
results, he turned to other fields for a 
living, and became alternately accom- 
panist to Queen Marie Antionette, con- 
ductor of the Duke of Soubise, and asso- 
ciated himself with the tonsorial artist 
Leonard, in order to erect an Italian 
opera; but, being unlucky in this enter- 
prise, he established a wine business in 
London, with the same disastrous result. 
Later on he concertised again, arousing 
enthusiasm, as in former years, and also 
succeeded in getting the responsible posi- 
tion as conductor of the grand opera in 
Paris; but again pursued by ill-luck, he 
shook off all ambition and died, in 1824, 
more peacefully than he had lived. Huis 
compositions are numerous and are of a 
classical character. Viotti’s greatest pupil 
was Jacques Pierre Joseph Rode (1774- 
1830). As violinist and composer, his 
record is quite as glorious as Viotti’s. 
His most valuable work is the “24 Cap- 
rices,” which will live as long as the 
violin will be played. 
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The third master in this line is Ro- 
dolphe Kreutzer (1766-1831), one of 
the first stars of his time, and a most 
prolific composer (about three dozen 
operas, ‘nineteen concertos, three double 
concertos, fifteen string quartettes, fifteen 
string trios, violin sonatas, duos, varia- 
tions, and, last but not least, the immortal 
study-work, forty exercises for violin). 

Baillot (1771-1842), Lafont (1781- 
1839) and Boucher (1778-1861) may 
conclude the list of French violinists and 
composers of renown. . 

The German school, in the eighteenth 
century, had produced, among others: 
Tisendele |G: Graun™ Chrotiersor tic 
celebrated composer), Konieseck, the 
Bendas, the Stamitzs, Canabison, Foers- 
ter, Cramer, Danner, Ignac, “Praenzel, 
Eck (the latter teacher of Spohr, who in 
turn became the real founder of the mod- 
ern German school, which, finally, was to 
dominate all others). 

We will now consider the object of this 
treatise, Paganini, who was destined to 
surpass all the efforts of his predecessors 
by creating for us an almost new violin 
world. Nicolo Paganini was born in 
Genoa on February 18, 1784. Ata very 
tender age the boy had to commence his 
violin studies. The severe treatment of 
his father had the expected results in de- 
veloping his talent most rapidly. Teach- 
ers were changed several times, the last 
two being Giacomo Costa, a great musical 
authority in Genoa, and Alexandro Rolla, 
in Parma. ‘This concluded the list of 
teachers, the boy then being thirteen 
years old. Nicolo’s father had not neg- 
lected to have the son thoroughly study 
theory and composition all these years. 
In his ninth year he appeared in a con- 
cert as violinist and composer of Varia- 
tions on the French air “la Carmagnole.” 
It seems that as early as this period he 
was already speculating on the possibil- 
ity of enlarging the technical mechanism 
of the violin, and certainly when he had 
ceased taking lessons (in his fourteenth 
year) and gave a concert in Genoa, in- 
troducing some of his own compositions, 


the critics of that city found the technical 
difficulties so unheard of as to simply 
declare then? unsurmountable to other 
violinists. 

Irom this year begin his professional 
tours through Italy, first with his father 
as companion and manager, but very soon 
without him, as the father’s tyranny had 
become unbearable to the son. He be- 
came his own master and acquired an 
independence, which in the end did him 
perhaps more harm than good. A most 
disastrous passion took hold of him—the 
passion for gambling. Not seldom that 
this frenzy cost him on a single evening 
the receipts of a whole concert, which 
amounted in some cases to more than 
one thousand francs. And this at such a 
tender age! ‘Consequently he was at — 
times reduced to complete poverty, but 
his violin helped him out of every em- © 
barrassing situation. 

When a mere child he had studied the 
mandolin. When a boy of sixteen or 
seventeen he feil in love with a lady of 
rank, who played the guitar beautifully. 
Paganini took up the study of this. in- 
strument for a couple of years, neglecting 
the violin, and by his great talent for 
finger technique acquired such a mastery 
as to become known as the greatest 
guitar player who ever lived. His love 
for the guitar remained till his death. 

In 1804 he returned to Genoa, occupy- 
ing himself chiefly with the composition 
of four grand quartettes for strings and 
euitar. In 1805 he commenced concertis- 
ing again. In Lucca, where the new court 
of Princess Eliza (sister of Napoleon 
and wife of Prince Bacciochi) had just 
been established, Paganini was offered 
the position as director of the Princess’ 
private music and conductor of the opera, 
and though the salary was ridicuously 
small, he accepted. The Princess, taking 
the greatest interest in the young man, 
spurred his ambition to the highest pitch, 
and many of his acquirements, which in 
later years astonished all Europe, orig- 
inated here. (Paganini’s own statement. ) 
He learned to play pieces for only two 
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strings, E and G, and finally for one 
string, as, for instance, his military so- 
nata, “Napoleon,” on the G string, which 
surpassed in difficulties anything he had 
so far played. This composition is un- 
fortunately lost. 

Pacanini remained in [tucca\ three 
years, and only nominally kept his posi- 
tion, when the Princess, having become 
Grand Duchess of Tuscany, removed her 
court to Florence. It was about this time 
that he had a serious attack of internal 
inflammation which weakened him so as 
to force him to a protracted inactivity. 
After this we find him appearing less 
frequently in public, and see him finally 
again in his old position at the court in 
Florence. M. Conestabile connects a 
story with Paganini’s sojourn in and de- 
parture from Florence, as follows: 

“At a grand court gala, where a con- 
cert preceded a ball, Paganini, who di- 
rected the former and was to have per- 
formed, appeared in the orchestra in his 
uniform of captain of the royal gendar- 
merie. The Princess, as soon as she 
perceived this, sent her commands that 
the uniform was to be replaced by even- 
ing dress. He replied that his commis- 
sion allowed him to wear the uniform, 
and refused to change it. The command 
was repeated and again met with refusal; 
and to prove that he defied the order of 
the Grand Duchess, and that he did not 
mind the consequences in the least, he 
walked up and down the hall after the 
ball had commenced. But as absolutism 
prevailed at court, and as his defiance 
might endanger his liberty, he left Flor- 
ence during the night and directed his 
steps toward Lombardy. The most tempt- 
ing offers, and the promise of the Grand 
Duchess’ leniency, proved unavailing to 
induce him to return.” 

He never afterward accepted any off- 
cial position, though in later years 
crowned heads honored him and them- 
selves by granting him titles and medals. 

‘The year 1813 saw him take up his 
residence in Milan, where he composed 
the celebrated witches’ dance (le Streghe ) 


after a ballet of “Il Noce de Benevento 
by Sussmaier. Here he was attacked 
again by his old malady, which put him 
for months on a sick-bed. Milan seemed 
to please him, as he lived here for rather 
long periods during the next five years, 
also appearing here thirty-seven times in 
concerts.’ It was then that Lafont, the 
French violinist, challenged him to play 
with him jointly in a concert. Paganini 
relates of this affair: 

Being’ at Genoa, -in March, 1816, 1 
heard that Lafont was giving concerts at 
Milan, for. which city I immediately 
started, for the purpose of hearing him. 
His performance pleased me exceedingly. 
A week afterward I gave a concert at 
the Theater La Scala, to make myself 
KNOW sO Hilttieet hice text day =Iaiont 
proposed we should both perform on the 
same evening. I excused myself by say- 
ing that such experiments were always 
impolitic, as the public invariably looked 
upon such matters as duels, in which 
there was always a victim, and that it 
would be so in this case; for as he was 
acknowledged the best violinist in France, 
so the public indulgently considered me 
as the best of Italian violinists. Lafont 
not looking at it in this light, I was ob- 
liged to accept the challenge. I allowed 
him to regulate the program, which he 
did in the following manner: We each 
in turn played one of our own composi- 
tions, after which we played together the 
‘Symphonic Concertante’ for two violins, 
by Kreutzer. In this I did not deviate in 
the least from the author’s text while we 
both were playing our own parts; but in 
the solos I yielded to my own imagina- 
tion, and introduced several novelties, 
which seemed to annoy my adversary. 
Then followed a Russian air with varia- 
tions, by Lafont, and I finished the con- 
cert with my variations on “le Streghe.”’ 
Lafont probably surpassed me in tone, 
but the applause which followed my ef- 
forts convinced me I did not suffer by 
comparison.” 

Paganini began his first foreign tour in 
1828, arriving in Vienna March 16. His 
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world-renowned triumphs commence 
here. His first concert there, on March 
29, contains the following solo numbers: 
Concerto No. 2 (in B minor) with the 
“Glockchen” rondo (a favorite work with 
the composer), Grand Military Sonata on 
the G string, and Larghetto and varia- 
tions on the finale-rondo of “Ceneren- 
tola,” all with orchestral accompaniment. 
His success exceeded everything that had 
been heard in Vienna, and the Theater 
Zeitung, a conservative music journal of 
Vienna, of April 4, says: 

“Those who have not heard Paganini 
can have no idea what he is. To dissect 
his playing is entirely impossible, and 
even a nearer acquaintance with his art 
and virtuosity will leave many riddles 
unsolved. When one says that Paganini 
overcomes incomprehensible difficulties 
so surely and unostentatiously as 1f play- 
ing some easy things; that he revels in 
double stops of thirds, octaves and tenths, 
in harmoniques—single and double and 
low and high—pizzicati in most rapid 
tempi and staccati of all imaginable de- 
scription; when one says that his bow- 
ing, of the boldest and most energetic 
kind in fast movements, thrills us to the 
quick; that in melodies and adagios the 
violin in his hands sounds as no human 
voice can sound more beautiful or more 
touching, and that every singer may 
learn from his playing then one has indi- 
cated only what Paganini’s violin play- 
ing is.” 

We may mention here that the mere 
appearance of Paganini (he was tall, very 
lean, pale, sickly-looking, had coal-black 
eyes, long, black and wild hair, and at 
the movement of commencing his solo 
invariably putting his right foot forward, 
while resting his right elbow almost on 
his hip) made a deep impression on every 
audience. After his sixth concert in Vi- 
enna (the last one given for charity) he 
went to Prague. This city proved the 
only place in Europe where there was a 
systematical opposition toward him. The 
rivalry between Vienna and Prague in 


musical matters was so pronounced that 
no artist could hope to please both cities. 

On March 9, 1831, he gavel iiseiines 
concert in Paris. The enthusiasm, the 
delirium of the Vienna audiences reached 
its climax here, especially after the per- 
formance of his fourth concerto in E, 
which unfortunately 1s one of his lost 
compositions. The many violinists who 
had_ been heard here, Gaviniés, Viotti, 
Rode, Kreutzer, Baillot, Lafont, Boucher, 
etc., seemed to have sunk into oblivion. 

Paganini’s sojourn in France lasted 
only two months—England, Scotland and 
Ireland were visited next. London did 
not seem to fully appreciate his playing, 
although his best concert receipts date 
from his London time. He was under 
the management of some speculator in 
the English capital whose moves were 
most severely criticized. What would 
those critics say to the turn art in con- 
nection with business has taken in our 
times, when an artist doing his own busi-’ 
ness is regarded as an impossibility ! 

After an absence of nearly six years, 
Paganini returned to Italy, rich in hon- 
ors and worldly goods, but broken in 
health. He bought a fine country place 
near Parmo (Villa Cajona), and here 
and in Milan and Genoa he alternately 
lived to the end of his days. From time 
to time he appeared in concerts again, 
also played in Lyons and Paris, to which 
latter city he was bound by some foolish 
financial project which soon collapsed, 
with a loss to him of fifty thousand 
francs. 

In 1839 his old malady, phthisis of the 
larynx, became acute. By medical ad- 
vice he spent the winter in the mild cli- 
mate of Marseilles. He returned the 
next spring by sea to Genoa with the firm 
belief that his health had been restored. 
Still, not later than October he had to 
try the climate of Nice, which, instead 
of affording him help, sealed his fate. His 
voice became extinct, while the frequent 
coughing fits almost suffocated him. He 
was reduced to a skeleton, and death was 

(Continued on Page 60.) 
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Specialization in Hand Development 
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>| HE opinion is generally held by 
musicians that great technical 
proficiency requires a very high 
gerade of musical intelligence. 


Os 
Scares’ 
eo 
The difficulties in music which require 


intellectual power or mental concentra- 
tion are not presented by the technique of 


the instrument. The most difficult hand 
or finger motions in playing such as trills, 
staccati, scales, and arpeggios on the pi- 
ano and stringed instruments are per- 
fectly easy of 
Geom prehen = 
sion by even a 
low degree of 
human intelli- 
gence. 

Geo y inc - 
ing proof that» 
musical talent] 
aud. technical 
ability have 
nothing in com- 
mon is offered 
by the number of 
eminent musi- 
cians of limited 
ability as per- 
formers: The 
names of Wag- 
ner, Berlioz, 
Weert dir. schu- 
mann, Hugo 
W olf, Dvorak 
are among those 
of indisputable 
genius as musi- 
cians but unre- 
garded as solo- 
ists. Some tech- 
nical difficulties |g 
afford visual evi- 
dence that they 
are solely a phy- 
sical and not an 
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SHOWING DEVICE TIPPED UP TO DEMONSTRATE METH - 
OD OF STRETCHING MEMBRANES BETWEEN FINGERS. 


Say 


intellectual problem, as, for instances, 
stretches on the piano or violin. ‘The 
power of separating the fingers so as to 
compass a tenth on either of these instru- 
ments can never be confounded with men- 
tal gifts or intellectual strength. 

A description of the ideal playing hand 
proves still more clearly the truth of the 
assertion that technique is solely a matter 
of physical and manual ability. 

Whatever excellent characteristics for 
i) eyed kom act C 
found naturally 
in the ordinary 
hand are almost 
invariably cou- 
pled with quali- 
ties equally un- 
favorable. he 
hand which is 
suited for the ar- 
tistic technique 
of the violin, pi- 
anos Ot), -cello 
must combine 
only the best 
characteristics of 
all types of the 
ordinary hand. 
Ter masts aunite 
size and strength 
with flexibility 
and looseness ; 
elasticity and 
suppleness with 
firmness and ac- 
curacy; it ‘must 
GOmGot mestie 
inerits..of “the 
large with those 
of the «small 
hand: ~-it-)must 
jonmstrength 
with lightness. 
Los, cheateenthe 
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ideal hand the best characteristics of all 
types of the ordinary hand must be se- 
lected and combined, and all their bad 
qualities be removed. When this has been 
accomplished the hand is in a condition to 
acquire brilliant instrumental technique, 
for all hindrances to its development have 
been removed. 

Knowing now what must be done to 
produce the ideal hand, it remains to be 
seen what means must be adopted. 

The idea of producing growth in the 
hands of adults may prove difficult of 
acceptance to many. The author himself 
could scarcely be convinced of its feasi- 
bility, even by his own observations, and 
it required the personal experience of 
some years to 
overcome this 
conservatism. 
Vi enieercrillieeed 
young violinist 
he found diffi- 
culty in develop- 
im, to an ex- 
Lt cuiemUelnce, 
theteaspansesne= 
tween all the fin- 
gers, but was de- 
termined to sat- 
isfy his ambition 
ate cally ae COS gO 
time and labor. | 
After -trying to 
reach the goal by 
practicing assid- 
uously every 
stretching exer- 
cise written for 
the purpose, he 
found after the 
systematic work 
of some years 
that the increase 
was negligible. 
Abandoning the 
attempt to in- 
crease, by play- 


ing, the stretch 
5°? FIG. 2. 


between the fin- TO INCREASE THE UPLIFT OF FINGERS. 


gers and adopt- wanp Is UPPERMOST. 


SHOWING PROCESS: OF STRETCHING THE PALM 


ing other methods, he accomplished in 
four days what he had been unable to do 
in as many years. The separation of the 
fingers was prevented by the stiff and 
narrow membranes between them which 
remained unaffected by practice, as no 
force was applied to them. Guided by this 
experience, the systematic observation of 
hands was undertaken. He analyzed the 
effect produced by various occupations, 
not only on the general structure of the 
body of the hands, but also on the size of 
its various parts. 

In spite of the diversity of the occu- 
pation, he reached the conclusion that 
the changes in the structure of the hands 
were produced in each case by the direct 
application _ of 
force, as, for ex- 
ample, pressing, 
squeezing, push- 
ing, stretching, 
etc., all of which 
resembled slight- 
ly the processes 
of massage in 
stimulating the 
circulation in the 
parts affected. 
AGC Utate-and 
scientific devel- 
opment cannot 
be attained by 
any. . Tormtor 
massage hereto- 
fore known. The 
power employed 
is comparatively 
feeble and far 
too. iftesniar 
The use of one’s 
own muscles in 
physical exer- 
cises is not only 
absolutely ineffi- 
cient but inordi- 
nately wasteful. 
It has been nec- 
essary to devise 


(Continued on 
Page 66,) 
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violin; Hans Letz, second violin; Louis Sve- 
censki, viola; nies Willeke, pees ee ; 
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Curing Tone Deafness 


T is quite possible for the ear to 
be ordinarily responsive to all 
ordinary sounds, including con- 
versation, and yet to be slightly 

obtuse, or at least very easily confused 
where the violin or kindred instruments 
are concerned. That is not what is 
known musically as a “bad” ear, though 
no doubt it is allied to it; it simply means 

that the student has a difficulty, perhaps, 
in tuning in the orchestra; in distinguish- 
ing which note of two is faulty in double 
stopping; or that after prolonged prac- 
tice of difficult passages on the higher 
third of the fingerboard, he is less certain 
at the end than at the beginning of the 
relative pitch of his intervals. Notes of 
extreme pitch, either high or low, lose 
for him their characteristic musical 
flavor sooner—that is, at a less extreme 
pitch—than for others; and, uncomfort- 
ably conscious of something lacking, he 
strives to impress tonality by sheer re- 
iteration; but it is beating the air. If he 
were to play the passage two or three 
times at the beginning of the day—when 
his ear is fresh and unwearied and less 
likely to be confused by the strain put 
upon it in its weakest capacity—he would 
have some chance of getting it right 
eventually; but the perpetual repetition 
of sounds which are almost outside his 
natural perception, outrage the aural 
nerves and cause them to revolt by a con- 
dition of tone deafness, which will ex- 
tend, if the student persists in the ordi- 
nary method of practising, over a much 
larger area of the fingerboard. This 
species of deafness is allied to what is 
called “throat deafness,’ and varies very 
much with the general condition of 
health. The anxiety of preparing for an 
examination is very apt to bring it on 


even where it has not already been 
known to exist; and in that case the stu- 
dent is strongly advised to let the exami- 
Hatton alone’ for asyeat,o1 a) half-year, 
as he will certainly be unable to do him- 
self justice under the specially trying 
circumstances. Rest and a nerve tonic, 
and in aggravated cases the advice of a 
specialist, are usually necessary before 
the ear returns to its normal condition. 
I do not believe that a person suffer- 
ing from this kind of deafness—even 
though it is almost imperceptible in re- 
lation to anything else but some passages 
and combinations of music—can ever 
conquer it sufficiently, or train it, as may 
sometimes be done in cases of ordinary 
“bad” ear, if it is net too bad, to become 
a professional violinist with any degree 
of satisfaction in or reliance on himself. 
He would probably be much more suc- 
cessful with some other class of instru- 
ment less susceptible to variation of 
tonality. Amateur violinists, on the 
other hand, if they avoid passages or 
compositions which strain the ear, may 
continue to play and often give a great 
deal of pleasure to their friends if they 
are musically gifted. But in this case 
also, reiteration of a phrase which is lia- 
ble to be played out of tune is not to be 
recommended for more than a compara- 
tively few repetitions. The finger work 
may be practised soundlessly if mere 
rapidity of fingering is required, but 
under no circumstances will it pay to 
fatigue a delicate ear; and, after all, the 
amateur is not bound, like the profes- 
sional, to attain any very great degree of 
technical proficiency, and he can also 
choose his music in accordance with his 
natural abilities. 
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The Basis of Violin Tonal Comparison 


INCE contests between old and 
new violins have been instituted, 
there has been considerable dis- 
cussion as to the basis of tonal 
comparison. The following from a con- 
tributor in one of our contemporaries 1s 
interesting: The excellence of the tone 
of a violin is not directly proportional to 
its price. A fiddle which costs five hun- 
dred dollars cannot be said, other things 
being equal, to have twice as good a tone 
as a fiddle which costs two hundred and 
fifty dollars. We have no exact measure 
for excellence of tone. All we can say 
is that the tone of one violin is better or 
worse, or much better or much worse 
than the tone of another. This is equiv- 
alent to admitting that one violin can be 
reasonably expected to be sold for more 
or much more money than another. 
Whether much more is to mean five hun- 
dred, or three hundred or two. hundred 
dollars more, has closer reference to the 
maker’s name than any question of tone. 

The masterpieces of Stradivari and a 
few of the greater Italian makers com- 
mand prices quite independently of their 
value considered simply as instruments 
of music, just as certain first editions in 
the world of books are bought and sold 
for very large sums of money, though 
their: text may) be less correct’ than? the 
modern reprint published at a shilling. 
Stradivari’s violins have set a standard 
which almost all succeeding makers have 
tried to equal; they are still, as the com- 
petition clearly shows, the standard to 
which all violins that have a claim to that 
honor are compared. 

The fact that they are valued at such 
very high prices seems popularly to be 
taken as an indication that their tone is 
something quite unapproachable by any 
fiddle by any other maker, with the ex- 
ception perhaps of one or two other Ital- 
jan makers of the epoch of Stradivari. 


I‘acts, however, do not bear this out. The 
violins of Stradivari acquired a fame 
early in the last century owing to their 
unapproached excellence as musical in- 
struments and as examples of wonderful 
craftsmanship ; and, through a variety of 
causes which could not be _ sufficiently 
elaborated here to be convincing, have 
attained today monetary values which 
put them outside the ordinary market. 

Further, the competitions suggest that 
violins have been made since, say, the be- 
ginning of the present century, which are 
on a level with the masterpieces of Ital- 
ian instrument making. In all cases they 
are what may be rightly called “modern” 
violins. The question presents itself: are 
these successful instruments going to re- 
tain their excellence of tone?—in other 
words ts their success due to some acci- 
dent of youth, which time will take away, 
or have the violin makers, after some two 
hundred years, at length climbed up 
again to Stradivari’s level? 

Such questions open an extensive field 
of speculation. Two main points may 
be noted. These competitions, taken for 
what they are worth, are meant to em- 
phasize the struggle between the old and 
the new—the very new; and so it comes 
about that violins of but perhaps five 
years old are not so readily brought. into 
competition with the standard instru- 
ments of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. This being so the excellence 
of many modern, but not “ultramodern” 
violins, is not brought to light simply be- 
cause they exist in such numbers and 
competitions are so few. Of course it 
may be said that there is some kind of 
“natural selection” always going on in 
the musical world, whereby the finest vio- 
lins rise to the surface and are entered 
in competition; but any such process 
must at best be very incomplete and er- 
ratic; and it seems more reasonable to 
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suppose that the new violins which suc- 
ceed in these competitions are but repre- 
sentative of the best that are being pro- 
duced today, and that they win, not ow- 
ing to some accident of their newness, 
but because they have the opportunities 
that many other equally good fiddles lack, 
of showing off their merits in such good 
company. 

This point being granted the question 
arises: in what has the violin maker of 
the twentieth century so far advanced? 
Is it only the breakdown of prejudice 
which is allowing the artist-workman of 
today to claim for his works merits de- 
nied them for two centuries, or is it some 
radical change or discovery in his meth- 
ods which has at last brought him back 
on to the road which Stradivari and his 
school traveled ? 


I believe we must say that it is due to 
reasons of both kinds. The fact that for 
the finest works of Stradivari and Guar- 
neri (and it is only the finest which need 
be considered) such exceedingly high 
prices are asked for and paid, compels 
an unprejudiced consideration by com- 
petent judges of the comparative merits 
of these instruments with the finest of 
the modern maker. With the Stradivari 
violin practically removed from competi- 
tion of possession, competition of tone 
has become more possible and more fair. 
Prejudice with regard to the tone has 
thus been broken down, or at least con- 
siderably modified. 

Fee 


Successful Tour of Miss Gailey 


Mary Dennison Gailey, a talented art- 
ist pupil of Ovide Musin, made an ex- 
tensive tour of the south this summer, 
playing in nearly all the most important 
colleges and festivals. The first concert 
took place in Knoxville, Tenn., on May 
26, and from there Miss Gailey trav- 
eled further south, her bookings coming 
close upon each other until she reached 
Athens, Ga., where the tour ended July 
22. The young artist was accorded the 
most flattering receptions after her ap- 
pearances, musical critics dwelling at 
length upon her exquisite tone and flu- 
ent technic. The News-Sun of Griffin, 
Ga., speaks in the following laudatory 
terms of her work: “Miss Mary Denni- 
son Gailey proved to be a violinist of the 
finest calibre, displaying a marvelously 
wide range of technique, perfect grace 
and surety of poise. She won her way 
quickly into the highest appreciation of 
her hearers, who applauded so cordially 
as to make an ovation for the gifted and 
charming artist.” 

Miss Gailey had five appearances in 
Pittsburgh in September and _ received 
from the press highly commendatory no- 
tices of her work. Bernthaler, conduc- 
tor of the Pittsburgh Orchestra, will go 
to New York to play for her at a recital 
Octobersl2 
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A Chaconne and Musette - 


BY jo Wea: 


OR the amateur violinist who 
may be miore.or less on the 
watch for suitable solos to in- 
crease his répertoire the many 
and varied examples of the eighteenth 
century composers form, generally speak- 
ing, a collection from which a good 
choice can safely be made. 

To give two instances of this we have 
only to cite the beautiful Bach “Aria on 
the G string,” arranged from the orches- 
tral Suite in D major, and Handel’s well- 
known Largo in G major, both solos be- 
ing prime favorites amongst amateurs 
and artists.. Quite within’ recent. times 
also, two present day violinists of very 
high talent and standing, have turned 
their attention to the resuscitating of 
many gems from the Italian, French and 
German Schools of Music that flourished 
during the eighteenth century. [hese 
having been carefully edited and brought 
up to date, are worthy to figure on any 
artist’s programme amongst more mod- 
ern and recent compositions. Though of 
ereat~ charm, delicacy and, what-one 
might term, apparent simplicity, these 
old-fashioned pieces demand a certain 
skill and fluency on the part of the per- 
former before they can be satisfactorily 
and rightly interpreted. 

To those players outside the profes- 
sional element who have time at their 
disposal, and who possess sufficient abil- 
ity, the study of such solos will always 
prove most interesting and fascinating. 

There are, however, other amateurs 
who, wishing to include such pieces in 
their répertoire, are more or less handi- 
capped in their desire, mainly for two 
reasons. They may be engaged in busi- 
ness or some other occupation which 
gives little time for study or playing 
their instrument; or, again, being far re- 


moved from a musical centre or sur- 
roundings, and consequently entirely de- 
pendent on their own exertions, they may 
feel the want of some good teacher to aid 
them in overcoming those “tricky” little 
passages which sometimes call for that 
neatness and fluency of bowing and fin- 
gering only to be acquired by practice 
and diligent study. 

Thus being discouraged at the outset 
they may put aside the wished-for piece 
as being beyond their power, trusting to 
some later opportunity to obtain a few 
lessons, or perhaps to hear it performed 
by some first rate artist. 

Looking further afield, the amateur 
who finds himself in such a position, can 
come across some other examples of 
eighteenth century violin music that will 
make no special demand for execution or 
interpretation yet affording a means of 
increasing his ready stock of solos be- 
sides giving pleasure and interest to him- 
self and his listeners. Of such a class of 
composition the reader’s attention might 
be turned to the “Chaconne and Musette”’ 
of Rameau’s for violin solo with piano- 
forte accompaniment. 

Glancing for a moment at the French 
School of Music of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, we find the names of three compos- 
ers who exercised a vast and far-reach- 
ing influence during and after that pe- 
riod. These men were Lully (1633- 
1687), Jean Phillipe Rameau (1683- 
1764), and lastly Gluck (1714-1787). 

How the first named revolutionized 
Trench opera, and how Rameau, in his 
life-time, still further improved upon his 
predecessor’s work, and how Gluck 
finally carried these far-reaching changes 
to a perfection hitherto unthought of, 
can be read by the student, or those in- 
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terestedsii) this. «natter; inany ‘reliable 
history of music. 

Before speaking of the “Chaconne and 
Musette,” we shall refer in a few words 
to the central “figure-head” of this trio 
of celebrated composers. After the death 
of Lully musical art in France remained 
at a standstill, and many years passed be- 
fore Rameau appeared and carried on 
the work of the Italian musician. 

Not only did he found a new school 
of dramatic composition, but he attained 
through his knowledge and genius the 
well deserved reputation of being one of 
the most learned theorists in Europe. In 
his operas, too, he introduced new form, 
expression, management of the orchestra, 
and a general dramatic effect hitherto un- 
anticipated, thus raising through his own 
unaided efforts the French opera to a 
higher and more artistic level than it held 
before. Rameau’s music may be of un- 
equal merit, but in his best works there 
are pieces that will always command the 
respect and admiration of true musicians. 

For pure simplicity, charm and mel- 
ody, perhaps one of the best instances is 
that which is contained in the piece that 
we are about to speak of, and which, at 
the same time, serves as an example of 
that quaint and beautiful style of music 
belonging to a by-gone period. 

The subject of the “Chaconne” in its 
entirety consists of twenty-four bars, 
divisible into two phrases of four and 
eight bars respectively, of which the fol- 
lowing example contains the first: 


xv lie 8 Allegro moderato. 


Sagat 
This is repeated note for note up to the 
second beat in the fourth bar, when the 
diminished fourth from D, or in other 


words, the leading seventh D sharp is 
employed to create a full tonic close. 


Without any break, the second phrase, 
consisting of eight bars, is immediately 
proceeded with as follows: 


Ex. II. 


As every musician knows the “Cha- 
conne”’ is an absolute dance, probably of 
Spanish origin, in 3-4 time, and which 
belongs to the style of music known as 
tems VatlaiOne Orin melimeiOst casese1t 
comprises a series of variations founded 
on a “ground-bass” of which Corelli’s 
“wa olis. “andsbach sais aminor for 
violin solo, are celebrated examples. 

In this particular instance Rameau did 
not adhere to strict formula as referred 
to above, but instead gave way more or 
less to his fancy by introducing new 
matter which, upon examination, how- 
ever, will be found to be built upon, or 
closely related to what has gone before. 

In the example below the reader will 
quickly see the connection that exists be- 
tween this melody and the opening sub- 
ject, and this style of writing 1s contin- 
ued for some sixteen bars which finally 
lead directly into a major section of the 
“@hacounes 


Here Sthe: “character -o1) the. piece 
changes—a gay and genial mood now re- 
placing the subdued and plaintive spirit 
that hitherto was in the foreground. 

At the very start we have the happy 
device introduced of Imitation by Dimi- 
nution (where the answer is in shorter 
notes than in the proposition), and it 


Re 
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will also be noticed that the solo part an- 
ticipates a note in advance of the accom- 
paniment throughout this little passage: 
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This is repeated, and then following 
immediately there appear three short but 
characteristic phrases. Though simple in 
design, yet they would seem to indicate 
(an instance of) the new means that 
Rameau employed and introduced in the 
treatment of writing for string parts. In- 
stead of the usual chord formation so pre- 
valent at that period which was _ used 
merely for separating the same or dif- 
ferent themes from one another, we have 
now a bolder outline taking the place of 
the conventional phrases that had hith- 
erto always been used. Though only ap- 
pearing twice and of short duration, 
they mark a well defined rhythm which is 
at once both striking and effective: 
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These phrases seem to lead into an- 
other melody more or less of a pastoral 
character, and thoroughly in keeping 
with the spirit of the composition. Then 
once more we have a repetition of the 
opening section of the “Chaconne” in the 
minor tonic. 

At its conclusion the “Musette” (piu 
animato) appears in the major key which 


gives a bright and happy ending to this 
delightful little work. 

The “Musette” is an air of moderate 
tempo, and smooth and simple character. 
It also was a term applied to an instru-. 
ment of the bagpipe type, consisting of 
two pipes or reeds and a drone, for 
which the wind was supplied from a 
leather bag or reservoir. Consequently 
when the appellation “Musette”’ became 
later applied to music in the form of a 
movement, the drone was replaced by a 
pedal bass, which at the same time the 
simple and smooth character was main- 
tained in the structure. 

Thus in the present instance, the move- 
ment being in A major, we have the key- 
note in the bass throughout, supporting 
the short, but dainty subject matter: 
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This ‘“Musette” is entirely constructed 
on the melody given above and its quaint 
refrains, and the composer has treated it 
to full advantage. Near the end the 
tempo is increased to a vivace of some 
dozen bars in length which gives a bright 
and characteristic conclusion to the fas- 
cinating little piece. 

This “Chaconne and Musette” contains 
melody, charm, and that quaint classicism 
which recalls to the mind that perfect 
erace and beauty pervading the works of 
all the great eighteenth century com- 
posers. 

To the amateur who is fond of his in- 
strument, and who at the same time 
wishes to increase his repertoire, this lit- 
tle composition of Rameau’s would an- 
swer all purposes. 
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The University Symphony Orchestra of Ann 
Arbor, Mr. Samuel Pierson Lockwood, con- 
ductor. 
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The University Symphony Orchestra 
of Ann Arbor 


MAY] hear a good deal of conversa- 
@ tion upon the subject of “musi- 
cal atmosphere.” Most often the 
phrase is misapplied because not 
understood. It is frequently useful as 
covering a quantity of ignorance; but it 
partakes of the nature of many other 
abused terms in that you will scarcely 
hear it mentioned by those who under- 
stand it. Yet there is such a thing! If 
in a fair sized German town, you go to 
buy a steak from your butchers or a mess 
of peas from your grocer, the chances 
are that during the process of receiving 
your measure you will be regaled with 
a perfectly intelligent critique of last 
night’s concert, and this state of affairs 
is not brought about by the fact that 
your tradesman happened to attend last 
night’s concert, but because he puts in 
a good deal of his spare time making 
music himself. He sings in the “Maen- 
nerchor’or plays in some little orchestra ; 
or possibly he is among the elect and is 
a member of some little quartet—either 
vocal or instrumental—whose activity 
can boast a capacity for self-expression 
undreamed of by Americans. Universal 
self-expression in terms of music, how- 
ever crude, constitutes “musical atmos- 
phere.” 

In this country we have witnessed how 
for many years a great and growing in- 
terest in listening to good music; that is 
good, but it is not enough—not the es- 
sence: “Hausmusik” or “Kommer- 
musik’ —“chamber music” in the orig- 
inal significance of the term—which is so 
much a part of the average German's 
life, is only just beginning to make itself 
felt among us. The music you make 
yourself is like-a prayer you offer your- 
self—heartfelt, personal, spontaneous, 
chastening—while listening even to the 


most beautiful interpretation must re- 
main almost always a mere objective 
pleasure, comparable to attending a serv- 
ice in which the prayer is offered by the 
oratorically skilled preacher. 

Quartets, trios, etc..:are for the most 
part. beyond thé= reach, of the aspiring 
amateur ; hence the most suitable medium 
of musical self-expression is the orches- 
tra, in which technical perfection is not 
so much an absolute sine qua non. 
Among the dozens of enthusiastic ama- 
teur orchestras which have sprung up in 
recent years throughout the country and 
which are unconsciously aiding our 
musical growth far more than are the 
“passionate press agents’ or frantic 
managers of celebrities, the “University 
Symphony Orchestra,” of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., has gradually come to be known 
as one of the most complete and efficient. 
The building up of this organization was 
a slow and discouraging process—as is 
invariably the case even with a backing 
of inexhaustible patience (nothing else 
of course!) Among the first and most 
difficult tasks to be performed was the 
persuading of some of the best available 
wind instrument players to exchange. 
their high-pitch implements of torture 
for low-pitch instruments—not an easy 
matter where such a proceeding pre- 
vented them thenceforth from participat- 
ing in “the band!” This difficulty, to- 
gether with almost all of the others at- 
tendant upon such an enterprise, have 
eradually been overcome. One of the 
sreatest triumphs is the extraordinary in- 
terest awakened among the members 
themselves in the very best class of 
music. A deep and genuine interest of 
this kind is the only thing which makes 
possible the good performances of many 
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difficult symphonic works which the or- 
chestra has given during the past few 
years. Regular attendance at rehearsals 
has been a most important factor in the 
orchestra’s success. A complete list of 
the works performed during the past six 
years would exceed the allotted space; 
suffice it to say that in this time, with 
one rehearsal a week and four concerts a 
year, twelve symphonies, thirteen over- 
tures, accompaniments to twenty-one 
concertos, and forty-four other pieces 
have been given. It is doubtful whether 
such works as the Brahm’s D minor or 


Tschaikovsky B flat minor piano con- 
certos have ever been accompanied by 
any other amateur orchestra. And this 
orchestra is not the usual big kind, en- 
gaging a dozen professionals while mas- 
querading under the name of an amateur 
organization; only the two bassoons are 
engaged from outside. 

That so competent and well drilled an 
orchestra can flourish in a small city like 
Ann Arbor is a credit to the University 
School of Music, which is rapidly com- 
ing more and more prominently into gen- 
eral and widespread esteem. 


How Wagner Got Money 


© Tea ever ya love Dicmicimmey ctlmea 
very estimable character was 
Richard Wagner; she jwas a 
colossal egotist, he was some- 
thing of a libertine, and his constant 
borrowings of money have pained even 
his most ardent admirers. Wagner 
explicitly declared that money making 
was not his business in the world, 
but creating; and he had the lordly 
notion that the world should pro- 
vide him with a handsome income 
simply because he was a genius. In 
1855 he had an invitation of a very lu- 
crative nature from New York, but he 
declined it with an airy “Good gra- 
cious!” adding that “such sums as I 
might earn in America people ought to 
give me without asking anything in 
return beyond what I am doing.” 
Out of this magnificent belief in him- 
self came hundreds of begging letters. 
He borrowed from Liszt, from Wesen- 
donck, from the King of Bavaria— 
from anybody and everybody who 
would lend to him. His published let- 
ters to the Schott firm contain fre- 
quent requests for money advances 
and loans. On one occasion the firm 
replied that they could not grant what 


he wanted, and added “that only an 
enormously rich banker who had mil- 
lions at his disposal” could satisfy his 
needs. Yet Wagner could calmly tell 
his friend Roeckel that he asked noth- 
ing from the world but that the world 
would leave him unmolested, granting 
him only leisure and peace of mind for 
his work, a willing servant and a dog! 

What makes his eternal borrowing 
more ignoble is the fact that he spent 
so much of the money thus obtained on 
personal luxuries. He was a very fas- 
tidious person, was Richard Wagner. 
He must be well housed, have rich col- 
ors and harmonious decorations before 
his eye and artistic furniture about his 
rooms. He must have rich garments, 
too; and we know the absurd sums he 
spent on the silken robes specially 
made for him by an expensive Vien- 
nese dressmaker. “I cannot live like 
a dog,” he said. “I cannot sleep on 
straw and drink bad wine. I must be 
coaxed in one way or another if my 
mind is to accomplish the terribly try- 
ing task of creating a non-existent 
world.” And in order to get the coax- 
ing, he borrowed money! 
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Art and Dollars 


BY EMIL MEDICUS 


Ae UALIFIED educators are recog- 
be Fe nizing the advisability and ne- 
CS cessity of standardization of 
=" teaching, as exemplified at the 
various conventions of state music teach- 
ers’ associations throughout the country. 
This is indeed a hopeful sign of musical 
awakening, which sounds the slogan of 
efficiency. With a higher standard of 
musical education, the general public will 
be able to differentiate between genuine 
and charlatan teachers. Present custom, 
which insists upon the passing of a set 
standard for the practice of medicine, yet 
permits mediocrity to instruct in the 
divine art, the perfection of which proves 
impossible in a life-time, presents a con- 
eruous problem, the solution of which 
affects every man, woman and child. 
One-and-a-half per cent of our enorm- 
ous expenditure for music goes for it in 
sheet and book form. When we realize 
that over half this sum is given for worth- 
less “rag” melodies (?), popular songs 
(popular for a few months), and musical 
junk—in other words, trash, the product 
of “tin pan alley” poets whose success lies 
chiefly in the nonsensical sentimentality 
or suggestiveness of the words of both 
song and title—then, and only then, are 
we brought face to face with the ravages 
of a canker which is eating into the very 
bone of American musical culture. In 
the words of Dr. Frank Damrosch: 
“Rag-time tunes are like pimples—they 
come and go. They are impurities in the 
musical system which must be got rid of 
before it can be considered clean.” 
Frequently we hear the cry, “The peo- 
ple want this so-called popular music,” 
a cry without the least foundation of 
fact. Ask these same people why they 
insist upon a higher standard of educa- 
tion in our public schools. The rule must 


work both ways. The public accepts this 
class of degenerated art, if we may so 
teringit, tor lack oi»the genuine: “Itvis 
this erroneous judgment of public taste 
which is responsible for the evil. Those 
before the public who have opportunities 
for uplifting the standard lack initiative 
and stamina, using an educational office 
solely as a means for catering to the 
plaudits of an uncultured minority. 

Proof of this can be found on the 
vaudeville stage, which is rapidly dete- 
riorating; the café orchestra, at present 
flourishing in quantity but not quality ; 
and the military band, once an institution 
of great popularity with the masses, now 
slowly but surely losing its prestige. 
Contrast this with the craving of the 
masses in. our leading cities for better 
music, expressed by the establishment of 
both amateur and professional symphony 
orchestras, opera clubs, choral societies, 
etc. In passing, it should be stated that 
similar conditions are present in smaller 
towns. There can be but one logical con- 
clusion drawn from these observations, 
i. e.—that the general public is dissatis- 
fied with present musical conditions. 

Do not misunderstand me. The musi- 
cal culture of our people is not advanced 
enough to subsist entirely upon severe 
classical programs, but it is broad enough 
to drink in the strains of scholarly over- 
tures, suites, etc., together with its 
Strauss waltzes and lighter music of 
merit, of which there is a vast abundance. 
From such stepping stones we can ad- 
vance to the foremost rank of musical 
nations. 

Another detrimental factor keenly felt 
by orchestral musicians is the organized 
protection of mediocre talent placing the 
amateur on the same plane as the profes- 
sional. The efficiency of an organization 
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grows in proportion to the justness of 
its principles. A few instances which are 
general throughout this country will 
serve to represent present conditions. 
The majority of amateur musicians are 
not dependent upon music for a liveli- 
hood, music being but a side issue. When 
wage-scales are under discussion their 
stand is taken from the view-point of pin 
money, whereas a confortable living is 
at stake with the professional. As the 
majority rules, the professional loses his 
point, the result being the establishment 
of a minimum wage, which discourages 
professionalism. 

Again, Mr. Smith is musical director 
at the local theatre. Being a good musi- 
cian he realizes the incompetence of sev- 
eral members of his orchestra, although 
he has chosen the best material available. 
Accidentally or after looking about, he 
hears of a superior flute or clarinet player 
in another city who is desirous of locat- 
ing in a new field. A correspondence 
ensues, resulting in the engagement of 
the instrumentalist. 

What happens? The incumbent in 
question protests. The affair is discussed 
at a union meeting, and an order is issued 
to the effect that Mr. Smith must not go 
out of the immediate vicinity to replace 
inferior material. His only remaining 
hope of strengthening the weak portions 
of his orchestra now lies in the death of 
present incumbents, or the chance loca- 
tion of superior musicians in his own 
territory. Such ring methods strike a 
death blow to art, making positions pos- 
sible for those who, under just rulings, 
would be forced from the profession. 
Had these players the slightest concep- 
tion of art, they would aspire to perfec- 
tion, realizing with shame their incom- 
petence and unfitness for life in the musi- 
cal profession. 

Very little thought is required of an 
intellectual person in order to determine 
the effect of all this upon the professional 
life of America. With legitimate instruc- 
tors imparting the beauties of our art, 
elimination of the so-called “popular” 


music craze, and better professional con- 
ditions, the American musical atmos- 
phere will be cleared of those impurities 
which have retarded its progress and 
proved inimical to its growth. , 
Before deciding upon music as a pro- 
fessional career, the student must thor- 
oughly examine himself from all stand- 
points, threshing the miatter out to the 
very core. The thought that both pro- 
fession and happiness are at stake should 
banish all hastiness of decision. Face the 
matter fairly and squarely. Consider 
carefully your qualifications, talent, pa- 
tience and stamina for facing trials in 
the pursuit of an ideal, and most impor- 
tant of all—decide whether it is to be an 
artistic or a financial proposition? With 
finance dominating, rest assured the ar- 
tistic structure will be weak. True art 
thrives best when nurtured from the 
fountain of idealism, whose waters have 
been filtered through advancing stages 
of perfection. Schumann strikes the key- 
note in his Rules for Young Musicians: 
“Art is not for the end of getting riches. 
Only become a greater and greater artist, 
the rest will come of itself.”.—Jacobs’ 
Monthly. 
HAE 
Wilhelmj and the American Farmer 


Wilhelmj, the celebrated violinist, 
used to tell an amusing story of his 
experiences in America when touring 
this country. At that time America 
was less accustomed to visits from 
great artists than at the present time. 
Wilhelmj’s playing was greatly appre- 
ciated, especially the noble tone he 
produced in performing Bach’s Cha- 
conne. Once after giving a concert in 
one of the larger cities of America he 
had returned to his hotel tired out with 
incessant traveling and concertizing. 
He was somewhat annoyed, therefore, 
when a visitor was announced. The 
visitor proved to be an old farmer, his 
wife and three lanky daughters. 

“Ts this Mr. Wilhelmtch?” asked the 


farmer. 
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Wilhelmj, smiling at the novel pro- 
nunciation of his name, admitted that 
it was. 

“Waal,” said the farmer, “me and my 
wife and daughters have traveled 
over eight hundred miles to hear you 
play the ‘Tchackon, and we was too 
late to get into the concert room. 
Won’t you just play it for us now?” 

“Wilhelmtch” protested that he just 
played it at the concert and was weary 
from want of sleep. 

“But we've traveled eight hundred 
miles to hear it, and I’d hate like poi- 
son to go back without hearing it.” 

Wilhelmj, who was the soul of good 
nature, finally consented after a little 
more persuasion, and played the great 
Bach masterpiece as only he could play 
it. At the end of the performance he 
waited for some sign of approval from 


the farmer, his wife and the three 
lanky daughters, but none was forth- 
ceming. Finally the farmer said: 

“Was that the ‘Tchackon? ” 

“Yes,’ admitted the virtuoso, “that 
was Bach’s Chaconne.” 

“Waal, all I can say,”’:drawled fhe 
farmer, “is that it wuz the durnedest 
ugliest piece of music I ever did hear.” 


qq —___ 
Mildred Dilling Returns From Abroad 


Mildred Dilling, the gifted young 
harpist, has just returned to our coun- 
try after a summer's study in Paris. 
While there, Miss Dilling coached with 
Marcel Tournier of the Paris Conserva- 
toire, devoting a great deal of time to 
that master’s composition. She also did 
considerable repertorial work with Hen- 
Tietta Kente. Witer asshort visit 10 ner 
home in Indianapolis, Miss Dilling re- 
turns to New York to fill her numerous 
winter engagements. She is now under 
tic siiahevement ol Wits, Litorigs, of 
New York. 

——— 4 § e —___ 


Puccini Near Drowning 


Giacomo Puccini, the composer, had a 
narrow escape from drowning last week 
in Lake Massaciuccoli, Italy, on the shore 
of which he has a villa. While steering 
his autoboat he collided with another 
autoboat containing the members of his 
family. Both boats were badly damaged 
and began to fill rapidly. Other craft 
rushed to their assistance and Puccini 
and his family were taken aboard. 

——— 4 4 k —___ 


Opera Statistics in Berlin 


Opera is given in Berlin seven nights 
a week for ten months of the year, ac- 
cording to a local statistician. The num- 
ber of persons employed in operatic en- 
terprises is 1,220. The library of the 
opera house contains 30,000 volumes. 
The stock of costumes include 140,000 
pieces. The box office is busiest for 
Wagner performances and the annual 
“Caruso week.” 
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The Cremona Violin 


BY HEINRICH HOEVEL 


HE srxteenth century attracts our 
special attention to the begin- 
ning of the first independent in- 
strumental music. Instruments 

had been played for hundreds, and even 

thousands of years, but judging from the 
music that has come to us,-we see in it 
little artistic aim or achievement. In fact 
instrumental music was of minor impor- 
tance and writers of that period referring 
to music almost invariably mean singing. 

The highest art was cultivated in the 

Catholic church and here we find the best 

artists and the highest achievements. To 

keep within the line of my purpose, and 
the fact that music was undergoing rapid 
changes, I designate the particular time 
when the violin made its first appearance, 
for a more minute investigation. This 
was during the middle of the sixteenth 
century ; the area of pure choral music; 
the musical atmosphere in which the new 
creation, the violin, appeared was expres- 
sive of the pure, the serene and innocent. 
Force and passion were yet unknown in 
music. The compositions used in Italy 
and particularly in church were still the 
same choral tunes which had been in use 
for a long time but were now enriched 
by the contrapuntal skill developed by the 

Netherland composers. These compos- 

ers, however, were dependent on their 

Cantus Firmus, or tune, and when 

pressed for material would even adopt a 

lively secular character of the choral. The 

other voices were added contrapuntally ; 
but as all their music was unrhythmic, it 
was devoid of all that kind of regular 
orderliness of structure to which we are 
accustomed. Instruments of all kinds 
were used, but only to play along with 
the voices and it was not until the latter 
part of the sixteenth century that a spe- 
cial part was assigned to them. The cor- 


net seems to have been the favorite in- 
strument to taake the soprano part. The 
other parts were usually taken by viols 
and basses. The music I have spoken of 
so far was church music. Secular music 
was just taking root.’ For the first time 
the opera, which since has played so im- 
portant a part in one-branch of the art, 
was appearing. Further then was the 
madrigal, which lived with success for 
more than two hundred years, but is al- 
most unknown to us now. The instru- 
ments which had gained some independ- 
ence, were the organ, harpsichord, vir- 
ginal, clavichord, spinet, (the forerun- 
ners of the piano), and the lutea ins 
last named instrument was a great favor- 
ite. It was played and cherished by the 
nobility and known over the greater part 
of Europe. I wish to remark for those 
who have not heard or seen this instru- 
ment that it is very similar to the guitar 
but somewhat better in tone. This in- 
strument had the lead over all others in 
being represented by compositions pecu- 
liarly adapted to its characteristics, and 
more independent in style. This, how- 
ever, did not last long, for by the end of 
the sixteenth century we find the organ 
and pianolike instruments had overtaken 
if. 

Of the number of string instruments in 
use at the time, there was none specially 
adapted for playing the soprano part, and 
as I have said before, the cornet was 
used for that purpose. This is striking, 
because most all other instruments were 
made in sets; I mean in large and small 
sizes so as to compare with the different 
voices. It is, therefore, natural that this 
deficiency must have been felt by observ- 
ing spirits and we soon find men who not 
only supply the need by inventing the 
violin, but also use their whole energy to 
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develop the artistic possibilities of the 
new invention. 

So far as we know, the first violin was 
made by Gasparo di Bertholloti, usually 
called da Salo, who worked in Brescia, a 
town about 75 miles from Cremona: 
1542-1609. His violins are extremely 
rare and for that reason a great attrac- 
tion in collections. The somber, almost 
melancholy character of their tone, does, 
however, not quite satisfy the soloist of 
today. In appearance they are clumsy 
and have little of the beauty that we are 
wont to ascribe to the queen of instru- 
ments. His immediate successor was 
Viovanni Paolo Maggini: 1580-1632. He 
is supposed to have been a pupil of da 
Salo and did a great deal in the develop- 
ment of tone and outline of the instru- 
ment. His work is more painstaking, 
more finished, and his dimensions show 
that he was working for a different aim 
in tone. Maggini’s tone has yet a touch 
of the pathos which characterizes da 
Salo’s instruments, but it is rich, full and 
has remarkable sonority. De Salo and 


Maggini created what is termed the Bres= 
cian School which seems to have enjoyed 
a great reputation, for we see many 
makes follow their footsteps. Among 
their followers, however, we observe no 
advance; in fact, most of them were mere 
artisans. 

@urmevenisumow directed ito =the 
Cremonese School. We find here a fam- 
ily, the Amati’s, which holds our atten- 
tion for almost one hundred and fifty 
years... Beginning a littlelater than the 
sresciainy chook, the art progresses 
through the different members of the 
family to the point where the greatest 
violin’ maker, Antonio Stradivari, ap- 
peared. 

Iregret thatil cannot. vo-into detail in 
describing each maker of that family. 
Nicolas Amiati, the grandson of the 
founder of the Cremona School demands 
our special attention because he was the 
teacher of Stradivari and had achieved 
the highest results up to that time. 

His violins are finished art works, 
beautiful in wood and construction. ‘The 
tone is clear and flexible with a refined 
nobility, but for the demand of today it 
lacks broadness, power and sonority. 

Of all the violin. makers Antonio 
Stradivari, 1644-1737, carried-the art to 
the highest perfection. Possessed with 
all the qualities necessary for the calling, 
he began his work with Nicolas Amati at 
an early age. Violin making as done in 
the shops of the Amati’s was an art and 
not a mere mechanics’ occupation. They 
received orders from the nobility and 
other influential people near and far. 
Their high ideals are stamped on their 
works and it was through their high aims 
that their great achievements were possi- 
ble. Stradivari learned: his: art) so well 
that in some instances it is impossible to 
tell whether a certain: violin was made 
by himjeorehis teacher. The label alone 
is not always proef, for as far back as 
the golden period of violin making fraud 
has been practiced. 

We will consider several periods in 
Stradivari’s work, We know that he was 
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in the workshop of Amati in 1660, Amati 
died in 1684, an old man, and it is prob- 
able that Stradivari was connected with 
his shop until nearly that time. It seems, 
however, that all during this period he 
made and labeled violins outside of the 
shop. Until he was 40 years old he fol- 
lows hts masters’ patterns.—The result 
must not have satisfied him, for in the 
next fifteen or more years we find him 
constantly changing his model and, there- 
fore, producing different results 1n tone 
as well as looks. 

From this period we find compara- 
tively few specimens. It 1s commonly 
thought that during these years he was 
experimenting and many of the violins of 
this period did not come up to his expec- 
tation and were probably destroyed. 
From 1700 to 1725 is his golden period 
and during this time he made his master- 
pieces which are admired by all the 
world. From now on we notice his de- 
cline. His output diminishes in number 
and quality, his hands have lost their 
steadiness, his eyesight fails him, the lus- 
tre of his varnish cannot compare with 
the earlier works. 

A contemporary of Stradivari was the 
highly gifted Joseph Guarneri, called del 
Jesu 1687-1742. 

While he was not so much connected 
with the development of the violin, he 
has given us some of the finest specimens 
known. His work from his best period 
rivals Stradivari’s in some respects and 
is even preferred by certain admirers. 

When we look into the workshop of 
the great artists we must at once drop 
the idea that they had a secret which 
would enable them to insert a good tone 
in every violin they made. There are 
many violins of the best makers which do 
not come up to the mark and their short- 
comings can technically be pointed out. 
If the tone of the violins made by the 
different masters would compare more 
closely to each other, the theory of a se- 
cret might have some ground, but their 
results depended on material, dimensions, 
construction and varnish just as well as 


it does to the violin maker of today. It 
is, however, a fact, that they had more 
knowledge of varnish and how to apply 
it. 

People speak of the great admiration 
they have for fine Italian varnish, but 
never think of the important part it plays 
in addition ‘to its finish. A well con- 
structed unvarnished, new violin, has a 
harsh, glassy, brittle tone. If left in this 
condition the tone will deteriorate rapid- 
ly, somewhat in comparison with that of 
a piano. The varnish, therefore, not only 
preserves the instrument but in addition 
has to perform the important part of ob- 
literating the undesirable qualities of 
tone. It can easily be seen that this is a 
most delicate operation and requires the 
most skill and judgment. It is here that 
the great masters show their superiority 
and through their great and personal 
skill in making and applying the varnish 
they have stamped their violins with 
their individual tone qualities. 

I do not at all share’the idea that age 
has improved these instruments, but be- 
lieve with Lutgendorff, that nine-tenths 
of them were better when new. It must, 
however, be understood that the varnish 
cannot cover the bad effects of faulty 
construction or inferior material. The 
old masters knew their craft well; ma- 
terial, shape, graduation all was used to 
the best advantage ; each aiming to secure 
his own idea of tone. THeir achieve- 
ments are unrivalled. Maggini in his 
somewhat somber sonority, Ni. Amati in 
his silvery-bright, easy articulating re- 
serve, and Stradivari in a happy blend of 
beautiful quality, great volume and easy 
articulation. 

When we test the practical value of 
the violins of Amati and the Brescian 
School, we must admit that they do not 
come up to the highest grade of concert 
violins. This was formerly not so, in 
their own time they were perfectly satis- 
factory to the player and here lies the 
ereatest achievement of Stradivari: that 
he created an instrument far in advance 
of the requirements of his time. * At first 
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his achievements were not universally 
recognized and appreciated. Violinists 
of great reputation preferred to play on 
an Amati, a Stainer and even a Klotz, 
and this can be understood if we consider 
their artistic intention and_ technical 
equipment. It is, therefore, to the credit 
of Corelli that he played a Stradivarius 
and also probable that he advised and en- 
couraged the master in his ambitions. 

Corel, 1653-1713; was the greatest 
violinist of his time and the first who 
treated his instrument systematically. In 
his compositions we notice an unusual 
amount of skipping over the strings and 
it would appear that the violinists of 
those days were highly accomplished in 
that kind of playing. In other respects 
we find the art of violin playing in a 
modest condition. The musical produc- 
tions of the beginning of the seventeenth 
century amounted to about the same 
thing as church-hymn playing does to- 
day ; however, it was not long before the 
possibilities of the violin were recog- 
nized. Monteverde a violinist himself 
and a composer of great ability, took the 
lead here. For the first time he made it 
necessary to go in the 5th position: some- 
thing unheard of until then. He also 
used some broken chords and a few other 
rudimentary figures. Little as this seems 
to us, it furnished enough material to 
keep the violinists busy for the next sixty 
years. 

It is strange to remark that the G 
string was not used until 1640: by 
Merula. Violinists experienced a great 
deal with the possibilities of their new 
instrument and they were eager to bring 
their results before the public. . rom 
many new acquisitions of this time I 
mention: the first grace-note, used by 
Marini in 1620 and the first double stops 
used by Farina 1628. Of course the new 
material was not universally adopted ; for 
instance, Corelli, who died in 1713, never 
used the violin higher than in the 3rd 
position. According with this practice 
in composing and playing we find the 


original fingerboard of Stradivari three 
inches shorter than that in use today. 
The modern use of the violin has made 
it necessary to have a longer base-bar 
and change the neck so that the higher 
positions might be used with more ease. 
When we set aside the few changes made 
necessary from modern usage, and which 
are no improvements on the violin itself, 
we must acknowledge that Stradivari has 
given us an instrument of great perfec- 
tion. All experimenting, all speculating 
and all science have failed to produce re- 
sults equal to Stradivari’s; and we can 
say with Mr. Hill, the acknowledged 
aiimOrity. OM otradiyan, that: These 
instruments, produced two centuries ago, 
are still for practical purpose superior to 
any which have since been made.” 
——— 444 
Keeping the Eyes and Ears Open 
BY C. DICKINSON 


Technic is ordinarily supposed by a 
young learner to consist of striking a 
certain number of notes with accuracy 
and evenness, lezato or staccato, in a 
certain specified’ times ~ The “pupil 
should be made to feel, however, that 
quality as well as quantity of tone, and 
the balance, adjustment and blending 
of sounds to produce a rich and finely 
shaded effect upon the sensuous ear, 
are also included in the province of 
technic. ~Am. tinharmonized scale -or 
trill, a detached chord or arpeggio, may 
arouse a sense of beauty through the 
management of tone color aione. The 
ear. Should be trained to appreciate and 
demand this element in the beautiful. 
Many students are not keenly con- 
Scious ot the ‘eiects they ‘produce; 
they are so occupied with the percep- 
tigns) Oiethe feye, that wthe ear Visonly 
half awake. This organ should be de- 
veloped at the same time with the fin- 
vers, it Should-be alert to. the snost 
subtle distinctions of pitch and the 
most exquisite gradations of timbre in 
the piano, violin and the human voice. 
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The Viola 


BY J. WHARTON SHARP 


HE viola as an instruments; 
generally speaking, little heed- 
ed by amateurs, yet it is one 
that occupies a very important 
place both in orchestral and chamber 
music, and on account of its peculiar 
tone always attracts attention when 
heard. 

It is always a hard task to getr™a 
good amateur violincellist, but it is 
ten times harder, and even sometimes 
well-nigh impossible, to get hold of an 
amateur player of the viola. This may 
seem a strange statement, but it is 
nevertheless true, as the writer has 
found out through experience, and it is 
all the more to be wondered at, that 
considering the numbers of good ama- 
teur violinists to be met with, very, 
very few ever turn their attention to 
or think of playing the viola. 

If the truth be told, any fairly good 
violinist can, with only a little study 
and attention, take up and play in a 
comparatively short time the instru- 
ment commonly designated as “the old 
maid of the orchestra.” 

Considering. thes matter tiere™ are 
only two difficulties, and those not 
very great, that violinists have to con- 
tend with if they wish to be viola play- 
ers In @the eirst- placestihetesi-mtic 
change of clef, and secondly the “stop,” 
or in plain English the stretching of 
the fingers is larger than that on the 
violin. 

Some few months ago there appeared 
in The Strad several letters concerning 
the first mentioned difficulty (if it 
could be so designated) mentioned 
above. 

Without going into details and vari- 
ous explanations the clef of the viola, 
as it is today, and has been for years 


past, is the best, and the “apparent dif- 
heulty” of distinction between it and 
the treble clef can: be overcomesmea 
short time by any player with an aver- 
age intelligence of music. 

Let any amateur violinist of a fairly 
good standard, wishing to take the 
viola as a second instrument, examine 
the shght difference between the two 
clefs—that will not take long to dis- 
cover; then let. him take” any sensor 
scales or easy exercises with which to 
learn and pick out the notes; and once 
this is done, to make himself more at 
home yet in the new clef, the best 
thing he could do is to procure the viola 
parts of the first quartets of Haydn, 
and practice them frequent) aamne 
some readers this may seem all very 
well and easy in words, but to do it is 
another thing altogether. Yet with a 
little patience, perseverance, and en- 
thusiasm, the novice will soon find 
himself getting into the “running of 
things,” to use an ordinary expression, 
and the difficulty of distinguishing and 
playing in the respective clefs will soon 
disappear. 

The second difficulty, that someere 
“stop,” will perhaps offer more trouble 
to the would-be viola player. That 
entirely depends upon the formation 
of the left hand, and also to what ex- 
tent flexibility and facility of doing 
quick passages on the violin had been 
hitherto attained. 

One might continue enumerating 
various other small obstacles in the 
path of the beginner, but if we let dif- 
ficulties stop and impede our progress 
none of us would ever become mas- 
ters of our instruments, or for the mat- 
ter of that, never be able to play at all. 

What really suggested the foregoing 
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words was the quantity of very fine 
music written by various great com- 
posers for the viola. ‘Through ama- 
teurs neglecting the instrument these 
beautiful compositions are unknown 
to them, save perhaps through hearing 
professionals play them or else hearing 
them performed at some public con- 
Celt, 

The viola, on account of its peculiar 
and penetrating tone, has in most 
cases appealed to composers from Han- 
del downwards, and if we go still far- 
ther back, into the origin and history 
of the instrument, we will find the old 
composers of the early Italian schools 
recognizing and using to advantage 
this knowledge. 

The viola as a solo instrument is, one 
Migniecaye audailtire,.as, it) lacks the 
brilliancy and charm of the violin, and 
the depth and solidness of the violon- 


cello; yet in combination with these 
two instruments in chamber or orches- 
tral music, the viola holds undisputed 
sway and commands respect. - It was 
Mozart who marked the period when 


Hie minsthumment. assumed=its . proper 
rank in both kinds of music. 

Many instances might be given 
where various composers have em- 


ployed the viola, and have obtained 
wonderful effects solely caused by its 
peculiar and penetrating “timbre.” 

Amongst operatic composers Weber 
wrote the great solo for the instrument 
in his opera “Der Freischttz,’ and 
likewise Berlioz in his “Damnation de 
Faust,’ and also Schumann in the mu- 
sical setting of the scenes. from 
Goethe’s great work. 

Again, in orchestral music, Berlioz 
makes the viola the solo instrument in 
his fine Symphony, “Harold in Italy,” 
and Beethoven gives some very fine in- 
stances in his Symphonies where he 
employs to full advantage the great 
resources of the instrument, such as 
when he reinforces the violoncellos 
with the violas in certain passages of 
the Andante in the C minor Symphony, 
by which means he obtained a wonder- 
ful roundness and purity of tone; and 
again, in the slow movement of the 
Seventh Symphony, which some name 
“The Romantic,” where the tone of the 
violas produces a beautiful and som- 
bre effect in this wonderful move- 
ment. 

a 


Miss Lee’s Debut October 23 


Miss Cordelia Lee, the brilliant young 
violinist, will open her season in New 
York under the management of Madame 
Antonia Sawyer, October 23. Her ap- 
pearances promise to do much toward 
satisfying the constant demand for an 
American violinist and her concerts will 
be attended by expectant audiences. Miss 
Lee is under the management of Mrs. 
Sutorius. 
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The Fatal DD] 


A MINIATURE MUSICAL NOVEL 
CHAP TH Ra 
SLIGHTED. 

INKA loved Ivan and Ivan loved 
Minka. When we state this fact 
our intelligent readers will at 
once know that the scene of our 

story is laid in Russia, and that Ivan was 
not the gentleman surnamed “the Terri- 
ble.’ Yet he was a pianist and often 
even a fortissimist, for he took pride in 
his strength and could disable the firmest 
piano in two movements. 

Nikolai was like Ivan in two points; 
he was also a pianist and he also loved 
Minka; but beyond this he was not like 
Iva an—quite the contrary. He was so 
deeply in love with Minka that he even 
attempted poetry for her sake, although 
poetry was not his forte, not even his 
mezzo-forte. Yet he managed to manu- 
facture and to hand to his idol this 
touching Idyll: 

Oh, Minka, Minka, Minka, Minka, 

Thy name is ever in my thinker. 

When sitting at my bowl of Bortzsch 

Thine image doth my vitals scortzsch. 
I think of thee when full of Vodka— 

Here the poem abruptly ended, al- 
though for six weeks Nikolai sought a 
rhyme for “Vodka’—in vain, and the 
more he took of it, the less he found it 
rhymable, wherefore he handed the verse 
to her as above—somewhat incomplete. 
And Minka took it to Ivan, and they read 
it together, and laughed. Nikolai heard 
the laughter and resolved upon a dire 
revenge. | 


CHAPRFER II, 


BLIGHTED. 
It is night. Night in Vladiowech- 
votinetz. The music studio of Ivan is 


shrouded in darkness. It is so dark that 
the celebrated painting of a black cat at 
the bottom of a coal mine at midnight is 
dazzling in comparison. But see (if un- 
der the circumstances you can), a soli- 
tary figure is prowling around in the cir- 


give it sufficient power ?” 


cumambient gloom. It goes to the piano 
and softly raises the lid. It is Nikolai 
and he is smearing one of the hammers 
of the instrument heavily with dynamite! 


CHAPTER UG 
UNITED. 


It is morning in Valdio—etc. Minka 
was in the kitchen gaily singing as she 
mixed the Pirok and arranged the 
Samovar for the morning meal. She 
frowned and ceased her song as Nikolai 
entered the room. He silently handed 
her a paper. A look of affright crossed 
her countenance as she thought that it 
might be another poem. But it was not. 
It was a proposal of marriage, a marital 
promissory note at sixty days, with the 
usual three days of grace. Now. Minka’s 
look of fear changed to one of scorn (we 
need scarcely state that she had a Mobile 
—Ala»—countenance), and she tore the 
note into shreds, throwing the fragments 
into Nikolai’s face, while she shouted: 
“Not if there were not another man in 
the whole world, you disgusting, bestial 
Vodka tank! !” 

“Tt is well,” responded Nioklai, Palit, 
“IT have been trained in the school of 
diplomacy, which can understand the 
slightest hint, and I suspect this to be 
equivalent to a refusal. But let me tell 
you that you are bestowing your affec- 
tions upon a very inferior pianist. Ivan 
can neither read at sight, nor play with 
vigor.” 

“It is false,’ cried Ivan, who had en- 
tered the room just in time to hear the 
last words. 

‘Prove it then,’ responded Nikolai. 
“Can you play at sight this manneday 
which I have just composed i fa 

“Certainly, I can play it from memory 
if you wish,” said Ivan, who knew most 
of the sources of Nikolai’s compositions. 

“Very well,” said Nikolai, “but notice 
that this “D” is marked ffff. Can you 
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“I can add a couple of f’s if you wish,” 
sneered Ivan. 

SUryie-then, said Nikola. “Let the 
‘D’ crash out tremendously. I will go 
off a little ways, since I can always judge 
music bettér at a distance,’ and he 
climbed out of the window with much 
ceélerity. 

Tyanisat at the piano (for. they had 
gone into the music room during this 
dialogue) with Minka at his side. He 
began to play. Nearer and nearer came 
the fatal “D.” At last—Bang!!!! 

The remains of the two lovers were 
found scattered over four provinces. 
When they were finally gathered and 
placed in a tub, it was found impossible 
to reassort or reassemble them. ‘There- 
fore, the benevolent Czar ordered that 
they should be buried in a single grave. 
A more thoroughly united couple had 
never been seen in Russia. 

We ought to add that the piano was 
never the same instrument afterwards. 


Saint-Saens and Wagner 

Saint-Saéns commenced life as a 
“prodigy,” and was an excellent pianist 
and composer almost before he had 
reached his teens. He has always been 
remarkable for the versatile character 
of his musical gifts, and in this con- 
nection one may recall the story of his 
meeting with Waener,- He had been 
sent with an introduction to the lat- 
ter, and while waiting in a room, previ- 
ous to being received, the young Saint- 
Saéns saw one of Wagner’s scores upon 
the piano, Seating himself at the in- 
strument, he began to play the music, 
at sight, so perfectly that Wagner 
rushed in from an adjoining room and 
heartily embraced the unknown musi1- 
cla, 

During his long creative career Saint- 
Saéns has written a vast quantity of 
music in all styles and for every branch 
Or ithenexectitive ait. Vvluchs Of it’ has 
become firmly established in the mod- 
ern repertoire, and proved popular in 
every country. 

——— 4 §  __— 
London and Paris to Exchange Operas 

An “electrophone” connection has 
been made between London and the 
stage of the Paris Opera. House, so 
that Londoners may hear the Paris 
opera without leaving their native city. 
It is said that similar connections will 
be made between Covent Garden, 
London’s home of opera, and Paris, 
so, that the operatic exchange! will be 
mutual. 

——— 4 4k ———_ 
Irma Seydel’s Tour 

While abroad this summer, Walter 
Anderson made arrangements to manage 
Irma Seydel, the young violinist who 
appeared with several orchestras in 
America last season and who is now 
making a tour through Europe and ap- 
pearing with the orchestras there. An- 
other European tour is being arranged 
for the season of 1914-1915. This ac- 
quisition to the Anderson Musical Bureau 
is another step in the progress of this 
responsible management, 
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The Belgian System of Bowing 


BY ARTHUR JUDSON 


By DOUBT very much whether 
ma | violinists who use the Belgian 
system of bowing deliberately 
chose that system because of 
the bowing methods. ‘The average stu- 
dent who wishes to study abroad usual- 
ly chooses this school because it has 
produced successful players. In recent 
years, we have seen the rise of Sevcik, 
because of Kubelik and Kocian, or 
Auer, because of Parlow, Elman, and 
Zimbalist, and we hear much of Karl 
Flesch, of Berlin. The Belgian method 
is not simply one of bowing, but of 
violin playing in its entirety, both 
technically and musically. 

While the French and German 
schools may both have their staunch 
supporters, the Belgian school is more 
universally sought after (aside from the 
technical faddists) than any other 
school because it produces the best 
players. It does this because its meth- 
ods combine breadth of style and tone, 
sound musicianship, technical effici- 
ency, and poetry of conception in,play- 
ing. The French school lacks breadth, 
while the German school lacks poetry ; 
consequently the Belgian school oc- 
cupies the to-be-envied medium posi- 
tion. 

In order to discuss the system of 
bowing, it is necessary to say a few 
words concerning the other two 
schools. 

The German school, as represented 
in modern times by Joseph Joachim, 1s 
responsible for the extremely low posi- 
tion of the bow arm. Joachim had a 
long arm, and consequently assumed a 
position which was convenient to him- 
self but almost uniformly bad for most 
of his pupils. Many of his students 
slavishly copied this position though 


no special effort was made by the mas- 
ter to have them do so, beyond a few 
general directions. 

Theodore Spiering once told me that 
Joachim’s ideas in this respect had been 
generally misunderstood, and that the 
extremely low and awkward position 
which many of his pupils assumed was 
due to a slavish imitation, and not to 
specific instructions. Spiering himself, 
who represents the Joachim school at 
its best, has rather a high arm position. 
In fact, it might be assumed by one un- 
familiar with his student days that he 
had studied in Belgium. 

This imitation has given rise to the 
idea that this school requires a very 
low and cramped position of the right 
arm and an excessive use of the wrist. 
Coupled with the fact that the Germans 
have always been prone to use a low 
arm and a very loose wrist, this has 
given rise to a method of teaching 
which the ideas of the best teachers do 
not indicate. 

In the French school the high arm 
and position is used not because there 
is any especial desire to attain a cer- 
tain position, but because the high arm 
position makes it possible to produce 
tone of a delicate quality required by 
the French style. The French violin- 
ist is always a master of style, always 
poetic, but seldom broad. For example, 
note the playing of Jacques Thibaud. 
It is true that there are French violin- 
ists who play with breadth, but they 
are the exception. The French violin- 
ist, at his best, does not lack in style 
or in musicianly breadth, but his tone 
is not large, compared with his German 
and Belgian neighbors. 

In the Belgian school the position of 
the right arm is a little lower than that 
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Orenis) Mrench colleague, and. much 
higher than that of his German col- 
league of the extreme school. In gen- 
eletnesbeloian idea is.that the arm 
must be so held that the elbow does 
not fall below the wrist, no matter the 
part of the bow used. In other words, 
wrist, elbow, in fact, the entire arm 
must operate in the same plane. A line 
drawn from the shoulder direct to the 
wrist would find the elbow in an exact 
line, neither above nor below. 

The Belgian method does not teach 
a rigid wrist; no bowing method does. 
With the elbow on the same plane as 
the wrist, a large part of the wrist mo- 
tion is done away with, a blessing, since 
the best violin playing is the result of 
the greatest economy of effort. With 
the elbow low, as it_is in the German 
method, the wrist is forced to bend 


much more. This is not because the 
playing requires it, but because the po- 
sition of the arm makes it absolutely 
necessary if the bow is to cross the 
string at right angles. 

With the arm moderately high, as 
in the Belgian method, the motion of 
the wrist is mostly sidewise, but with 
the elbow low there enters an up and 
down motion in addition. The wrist 
is; not a means of playing the violin, but 
merely a most convenient joint between 
the forearm and the hand, the use of 
which is to enable the bow to be kept 
At Tighteanolecsmonmi ne psthitoenalone 
bows. 

ASloose wrist is-an absolute neces- 
sity, but a loose wrist does not mean 
a floppy wrist. The wrist, like the el- 
bow, should be kept under firm control 
at all times, and should not wander all 
over the bowing map. It is the old 
question of what is relaxation. The 
teacher or player who solves the ques- 
tion of relaxation, firm relaxation, need 
never worry about methods and schools 
of bowing.—The Musician. 

HH 
The Von Ende School in New Home 

The Von Ende School of Music has 
removed this fall to new quarters at 44 
West 85th street, ‘a fine gray stone man- 
sion with spacious rooms, larger foyer 
halls, and a most unusual depth for a 
city house, a fact which lends itself ad- 
mirably to the giving of recitals and re- 
ceptions, for which the school has won 
especial prestige. But the acme of artis- 
tic taste has been reached in the charm 
of the Japanese room on the second floor. 
Exquisite carved teak wood, massive in 
structure, yet of the utmost ‘lelicacy in 
outline, an odd bit of pettery here and 
there and curtains made vf slender, hori- 
zontal laths, presumably of bamboo tex- 
ture, and with the air of having adorned 
some Oriental tea house, all conspire to 
carry out the fanciful theme. 

In such an atmosphere the sensitive 
musical nature is bound to come into its 
own, as it were, and it does literally, too, 
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under such competent instructors as the 
faculty staff presents, including Herwegh 
Von Ende and Anton Witek in the violin 
department] » Sudwie less Se sienot 
Eanara,. Albert (Koss “Parsons, dlarry 
Rowe Shelley, Sigismond Stojowski, 
Louis Stillman, Adrienne Remenyi, 
Helen Maigille, Vita Witek and-a score 
of others. James Liebling, a pupil of 
Anton Hekking, and a prominent cello 
soloist, has charge of the instruction in 
the violoncello department, and mem- 
bers) ot thes hilharmonic Orchestraratre 
engaged to teach those who desire to 
learn orchestral instruments. 

The violin department not only has the 
advantage of Mr. Von Ende’s instruc- 
tion, but Anton Witek, the eminent con- 
cert master of the Boston Symphony, has 
brought an exceedingly large following 
to the school, not only through his splen- 
did prestige as a concert artist, but be- 
cause of the happy combination of his 
ability as executant with that of teacher. 
These accompanyine’ ‘caricatire= is. ¢ac- 
produced from an Amsterdam, Hol- 
land, Review. One of the best known 
concert artists to have graduated from 
this department, under Mr. Von Ende, is 
Koltarsky, whose many solo appear- 
ances at Carnegie Hall and the Metro- 
politan Opera House brought highly 


favorable criticisms from the press. He 
is now concertizing abroaa 
——— 4 }  ___ 
Massenet’s Panurge 
Massenet’s posthumous opera, 


e 


Panurge,’ has had a hearty recep- 
tion at its first performance at the 
Theater-Lyrique, Paris, with . Vanni 
Marvoux in the titular role, Martineli, 
Dinh Gilly and Lucy Arbel as the other 
chiefeanterpreters. “Che book: is. by 
George Spitzmuller and Maurice Bou- 
kay, and is adapted, in three acts, from 
the “Pantagruel” of Rabelais. Mas- 
senet’s librettists have brought a touch 
ot characteristic Gaelic wit into the 
story by making one of the principal 
personages a woman instead of depend- 
ing upon the masculine element, as 


Rabelais had done, to supply the fun 
and satire. 

Massenet’s music is declared to be 
not only as sparkling as ever, but to 
show distinctive qualities not found in 
his previous scores. His admirers dis- 
cover here certain sides of his talent 
not before revealed. Whether’ he 
meant this opera to take advantage of 
the interest in feminism just now ‘rife, 
as did Paul Dukas on his “Ariane et 
Barbe-Bleue,’ or whether his notion 
was of longer view, it 1s admitted in 
any case that the new work contains 
much of interest and that the fun is 
genuine. There are lyric portions in 
which the spirit is one of seriousness, 
and again, the quick play of dialogue 
is managed with keen knowledge of 
the stage. The premiere was an affair 
of the first artistic and social distinc- 
tion. 
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Christian Science Versus Music 


BY L. S. SCHWARTZ. 


Ma) UCH has been said and written 
Gal about the influence of. religion 
and music, and upon this as 
other broad subjects, opinions 
differ vastly as to whether strong relig- 
ious influences retard or advance the 
erowth of musical expression. ‘This ar- 
ticle, while commenting on religious in- 
fluences upon music and musicians, will 
prove to be entirely different in character 
from those heretofore published upon 
this subject.: 

Christian Science is, approximately, a 
new religion. Its influences upon the 
different phases of life have only re- 
cently come under our observation. Be- 
fore citing the results of my thorough 
study of this subject, permit me to state 
that the following lines are but the un- 
biased observation of an artist gathered 
in a small colony of young American 
musicians who, like myself, had given 
little attention to it previous to their 
sojourn abroad. Consequently outside of 
Christian Science’s influence on musi- 
cians and their music, I hold no claim to 
a knowledge that would warrant my 
writing authoritatively on its influence 
upon any other phase of life. : 

A young lady from New Englan 
acted as missionary among the students 
in question. Although she came to 
Europe ostensibly to study the violin, it 
was evident that her musical work was 
secondary and that her real mission was 
the proselyting to Christian Science. The 
students whom she succeeded in convert- 
ing to the new belief were almost with- 
out exception young men and women of 
mediocre intelligence, although some 
showed unusual musical talents. Poco 
a poco this Christian Science fever grew, 
until finally it became a veritable rage, 
a bugbear, dominating thought and ac- 


tion. Wherever one would meet the con- 
verted members, they were sure to be 
found engrossed in Mrs. Eddy’s omnipo- 
tent science: 

All subjects of conversation eventually 
drifted into that channel. The beginning 
and end of all things under the sun led 
back to Christian Science. Books deal- 
ing with broad, worldly subjects, those 
that were contradictory to Christian 
Science were tabooed by the holy flock, 
and day by day their interest in music, 
its mission and true meaning. became 
more vague and less interesting to them. 
Little. wonder! Everything was con- 
densed into spirit; the material in life 
had disappeared, the joys and sorrows of 
the individual as well as the masses were 
transmitted into the filmsy term of imag- 
ination. Life, real life, in its endless 
and fascinating phases were viewed as a 
mere skeleton. Their new fangled world 
was one of ethereal nonchalance and 
passivity. The disturbing elements of 
nature, the creative and destroying forces 
of human life were all buried under the 
tombstone of “Follies.” 

Translate these deeds into musical 
terms and it means naught else but elim- 
inating the forte, crescendo, appassion- 
ato, furioso, lamentoso,~ the various 
tempos, except moderato, perhaps; in 
other words, every bit of expressive and 
portraying power in music will — be 
shelved. Asa result of the Reformation, 
behold a human phonograph, minus 
every trace of phrasing. In a nutshell 
their excessive dabbling in “science” 
cost them the loss of broad, worldly con- 
ceptions of musical compositions, and 
consequently dulled their interpretation 
to a traji-comical degree. 

Life in all its various forms has been 
conceived and built up by unequaled 
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forces through incessant work, and 
founding of wonderful laws. Out of 
this hopelessly complex scheme of things 
emerged Art with its various branches 
so that we may have lofty modes of ex- 
pression wherewith to express our 
worthiest thoughts of life, pulsating life, 
as it is surging through us, leaving mis- 
ery and joy, peace and revolt in its wake. 
Then along came a few atoms, with 
a new scheme of thing's, who try to trans- 
form this wonderful universe to fit their 
particular and peculiar ideas. The piti- 
tulfarcesomne al 

Through the strenuous missionary ef- 
forts of this excessively inspired flock, 
the “Unheard of Science” received some 
publicity in intelligent European circles. 
Among others a very prominent peda- 
gogue became interested in Christian 
Science. Having noticed the retrograd- 
ing progress some of his scientifically in- 
fected pupils had made, he decided to 
investigate the cause. The literature 
they heaped upon him soon explained the 
mystery. 

One day in an attempt to fathom the 
unexplainable principles of Christian 
Science, he asked one of the scientists 
to explain how sound was produced on 
the violin or piano. Naturally causes 
were led back to solid material things. 
The professor was perplexed. Can mat- 
ter be eliminated or enforced ad libitum 
in this redeeming science? But such 
trifles did not disconcert the pupil, for 
he simply called the bow and strings, the 
keys and steel merely imaginary things. 
An expressive silence followed. Then 
with a merry twinkle in his eye the pro- 
fessor thanked him for the convincing 
explanation by saying: 

“Tf that’s the case, my boy, you'd bet- 
ter go back to America, for methinks you 
only imagine that you are learning how 
to play the violin, but in reality you are 
not doing anything of the kind.” 

Ever since then he never misses to 
put this question to a new American 
pupil before accepting him: 

“Are you studying to become a Sci- 
entist or a violinist?” 


The answer decides the newcomers 
Tate: 
HH 

“Old Italian” Violins 

In art work one encounters a great 
number of false productions, which 
with the great increase in machine 
made products, must find their way 
sooner or later to the ash heap. In- 
deed, who in this day is able to laugh 
when he discovers that something rep- 
resented as real stone, turns out to be 
nothing more than cement? Moreover 
we are accustomed to find furniture 
declared to be genuine walnut or ma- 
hogany when it is nothing more than 
stained pine. However, we are coming 
to lay more and more stress upon arti- 
cles of genuine manufacture. 

Notwithstanding this, violin mak- 
ers seek to produce instruments in imi- 
tation of the old Italian models. Only 
makers of great individuality dare con- 
struct violins to meet their own ideals. 
It seems a shame that the great ex- 
penditure of patience and ingenuity 
which makers put into their instru- 
ments is not appreciated by the public. 
I have found, however, that it is next 
to impossible to find sufficient pur- 
chasers for violins that are not imita- 
tions of old Cremona models. A new 
instrument remains a new instrument 
no matter how antique in appearance 
the veneer may be. The public de 
mands the appearance of great age at 
once, and consequently most of the 
violins made now are “imitation an- 
tiques,’” an abomination to one who 
loves the genuine. 
HE 
Beecham Declares “No More Opera” 

Among those sailing for America on 
the Mauretania is Sir Joseph Beecham, . 
the millionaire pill manufacturer, who 
has. been a backer of the operatic ven- 
tures of his son, Thomas Beecham, 
who managed the successful Russian 
season at Drury Lane. “I have given 
up opera,” said Sir Joseph before leav- 
ing, “and am simply out to make 
money.” 
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MISS KATHLEEN PARLOW 


American Guild of Violinists 
SEL ig 2 eo Victor Lichtenstein 
iMisicaleartebido,, >t, Louis, Mo. 
Nice-president)....). 0. Max Gottschalk 
3409 Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Se TIS 6c ee Elmore R. Condon 
Pye leaurel St. ot, Lotus, Mo. 
OSG hil Sel ae Christ Knudsen 
6007 Berlin St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Hae 
E c=] ROM time to time the American 
S Guild of Violinists is made the 
recipient of inquiries from non- 
professional musicians as_ to 
whether they are eligible to membership 
in a society which is obviously charac- 

terized by its professionalism. 

Let it be understood at once that the 
Guild of Violinists welcomes to mem- 
bership this class of musicians. 

The epithet non-professional is more 
nearly perfect in its rendering in the 
word amateur which denotes the idea of 
love for the arts rather than a commer- 
G@iglepractice of them. © Therefore, any 
applicant who justly may be termed an 
amateur is eligible to membership in the 
American Guild of Violinists. 

No art can thrive and grow independ- 


ently of the amateur class. It is this class 
rather than that of the elect that makes 
art possible and gives it universality. It 
is well known that there are many ama- 
teurs who possess magnificent libraries 
of chamber music and are among the 
most sincere patrons of the art. 

The American Guild of Violinists is 
mainly composed of active musicians, 
many of whom have the highest artistic 
and professional rank. Their purpose in 
joining themselves together in an asso- 
ciation is to advance the art of music in 
America. The cultivated amateur is in- 
dispensable in this national movement. 
He should not limit his influence nor in- 
sulate his undoubted talents. 

Attention is called to the fact that all 
national dues should be forwarded to the 
national secretary at St. Louis. 

ELMORE R. CoNnpbon, 
Secretary. 
ected A 
Hadley Popular in London 

Henry Hadley, conductor of the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra, has 
been conducting some of his own 
works with the London Symphony 
Orchestra. The works chosen were 
the overture, Jn Bohemia, his second 
symphony, The Four Seasons, and a 
Symphonic Fantasie. We are very 
pleased to record that the works met 
with emphatic approval. Mr. Hadley 
has conducted his works previously in 
the -British. capital, sand there. 15. i10 
composer in America more worthy to 
represent the younger American com- 
posers abroad. 


4 4 h ——— 
A London Ladies’ Orchestra 

The Shapiro Symphony Orchestra of 
London consists entirely of women, ex- 
cept for the conductor, who happens to 
be a mere man. They have been so suc- 
cessful that at their first concerts many 
people were turned away, and now the 
number of the orchestra has been in- 
creased to 100 performers, and the 
large Queen Hall has been the place 
selected for future concerts. 
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York 


New 
so] HE People’s Symphony organiza- 
=i Ri tion, Franz Arens, conductor, 

ea feral 
Say | Opens its fourteenth seaso 


Carnegie Hall November 9, with 
an orchestral concert. Sara Guro- 
witsch, a young cellist who is fast rising 
to the first ranks, will be the soloist, play- 
ing Golterman’s Cantilena and _ First 
Movement from the A minor concerto. 
The Marguelies Trio will initiate the 
eleventh season of the Chamber Music 
series the following evening at Cooper 
Union, and each successive month con- 
certs will be given by the Kaufman Quar- 
tet, Kneisel Quartet, Barrere Ensemble 
and Olive Mead Quartet. A feature of 
the season’s work will be a study of the 
orchestral wind instruments, the soloists 
to be the first instruments of the Peoples’ 
Symphony Orchestra. 

Mr. Arens, by his untiring devotion to 
this organization and the general benefi- 
cient scheme, has endeared himself to 
thousands of music lovers whose limited 
means would otherwise deprive them of 
the beauties of the classics. The Cham- 
ber Music Concerts at Cooper Union are 
of especial value, attracting the latent 
genius element from the masses in the 
lower part of the city, and are presided 
over by our leading string quartets and 
trios. 

A great educational impetus is derived 
from Mr. Aren’s analytical talks upon 
the compositions in hand. He delves at 
times into historical facts to augment in- 
terest in his analyses, giving the whole 
with conciseness and scholarly insight. 
The orchestral programs at Carnegie 
Hall draw not only the student traveling 
on a narrow margin with his banker, but 
the mature musical mind conversant with 
thes best? ebhese, sinvecd: wate sproots 
enough of the appreciations of Mr. 
Arens’ efforts to duplicate in this coun- 
try the musical opportunities at nominal 
rates that induce so many students to 
leave our shores, 


A NEW SCHOOL-OF Al Usic 


The Malkin School of Music at 26 Mt. 
Morris Park, West, promises to be an 
educational institute of exceptionally 
high merit. The founder, Manfred 
Malkin, has attained much prominence 
through his pianistic talents and was hap- 
pily associated with Ysaye in concert last 
season. 

The violin department of the Malkin - 
school will be conducted by Arnold 
Volpe, the orchestra leader; Vladimir 
Dubinsky will teach cello; Jules Massart, 
piano; Sophie Fraubmann, voice. Other 
instructors will include F. W_ Riesberg, 
Jacque Dubois, Sig. Arturo  Palesti, 
Frederic Lopere, Ada Becker, Miss Rap- 
lan, Miss F. Rolston, M. Knafel, D. 
Rudie and Rudolph Baumeister. 


FRANCIS MACMILLEN 


Francis Macmillen, the violinist, has re- 
turned from Europe after an absence of 
“Koenigin Luise” after an absence of 
three years, to appear in 100 concerts 
and recitals in this country and Canada. 
He brought with him his wonderful 
Stradivarius violin. 

His first New York appearance will be 
at one of the Sunday night concerts at 
the Metropolitan Opera House. 


A CLEVER VIOLIN ACCOMPANIST 


Miss Evelyn Crawford, an accom- 
panist of marked ability and no slight 
amount of professional prestige, has re- 
moved to New York from Denver, where 
she had been many years established and 
held rank among. the best musical art- 
ists. Miss Crawford plays with a per- 
fect sense of rhythm and surety of 
touch as though she had a principle and 
intended to adhere to it qualities so es- 
sentially a part of the perfect accompan- 
ists’ outfit. There are virility, warmth 
and intelligence in her work, with the 
thought ever uppermost that hers is the 
machinery, as it were, that makes the 
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wheels of melody revolve—hence, the 
subordinative. Yet perfect mechanical 
sympathy making the complete whole 
with the soloist. 

Miss Crawford ts an indefatigable stu- 
dent of her art, realizing the innate ne- 
cessity for technic, always technic; and 
in furtherance of her ideals, is constantly 
at work with Joseffy. Among the many 
prominent artists she has been associated 
with are Mme. Rappold, Corinne Rider- 
Kelsey, Glenn Hall, Jean Gerardy, Mor- 
ris Bezman and scores of well known 
violinists. We quote from the Denver 
Times: ‘There is that about Miss Craw- 
ford’s accompanying that speaks author- 
ity. Those that have anything 
to do in the way of accompaniment, es- 
pecially with the violin, have some idea 
of the mere technical knowledge that is 
necessary. There is never a moment 
that Miss Crawford fails to measure up 
to this large requirement.” 

And again the Times spoke of her 
work with Jean Gerardy: “As an accom- 
panist, Miss Evelyn Crawford can 
scarcely be praised too highly. In her 
arduous work with Gerardy she met 
every demand with a fine conception and 
appreciation.” | 

KNEISEL QUARTET 

The Kneisel Quartet will begin activi- 
ties for the season with its opening con- 
Serueat Stamford, Conn., October 26. 
Following dates include Dobb’s Ferry 
(Master School), October 30; Steinert 
Hall Boston, November 4, the first of the 
winter series of four concerts; a few 
bookings in central New York state and 
then their first New York concert at 
Aeolian Hall, November 11. Subse- 
quent dates in New York are December 
9, January 13, February 10, March 3, 
and April 7. A trip through the south 
will be made in November when the prin- 
cipal colleges as far south as Macon, Ga., 
will be visited. Three concerts will also 
be given in New Haven. 

A noteworthy fact in connection with 
their annual series of recitals at Prince- 


ton College is that they have given three 
concerts there each winter for twenty 
consecutive years. 

The quartet also arranges a series of 
Beethoven concerts that are stictly invi- 
tation affairs in private homes about the 
city, a particular study being made of the 
last quartets of Beethoven and Brahm’s. 
The personnel of the organization has 
been thoroughly recruited during the 
summer: Mr. Svecenski spent the warm 
months at Seal Harbor, Me., with his 
family; Mr. Willeke has a summer home 
near Blue Hill; Mr. Letz went to Ger- 
many for a short recess, and Mr. Kneisel 
spent his usual period at Blue Hill, where 
the entire quartet is at present assem- 
bled, preparing for their arduous season. 

RUSSIAN SYMPHONY CONCERTS 

The Russian Symphony Orchestra 
will start on its western tour November 
1, to be gone until the holidays. The 
usual three subscriptions concerts in Car- 
negie Hall and the series under the aus- 
pices of the Evening Mail at Madison 
Square Garden, will ~be continued 
through the winter months. The success 
of this orchestra has been phenomenal in 
that it has made three consecutive trips 
through to the Pacific Coast. 

DURIEUX IN RECITAL 

William: Durieux, the talented Dutch 
cellist, gave a concert August 23 in the 
3uilding of Arts at Bar Harbor. His 
numbers included a Chopin concerto and 
a Tarantelle of his own which he played 
last season with the Tonkunstler Society. 

Mr. Durieux is a graduate of the 
Royal Conservatory at the Hague and 
has had solo appearances with many of 
the leading orchestras in Germany, Bel- 
sium and Holland. During the past sea- 
son he played twice as soloist with the 
New York Symphony Orchestra. 

BENDIX TO BE CONCERTMASTER 

Oscar Hammerstein had announced 
that he expected to open his new Ameri- 
can Opera House, in Lexington avenue, 
on November 24 instead of November 
10, as originally announced. The pres- 
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ence of water under the foundations had 
delayed the work on the house, he said, 
but nevertheless such progress had been 
made that he could open on November 
17 if he desired. The fact that the Met- 
ropolitan opens on that day persuaded 
Mr. Hammerstein that it would be bet- 
ter for him to postpone his opening until 
a week later. 

Max Bendix, formerly ‘concertmaster 
at the Metropolitan and more recently 
the conductor of “The Spring Maid” and 
other light operas, has been engaged by 
Mr. Hammerstein as concertmaster for 
his new opera house. 

MARION BAUER’S COMPOSITIONS 

Marion Bauer, whose compositions 
during the past few seasons have been a 
matter of much comment in musical cir- 
cles, is a young musician of unusually 
masterful attainments. A native of the 
far west, Miss Bauer perfected her. mu- 
sical education in New York, Paris and 
Berlin, studying under such. eminent 
authorities “as sablatry penLoldenme bits: 
Campbell Tipton, Raoul Pugno, Eugene 
Heffley and Dr. Paul Ertel, a prominent 
Berlin critic and composer. The unques- 
tionable advantages that accrue from as- 
sociation with master minds in every 
branch of the art and the thousand and 
one impressions absorbed in a foreign 
atmosphete, Have mot tailed {to. exer 
their influences upon her own scholarly 
conceptions. She reveals in them artis- 
tic originality and unusual charm. Any- 
thing so evanescent as charm is admit- 
tedly beyond the pale of analysis, em- 
bodying as it does, every complex issue, 
that makes for individuality; yet this 
very elusiveness is the bone and fibre of 
her work. 

These compositions (be it said with 
gratitude and reverence) differ from the 
so-called “new school” in that they sub- 
stitute an appealing subtlety for ab- 
struseness ; their spontaneity is the buoy- 
ancy of mental and spiritual poise; and 
their minor harmonies, rather than dis- 
sipated frenzies of dissonance, are as 
colorful as irridescent gems, and replete 


with the poetry and wistfulness of a 
June twilight. 

“Ocklawaha River” is. a very unusual 
number for the violin, written in an en- 
tirely individual vein. Its shifting tonali- 
ties are of transcendental beauty, taking 
one far afield from conventional melody, 
and it breathes of the forest and river 
and all things vernal. Maud Powell, to 
whom the composition is dedicated, in- 
cludes it on nearly all her programs, and 
it bids fair to be a general favorite with 
violinists. 


PASTERNACK FOR ORCHESTRAL SOCiE ra 


Josef Pasternack, the Metropolitan 
Opera House conductor, under whose 
baton the foremost singers’ and instru- 
mentalists of the day have appeared, has 
been secured by D. S. Samuels to con- 
duct the Orchestral Society of New 
York. This organization is symphonic 
and, after appearing in New York, will 
go on a tour of the United States. 


STRINGED ARTISTS UNDER RICHARDSON 


G. Dexter Richardson reports thatshe 
has been obliged to enlarge his offices in 
the Arbuckle building, Brooklyn, and add 
to his office force so as to handle the in- 
crease in his business this year. Mr. 
Richardson will present the following 
stringed instrument artists this season: 

Ilse Veda Duttlinger, the young Rus- 
sian violinist, will not be heard in this 
country this season, but will make an ex- 
tensive tour here in 1915” tindemeie 
Richardson’s direction. 

Dorothy Hoyle, English violinist, will 
be heard in a New York recital in No- 
vember and Mr. Richardson is now book- 
ing a tour of recitals for her that will 
include Boston, Lowell, Worcester, 
Springfield, Hartford, Albany, Utica, 
Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, Pittsburgh 
and Philadelphia. 

An important feature of the Richard- 
son list this year is the Kriens String 
Quartet, which has Christiaan Kriens, the 
noted Dutch composer violinist, and Leo 
Schultz, ’cellist, in its personnel. This 
organization will be heard in many con- 
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certs during the season, and Mr. Kriens 
himself will be available for solo engage- 
ments. 

Jacques Kasner, the young violinist 
who has made a splendid impression in 
recent appearances, has also been added 
to the Richardson forces. 

Accompanists for the season will be 
Edward Rechlin and Walter Kiesewetter. 


NEWYORK SYMPHONY PLANS 


The Symphony Society of New York, 
conducted by Walter Damrosch, will 
hold its principal series of concerts at 
Afolian Hall on Sunday afternoons, in 
addition to which will be a series of ['ri- 
day afternoon concerts, six young peo- 
ple’s concerts in Carnegie Hall and an- 
other series of this kind at the Academy 
of Music, Brooklyn, on Saturday after- 
noons. The Sunday concerts will be held 
on the following dates: October 26, No- 
vember 2, 9, 16, 23 and 30; December 7 
and 14, January 4, 18 and 25; February 
Sie eetoeand.22 and. March 1. .The Fri- 
day concerts will be held on October 31, 
November 7 and 21, December 5 and 12, 
January 16 and 30 and February 13. 

American and European soloists of 
note who will appear on these programs 
will include Mme. Gadski and Maggie 
Teyte, sopranos; Mme. Louise Homer, 
Mme. Margarete Matzenauer and Julia 
Culp, contraltos ; Kathleen Parlow, Eugen 
Ysaye, Fritz Kreisler, Carl Flesch, David 
Mannes and Alexander Saslavsky, vio- 
linists; Josef Hofmann, Harold Bauer, 
William Bachaus, pianists ; Oscar Seagle, 
baritone; George Barrére, flautist, and 
Gustav Langenus, clarinetist. Other 


names will be announced at a future date. 


KRAMER FOR PHILHARMONIC 


Leopold Kramer, the new concertmas- 
ter of the Philharmonic Society, before 
coming to America was associated as 
concertmaster with several large Europ- 
ean orchestras, including those of Ham- 
burg, Amsterdam, Cologne and Covent 
Garden, London. In 1897 he was 
brought to this country by Theodore 
Thomas as concertmaster of the Chicago 


Symphony Orchestra, with which he re- 
mained for twelve years, later accepting 
a position in the same capacity with the 
Chicago Grand Opera. 

THIRD TOUR OF ZOELLNERS 

The third annual American tour of the 
Zoellner Quartette promises to be one of 
the most successful in the history of this 
organization, seventy-five concerts hav- 
ing been already booked. The tour opens 
October 8th in Toledo, Ohio, which is 
followed by appearances at Delaware, 
Ohio, October 9th; Greenville, Ohio, Oc- 
tober 10th; Grand Rapids, Mich, October 
14th; return engagement at Toledo, Oc- 
tober 15th; Bluffton, Ohio, October 16th ; 
Louisville, Ky., October 20th; Fostoria, 
Ohio, October 21st; Toledo again, Oc- 
tober 22nd ; Crawfordsville, Ind., October 
27th ; Galesburg, Ill., October 29th ; Mon- 
mouth, Ill., October 30th, with Lafayette, 
Ind., and other towns to be announced 
later. ae 
The tour will include two engagements 
in New York, one in Boston, two in Chi- 
cago, two in Buffalo and one in each of 
the following towns: Peoria, Ill.; Du- 
buque, Iowa; Mt. Vernon, Iowa; Ke- 
nosha and Racine in Wisconsin; Laurel, 
Wiss.:) Blo Paso. Texas “sPhoenix~ and 
Tampa, Ariz.; Denton and Greenville, 
Texas; Oklahoma. City, Wenver,, Colo:- 
St. Louissand) Kansas, City, Mo® etc: 

The Zoellner Quartette has the unique 
distinction of being the only string quar- 
tette in the world composed of a father 
and his three children. 

THE SCHROEDER TRIO 

The Schroeder Trio, a new chamber 
music organization which includes in its 
personnel Sylvain Noack, violinist; Al- 
win Schroeder, cellist, and Ethel Cave 
Cole, pianist, is fast booking dates for 
the coming season in New York. 

Mr. Schroeder is a cellist of ‘interna- 
tional fame, having come to this country 
after years of distinguished service 
abroad and become associated with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra and_ the 
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Kneisel Quartet. The affectionate tie be- 
tween him and the American public is 
indissoluble and for this reason alone the 
success of the new trio would be assured; 
Sylvain Noack is also an artist of very 
high standing, now. holding the position 
of second concert master of the Boston 
Symphony. 

Ethel Cave Cole is well known in the 
concert world and carrys the distinction 
of being a graduate of the London Royal 
College of Music. 

FLORENCE AUSTIN TO LECTURE 

Florence Austin, the violinist, has been 
engaged to give a series of illustrated 
lectures on the violin at Columbia Uni- 
versity throughout the winter. The first 
one of the course will be given on Octo- 


ber 24. 


CASLOVA ENGAGED FOR STEINERT SERIES 


Marie Caslova, the young violinist, who 
has won critical commendation in the 
music centers of continental Europe, is 
scheduled to make her American début 
on November 11th at AXolian Hall, New 
York, where she will again appear on 
Thanksgiving afternoon. This young 
artist has been booked for the Steinert 
series of concerts in Springfield and Wor- 
cester, Mass. Portland. Me., and*Provis 
dence, R. I. 


DAVID AND CLARA MANNES BRINGING NEW 
WORKS FOR COMING TOUR 


David and Clara Mannes, whose vio- 
lin and piano recitals devoted to sonatas 
and chamber music have been largely re- 
sponsible for the development of a pub- 
lic for such musical evenings throughout 
the country, will return to America in 
‘September to begin a tour which will 
probably surpass that of last year. Dur- 
ing their absence abroad, Mr. and Mrs. 
Mannes have given several recitals which 
have aroused widespread approval and, 
especially in London, have won unstinted 
praise from the several critics. They are 
bringing to America several new works 
which will be played in their New York 
recitals and on their tour. 


PHILADELPHIA 


CHANGES IN THE ORCHESTRA 


There will be few changes in the per- 
sonnel of the Philadelphia Orchestra this 
season, but two important engagements 
are announced in the securing of Attilie 
Marchetti as first oboe and Robert Linde- 
man as first clarinet. Mr. Marchetti 
comes here with a distinguished rec- 
ord, having held the position of first 
oboe under Toscanini at La Scala, in Mi- 
lan, and under Mancinelli at the Costanzi 
Theater, in Rome. He has played in sym- - 
phonic concerts under Richter, Mengel- 
berg and Henry Wood, and for the last 
three years has been with the Philadel- 
phia-Chicago Opera Company Orchestra, 
under Campanini. Mr. Lindeman has 
had a long experience in symphonic work, 
principally with the St. Paul and Gincin- 
nati orchestras, playing in the Cincinnati 
orchestra for several seasons under Mr. 
Stokowski. 


OFFERS VIOLIN SCHOLARSHIPS 


M. B. Swaab, the violinist and director 
of the Swaab School of Music in the 
Fuller building, where he has recently 
fitted up a number of new apartments, 
announces that through the courtesy and 
liberality of a number of music-lovers 
and patrons, several part-free violin schol- 
arships will again be awarded this sea- 
son. Worthy applicants only, of either 
sex, beginners or advanced, will be con- 
sidered, applications to be made not later 
than October 11th. 


KARL KILMAN FOR VIOLIN DEPARTMENT 


The Leefson-Hille Conservatory of 
Music, in the Weightman Building, has 
been reopened for the season, the follow- 
ing additions to the already notable fac- 
ulty being announced: Mrs. Florence 
Stuebgen, for normal training and kin- 
dergarten system; Martha Pettitt, in the 
piano department; Grace Graf and Karl 
Kalman, formerly professor of Helsing- 
fors Conservatory, Finland, and a former 
pupil of Ysaye, in the violin department, 
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Boston 


a) HE announcement is made that 
on September 29-30 and October 
2-3 the auction sale of seats for 
the Friday afternoon rehearsals 


and the Saturday night concerts of the 


Boston Symphony Orchestra will take 
place and all indications point to an in- 


creased price for these seats. 
miums have been increasing year after 
year. A large number of our local mu- 
sicians have returned from the country 
and everything presages a lively and suc- 
cessful musical season. 

Quite a number of musicians from 
foreign parts have arrived here and in- 
tend to make Boston their headquarters. 


WALKDEN A PUPIL OF BRODSKY 


A most accomplished and remarkable 
violinist, Mr. Vincent Walkden, a native 
of Massachusetts, has lately arrived 
from Manchester, England, where he 
has been studying under Aldolph Brod- 
sky, after having won the first prize, a 
gold medal, at the London Academy of 
Music. Mr. Walkden gave a private re- 
cital to a dozen musical friends and as- 
tonished and pleased them by his large 
pure tone and wonderful technique. He 
is a wonderfully equipped violinist and 
the unanimous opinion was that he will 
be able without much effort to hold his 
own with any of the younger vituosos 
who are before the public today. This 
may seem extreme praise, but I assure 
my readers that if they ever hear Mr. 
Walkden play they will say that it is de- 
served. 

A DELUGE OF VIOLINISTS 

Announcements are made that all the 
violinists who visited us last season will 
repeat their concerts this year, and so 
we will have the pleasure of listening 
again to Kreisler, Ysaye and the others. 
Last season Ysaye was handicapped by 
the poor accompaniment of the Boston 
Opera House Orchestra, and I doubt 
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very much whether he will risk it again 
this season. It seems to me that the ma- 
jority of people prefer hearing a violin- 
ist with piano accompaniment. It gives 
the instrument a better chance and its 
tonal qualities can be better judged than 
when accompanied by an orchestra which 
often overpowers the violin. 

FLONZALEYS TO COME TO JORDAN HALL 

The Flonzaley Quartette have an- 
nounced a series of three concerts, to be 
given at Jordan Hall on Thursday even- 
ings, December 4, January 29 and March 
12: 

BARLEBEN TO TRAVEL WITH SCOTNEY 

Mr. Carl Barleben, late first violin of 
the Symphony Orchestra, will travel next 
season with the Evaline Scotney Concert 
Company. Mr. Barleben is well known 
as one of our best violinists and bears a 
reputation in Europe as a virtuoso of the 
first rank. 

SECURES ANTHONY MAYER 

The Musicians Supply Company has 
secured the services of Mr. Anthony 
Mayer of Schonbash Poohemid as head 
repairer of their violin department. Mr. 
Mayer is the youngest of a long line of 
violin makers who have made violins in 
Schonbash for the last one hundred and 
fifty years. 

The list of soloists engaged for the 
coming season with the Boston Symph- 
ony Orchestra in Boston and in other ci- 
ties is one of the most select that has been 
appointed in years, and in this is in es- 
pecial accordance with the ideals of the 
management and of the present leader of 
the orchestra, Dr. Carl Muck. Nine art- 
ists have been appointed for Boston up to 
the present time. They are Geraldine 
Farrar, Elizabeth Boehm van Endert and 
Louise Homer, for singers; Carl Flesch 
and Fritz Kreisler, violinists; Ignace 
Paderewski, Josef Hofmann, Teresa Car- 
refio and Harold Bauer, pianists. 

Harvard. 
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Chicago 


SOLOISTS WITH THE ORCHESTRA FOR 
1913-14 

The official announcement of the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra gives promise 
of remarkable concerts during the season. 
We are to hear with the orchestra Pad- 
arewski, Ysaye, Kreisler, Thibaud, 
Plesch, .slezaky “Harold. Bauer; — Mime: 
Matzenauer, Mrs. Zeisler, Mr. Tramontt, 
Harry Weisbach, Hugo Kortschak, Stein- 
del and Gerardy. 


ULRICH ’S LIGHTNING TOUR 


Bernard Ulrich, business manager of 
the Chicago Opera, has just finished a 
lightning trip across our continent, hav- 
ing made Dallas, Tex., Los Angeles, San 
Prancisco;aneal salt elakes City.oW tal, 
and Denver, Colo., in a period of nine 
days, passing eight nights in a Pullman 
sleeper. The Western tour of the Chi- 
cago Opera will open in Dallas, Tex., 
March 5, thence to Los Angeles for a 
week and San Francisco for two weeks. 
Portland and the north coast cities will 
not be visited. On the return Denver 
will probably have four performances 
and Salt Lake City two, the Salt Lake 
performances being» contingent upon 
Denver. Mr. Ulrich reports the interest 
in grand opera as being very strong and 
the sale is most promising. 


ZUKOWSKY RESUMES TEACHING 


Alexander Zukowsky has returned to 
Chicago to reopen his studio in the Fine 
Arts building where he has classes on 
Monday and Thursday afternoons. Mr. 
Zukowsky is one of the valued members 
of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
founded by Theodore Thomas. 


r. WIGHT :- NEUMANN’ RETURNS 


I. Wight Neumann has just returned 
from his annual trip abroad and as usual 
he will present to the Chicago public 
many artists of the highest rank, and con- 


certs and recitals will be given by him 
every Sunday afternoon commencing 
October 12th and continuing until the 
middle of May. Artists new to Chicago 
to be heard under Mr. Neumann’s man- 
agement are Mme. Margarete Matze- 
nauer, contralto, of the Metropolitan Op- 
era Company; Mme. Ottilie Metzger, 
leading contralto of the Hamburg Opera, 
and Carl Flesch, the distinguished violin- 
ists 

Mme. Frances Alda, soprano, assisted 
by Frank LaForge, pianist, and Gutia Ca- 
sini, the young Russian ’cellist, will open 
the season on October 12th and then 
will come the following, almost all to be 
given at the Studebaker Theater; Helen 
Stanley, soprano of the Canadian Grand 
Opera Company, formerly with the Chi- 
cago Opera Company, assisted by Vera 
Barstow, violinist, and Harold O; Smith, 
accompanist, in recital Sunday afternoon, 
October 19th; Clarence Whitehill, basso, 
song recital, Sunday afternoon, October 
26th; Fanny Bloomfield Zeisler, annual 
piano recital, Sunday afternoon, Novem- 
ber 2d; the Paulist Choristers (Father 
W. J. Finn, musical director), concert, 
Sunday afternoon, November 9th; Josef 
Hofmann, piano recital, Sunday after- 
noon, November 16th; the Kneisel Quar- 
tet, three chamber music concerts, the 
first one Sunday afternoon, November 
23d; Mme. Rosa Olitzka, annual song 
recital, Sunday afternoon, November 
30th; Francis Macmillen, violin recital, 
Sunday afternoon, December 7th; Mme. 
Marie Rappold, soprano, song recital, 
Sunday afternoon, December 14th; joint 
recital, Simon Buchhalter, pianist, and 
Rudolph Engberg, basso, Sunday after- 
100n, December 21st; Mme. Teresa Car- 
reno, piano recital, Sunday afternoon, 
December 28th; Max Pauer, piano reci- 
tal, Sunday afternoon, January 4th; Carl 
Flesch, violin recital, Sunday afternoon, 
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OVIDE MUSIN’S 


VIOLI VIRTUOSO SCHOOL 


Recognized as the LEADING School of Violin Playing in the United States 


Mr. Musin brings to bear his supreme 
knowledge and experience as Teacher and Con- 
cert artist of 40 years’ standing, and imparts 
the innermost secrets of the art as only a 
master can. By reason of his long and inti- 
mate persona] association with Vieuxtemps, 
Wieniawski, Max Bruch, Brahms, Lalo, Saint 
Saens, and other contemporary celebrities, 
Ovide Musin is the only authority in America 
today aualified to teach the great Concertos 
and Violin Solos according to the authentic 
interpretations and classical traditions as 
handed to him by the composers themselves. 

Violinists unable to come to New York can 
receive instruction from this eminent Virtuoso 
and Professor without leaving their homes, 
through 


Ovide Musin’s Scientific Course of Lessons 
in Violin Playing by Correspondence 


In these lessons (indispensable to amateurs and professionals) Mr. Musin 
has concentrated every fundamental principle of violin-playing essential to 
the cultivation of tone, development of technic, and control of the bow. His 
special system considerably shortens the time ordinarily required to learn 
the violin and accomplishes remarkable results. Two Specimen Lessons 
in Tonal, Bowing or Technical—for $1.00 Special—will bear this out. 
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New Compositions for Violin 
(with Piano Acc.) 


Nightingale (brilliant concert number) 75c 


_ Extase (captivating valse lente)........ 75c 
Slumber Song (charming, effective)... 50c 
Melodrame (exceptional duet for two 

POM OG eR pee eT. pete <n Sees os 50c 


Mazurka Elegante (fascinating solo).. 60c 


Swan Song (a beatitiful tone picture) 
combined with the rythmical a la 


SEAVOLLE Se ee eae Ohad ah $1.00 
Prices Net 


These and others in New FREE 
Thematic Catalog 


OVIDE MUSIN’S VIRTUOSO SCHOOL OF VIOLIN 


51 West 76th Street Dept. V-3 NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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January 18th; Leo Slezak, song recital, 
Sunday afternoon, January 25th; Mr. 
and Mrs. David Mannes, sonata recital, 
Sunday afternoon, January 25th; Alma 
Gluck, song recital, Sunday afternoon, 
February Ist; Mischa Elman, violin re- 
cital, Sunday afternoon, February 8th; 
Mme. Schumann-Heink, song recital, 
Sunday afternoon, March 15th, at Or- 
chestra Hall; Mme. Ottilie Metzger, con- 
tralto, song recital, Sunday afternoon, 
March 22d; Mme. Matzenauer, song re- 
cital, Sunday afternoon, April 12th. 
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MR: KORTSCHAK COMES BACK. 


Mr. Hugo Kortschak will be seen oc- 
cupying the second chair in the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra this season. He 
has returned to his old position after a 
year spent in concertizing in Europe. Mr. 
Kortschak will be welcomed by his old 
pupils who will be glad to learn that he 
will spend a portion of his time in teach- 
ing. His studio is in the Fine Arts Build- 
ing. 

——— 4 4 ke ___— 
PROFESSOR SEBALD RETURNS. 


Professor Alexander Sebald has re- 
turned to Chicago after one year’s ab- 
sence in Europe. During his absence he 
concertized in Berlin, London, Paris, Vi- 
enna, Wurtzburg, Geneva, Hamburg and 
other cities. One of the honors conferred 
upon him was the first of last March 
when he played in the presence of Furst 
Zu Lippe Detmoldt, and the state minis- 
ter conferred upon him the honorary de- 
prec Ol Flere LOressonep Le Wiaisic. © to- 
fessor Sebald has opened a studio in the 
Auditorium Building, where he will de- 
vote part of his time to teaching. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA TO CONTINUE 

After several weeks of quiet but per- 
sistent effort, practically sufficient guar- 
antors have come forward to insure the 
permanency of the Pittsburgh Festival 
Orchestra, Carl Bernthaler, conductor, 
throughout the Fall and Winter season. 
This announcement was made by S. J. 
McCracken, who, with Frank W. Rudy, 
will manage the orchestra season. The 
concerts will be held at Carnegie Music 
Hall, the orchestra for the Pittsburgh 
concerts to be increased to forty men. 

It is planned to use Pittsburgh solo- 
ists mainly at these entertainments. Some 
also may be secured from out of town, 
but the idea is to give the concerts as 
much Pittsburgh color as possible. The 
management during the last week has 
made arrangements to give concerts at 
Oakmont, Beaver Falls, Sewickley, Cora- 
opolis, Greensburg, Johnstown and else- 
where, these being all nearby towns. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 

CHANGES IN EUROPEAN CONSERVATORY. 

The European Conservatory of Music 
enters its fourteenth season with two new 
faculty members. Julius Zech, who suc- 
ceeds Arthur Conradi as violin instruc- 
tor, is a native of Trier, Germany, and a 
graduate of the Imperial Music School 
of. Annaberg, near Berlin. Robert) L: 
Paul will instruct in harmony and com- 
position. _He is a graduate of the Pea- 
body Conservatory and holds a teacher’s 
certificate from the Virgil Clavier Piano 
School of New York. The other mem- 
bers of the faculty of the European Con- 
servatory are Director J. Henri Wein- 
reich, piano; Clifton F. Davis, vocal, and 
Loraine Holloway, organ. 


IP. rotessor Alexander Sebald 8] hudita 


VIOLIN VIRTUOSO AND 


TEACHER 


431 Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 
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CINCINNATI 


Never in the history of the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra has the organiza- 
tion faced a season so full of promise as 
the coming one, under the direction of 
Dr. Ernst Kunwald. Among several of 
its assets which will make this condition 
possible is the efficient group of new play- 
ers who will join the orchestral ranks at 
the opening of the season. They include 
I. Schnitzler, formerly with the Boston 
Symphony and concertmaster with the 
Metropolitan Opera; J. Culp, formerly 
first violinist with the Thomas Orchestra ; 
E. Pack, second concertmaster with the 
St. Louis Symphony; A. Cappabianca, 
recently from Europe, who will join the 
ranks of the first violins; Walter Cotton, 
who was with the orchestra several years 
ago and who will join the second violins ; 
Leroy Schwab, ’cellist, formerly with the 
Chicago opera, and S. Elkins, bass, for- 
merly with the Boston Symphony. 

The list of soloists is also an unusually 
strong one. Newcomers: Carl Flesh, the 
violinist, and the contralto, Margarete 
Matzenauer. The others are Fritz Kries- 
ler, Josef Hofmann, Teresa Carrefio, 
Harold Bauer, Julia Culp, and, of the lo- 
cal soloists, Dr. Kunwald, who will play 
the Third Beethoven Concerto and the 
Handel Concerto “Grosso” in B minor; 
Emil Heermann, the concertmaster, who 
will play the Brahms violin concerto, and 
Julius Sturm, the first ’cellist, who will 
play the Saint-Saens Concerto in A M1- 
nor. 
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MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Seven concerts will be given during the 
season by the Milwaukee Musical So- 
ciety, according to plans formulated at 
its last meeting. This series will be given 
by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 


OUR CATALOGS 
WILL SAFELY 
m GUIDE YOU 
ALCVEREE 


AUG.GEMUNDER & SONS 
42 EAST 23 ST. NEW YORK 


VIOLINS sent for trial 


{Repaired and Exchanged 
Send for our STRING LIST and sample copy of 


=a THE VIOLIN WORLD -...,, 
42 East 23rd Street, New York 
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Hans Tietgen 


VIOLIN MAKER 
12 West Fortieth St., NEW YORK 


AVE you tried my-G strings 
used and endorsed by 
Ysaye and all great artists. 


CHAS. F. ALBERT 


205 S. 9th Street, 
Interesting Catalogue Sent Free. 


The Nemusier Method 


will correct all weaknesses of the left hand. Prof. 
Sevcik says, ‘“‘It is very useful, and answers well 
the aim for which it is designed.’’ The renowned 
violinist, Bernhardt Listemann, writes, ‘“‘I know 
of nothing that will build up the left hand so well. 
Every violinist ought to use it.”’ 


Write for a trial offer and convince yourself. 


NEMUSIER METHOD CO. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


founded by Theodore Thomas, and will 
be under the management of a committee 
consisting of H. C. Schranck, A. J. 
Lindemann, Gustave F. Riedel, Max 
Griebsch, Hans A. Koenig and Secretary 
R. Koebner. 


Two fine old 
For Sale "Cellos, for- 
merly owned by artist. 


THE VIOLIN SHOP 
59 East Adams Street CHICAGO 
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When David Popper Rebuked Liszt 


Among the anecdotes told about the | 


late David Popper is an interesting one 
relating to Liszt. It is well known that 
many of the pages attributed to Liszt 
were really written by the Princess Sayn- 
Wittgenstein. The most flagrant instance 
was the inserting by her, in one of his 
books, of some pages attacking the Jews, 
and advising their deportation in a body 
to Palestine. Liszt was greatly annoyed 
at this, for such sentiments were entirely 
foreign to his character, and many of his 
best friends were Jews; among them, 
David Popper, the famous violoncellist. 
Not long after the appearance of the 
book referred to Popper made a call on 
Liszt, who was delighted to see him, and 
Heed when he came, and where NG was 
going. “I am on the way to Palestine, 
dear master, in accordance with your 
wishes,” was the prompt answer. 
Bae 
Elman Took a Chance 

When Mischa Elman arrived at Kam- 
nitz for his recent recital he hailed a con- 
Veyarice at fire: Station, and requested to 
besdtiven tothe concert room, = Not a 
bit of good—the house has been sold out 
this last fortnight,’ retorted the driver. 
> ihat iserather-awkwatd,, replicd=the 
young violinist. “But never mind—drive 
me there all the same. I'll take my chance 
about getting in.” 


bee 
Ludwig Englander Completing New 
Operetta 

Ludwig Englander, the veteran Vien- 
nese composer, who returned to New 
York from Europe a few weeks ago, 
after an absence of several years, is put- 
ting the finishing touches upon an oper- 
etta founded on a romantic [’rench tale. 
The work has not yet been given a title. 


The score is written in symphonic fash- 
ion with various themes symphonically 
developed. Mr. Englander is the com- 
poser of thirty-three operettas, comic 
operas and musical comedies, many of 
which attained popularity in this country 
during the composer’s ten years’ resi- 
dence here up to the time of his return 
to Austria several years ago. 

4 aE 
Busoni Becomes Conseraeay Direc- 
tor 

Ferruccio Busoni will this month take 
up his duties as director of the Conserva- 
tory at Bologna. It has been announced 
that he will have charge of the symphony 
concerts started by Giuseppe Martucci, 
with an orchestra of no less than ninety 
ae 


ay 
New Humperdinck Opera 
Prof. Engelbert Humperdinck, the 


composer of “Hansel und Gretel” and 
‘“Konigskinder,” is at work on .a new 
opera dealing with the life and times of 
Field Marshal Blucher, the man whom 
all patriotic Germans assert was the real 
hero of the battle of Waterloo. The work 
is so far advanced that the first perform- 
ance may take place in the present year, 
probably at the Royal Opera in Berlin. 
The libretto was written by Robert 
Misch. 


Ha 
Weingartner May Accept Offer to Be- 
come Permanent Conductor in 
Boston 

It was rumored in Boston on Wednes- 
day that Felix Weingartner will prob- 
ably accept an offer. made to him by 
Henry Russell to become a permanent 
conductor at the Boston Opera. House 
after next Spring, when his contract with 
the Vienna Philhar monic Society expires,, 
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While these collections comprise a splendid course in violin study, ideally graded, the com- 
pilers had in mind only a desire to supply the violinist who plays good music because he 
likes it with all his favorite numbers at a nominal price. 


THE MOST POPULAR The Most Popular Violin Pieces 


VIOLIN PIECES ‘THE 29 numbers in this splendid book, including Angel’s Serenade, Sextet from Lucia, 
Sohne eae ; Melody in F,, Mignon, Spring Song, Traumerei, Valse Bleue, ete., will prove especially 
us Inviting to those violinists whose musical attainments are moderate, because each number is 
arranged in the first position. 


The Most Popular Selections for Violin and Piano, Volume 1. 


OLIGHTLY more difficult than Violin pieces is this collection of 27 numbers which is 
arranged by Eugene Gruenberg in the first and third positions. Containing such numbers 
as Alpine Maiden’s Dream, Asa’s Death, from Peer Gynt; Berceuse from Jocelyn; Hungarian 
Dance by Brahms; Last Dream of the Virgin, Massenet; Melody by Paderewski; Nocturne 
by Chopin; Song. Without Words, Tschaikowski; The Swan, etc. This book will prove equally 
popular with the aspiring amateur and ambitious student. 


» The Most Popular Selections for Violin and Piano, Volume 2. THE MOST POPULAR 
j sl the player who has attained a modicum of proficiency and enjoys the playing of good VIOLIN AND PIANO 


numbers of moderate difficulty, this book is recommended. The contents include A La 
‘Bien Aimee by Schutte; La Reveuse, De Beriot; Hymn to St. Cecilia, Gounod; Menuetto, 
Beethoven; Moto Perpetuo, Gruenberg; Humoreske, Dvorak; Air, Goldmark; Berceuse, Rossini; 
and iy other equally meritorius numbers. 


Each volume with piano accompaniment, sent postpaid to any ad- 
dress for 50 cents. Regular price, 75 cents. 


Teachers may obtain one introductory copy for examination pur- 
poses, of each book with piano acc. for $1.25. 


_HINDS, NOBLE & ELDREDGE, Publishers, 15-19 West 15th Street Neg York : City 


Francis Macmillen, Efram Zimbailist, ae ox 
Leon Sametini, Nicoline Zedeler, New Publications New Publications 


1 1 Standard Graded Material for th 
Albin Steindel the 


and other famous violinists are playing Vi I O Ie IN 


GC: ‘e-relr FOUR BOOKS, BY 
Five Compositions for nee fg anal 


Violin and Piano, by Comprising Standard Etudes and Studies ar- 


ranged and selected in progressive order 


@ 
from tl k f the best violi : 
Maurice Goldblatt from the works of the best violin composers, 


“Meditation” ‘‘Danceof the Sylphs’’ ‘‘Avowal’ Preparatory Exercises thru_all keys. 
‘ ; % ae, . Preparatory Violin School for Beginners, 
“Bourree in A minor’ ‘‘Forest Magic’’ (in 7/4 time) Opal e Bb kpelicnne actrees 75c net 


persue ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT A Systematic Course of Carefully Graded 


Elementary Exercises and Melodious Pieces. 
Rete A. LL. MU. S21-C STORES The A-string used first. 
.Graded Material in the First Position, Op. 
LIB AB RO ar te he ne ciate f aue deer cts $1.00 net 
For the further Development of Fluency in 


Vid LIN TRICK SOLOS the Fundamentals of this Position. 
4! Preparatory Position Studies, Op. 11, Bk. 
With Piano Acc ] one tense ees ierepeleyevevey eyes) sis = mo GOCE - $1.00 net 
+ k t tas t 1 
‘“MOCKING BIRD’’.............. $0.50 © pee Rie nC eee Ce ge tars 
‘“SMEDITATION’’................. .25 Advanced Position Studies, Op. 11, Bk. 4, 
“BERCEUSE SLAV:’............ 25 | alla arora reid MECHA $1.00 net 
Postpaid Providing a Thorough Course to overcome 
G. H. SCHUSTER MUSIC CO., 34 Main Sireat, Salt Lake City, Utah Position difficulties. 
ac Preparatory Violin Studies for the Beginner 
yaa arte VWiebe tipo srtrerciatenetene $1.00 net 


These studies are based upon the beginner’s 
needs. The easy finger relationship has been 
carefully dealt with, little exercises and folk 


Piano Solo, Band. Orchestra Mandolin 
Guitar, Banjo or Music Book 


YOUR COMPOSITION se. 


COMPOSERS SEND YOUR MANUSCRIPTS songs together with piano and violin ac- 
We arrange, make music plates, and print music of all kinds, companiment make them interesting and tend 
secure copyrights, etc. ESTIMATES CHEERFULLY GIVEN. to develop a musical taste. 
Our motto, “Once a customer, always a customer.” Corres- : 
pondence solicited. References, any Chicago Publisher. Gamble Hinged Music Co. - Chicago 
| § TALBOT & C0 MUSIC ENGRAVERS AND PRINTERS Publishers and Dealers 
.U. sy Office 105 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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HMarion Bauer 


Composer 


“Up the Oklawaha”’ 


A tone picture for violin 
dedicated to Maud Powell 
and used on her programs 


EVELYN CRAWFORD 


Special Accompanist to Violinists 
TRIOS— SALON WORK 


172 West 72nd St. - NEW YORK 


George Hrusa 
Violin Virtuoso 


Graduate of the Pragu 
Conservatory of Music. 1955 So. Kedzie Av. 
CHICAGO. 


THE VIOLIN TEACHER’S GUIDE 
(115 pp.) 

A graded and classified lust of Violin Music selected 

from the publications andimportations of G. Schirmer 

and The Boston Music Co. 


Sent to any address free of charge 


Postage three cents 


G. SCHIRMER (Inc.), 3 EF. 43d St.. NEW YORK 


The Art of Paganini 
(Continued from page 16) 


on his face. An Italian friend, who spent 
the last hours with him, says: “On the 
last night of his existence he appeared 
unusually tranquil. He had slept a little; 
when he awoke he requested that the cur- 
tains of his bed should be drawn, so that 
he could contemplate the moon, which at 
its full was advancing calmly in the im- 
mensity of the heavens. Stretching forth 
his hands toward his enchanted violin— 
to the faithful companion of his travels, 
to the magician which had robbed care 
of its stings—he sent to heaven, with 
its last sounds, the last sigh of a lite 
which had been all melody.” 

The great man died on May 27, 1840. 
His remains were not allowed interment 
by the Bishop of Nice, Monsignor An- 
tonio Galvano, because Paganini had 
died without receiving the last rites of 
the church. The greatness of the genius 
was as nothing compared to the mere be- 
lief of the man. The friends of Paganini, 
in their efforts to have the bishop recon- 
sider his decision, succeeded after five 
years of controversy, when the remains 
were finally brought to the Villa Cajona 
and interred in the village church. 

His compositions are full of originality, 
particularly the two concertos. Great, 
and master works in every sense, are the 
“24 Capriccios”’ for violin. They are 
short and concise in form, but possess 
such a pronounced character, and docu- 
ment a source of such inexhaustible tech- 
nical possibilities, that all that has been 
written since on the high-grade technique 
plan simply pales before this work. Gen- 
ius is here, pure and simple. 

None of Paganini’s concert pieces indi- 
cate the interpretation they received by 
the composer. Although not, in a certain 
sense, allowing us the full benefit, they 
have opened to us an infinitely great hori- 
zon in the mastery of mechanical matters 
and requirements, which are as indispen- 
sable to a modern violinist of talent and 
ambition as the Wagnerian orchestra is 
to an ambitious composer. 
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PUPILS ACCEPTED. 


FIDDLE STRINGS 
ihe HE excellences of the Gemunder 


fal § art violins are tastefully set 
RK} forth in an artistic booklet is- 
= sued by Mr. August Gemunder 
of the House of August Gemunder & 
Sons, 42 East 23rd St., New York City. 

Mr. Gemunder established the business 
in the United States in 1846 and since 
that date the House of Gemunder has 
constantly added to its reputation until 
at the present day it is known and es- 
teemed wherever the violin is recognized 
as the supreme instrument of human in- 
genuity for the expression of the highest 
flights of human feeling. 

The booklet itself is one of the most 
attractive we have seen for some time, 
with cover in brown and gold. The 
frontispiece in an excellent picture of the 
founder, Mr. August Gemunder, and the 
title page an artistic, allegorical represen- 
tation of minor and major as interpreted 
through the violin. Within are numer- 
ous illustrations of Gemunder violins ar- 
ranged according to the special models, 
as well as numerous testimonials from 
leading artists from all parts of the music 
world. By writing to Mr. Gemunder, 42 
East 23rd St., New York, you can obtain 
a copy of this interesting book. 


Mr. Frederick A. Horn, the violin 
maker of Loami, IIll., has issued a neat 
and interesting little booklet entitled, 
“Modern Violins.” Its foreword, “It 1s 
not a question of how much you pay, but 
what you get for-your money,” has, like 
the booklet itself, a message for all in- 
terested in violins. The bargain instinct 
is so common that we are prone to forget 
that real value, regardless of cost, is the 
one essential of a satisfactory purchase. 


HUGO KORTSCHA K 


Available for Concerts, Recitals and Musicals 


718 Fine Arts Bldg. 


CHICAGO 
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YOU R Is your music on top of 
the piano or stored in a 
Cabinet on shelves? Are 


MUSIC cabinet on sieves? 
OUu-oblte¢ed-tochunt 
ROOM Hecate Sony Aaron ty 


pile of music to find the piece you want? 


Tindale Music Cabinets 


keep your music where you can al- 
ways find it— where each piece is 
always at your fingers end when you 
want to use it. 


Tindale Cabinets are 
beautiful pieces of fur- 
niture, constructed on 
simple, artistic lines, 
and made in Mahog- 
any or Oak. 


PRICES $15.00 UPWARD 


You can use one while 
paying for it. 


Portfolio of Designs, No. 14, “=<: 
sent free on request. % 


ee oe 
Tindale Cabinet Co., One West Sith street 
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ALMA B. CONROY 


TEA SHOP 
150 WEST 57th STREET 


Near Carnegie Hall 


HOMELIKE MEALS 


‘¢ Men Feel at Home Here, too’’ 


Zoellner Quartet 


Manager HARRY CULBERTSON 
Fine Arts Building CHICAGO 
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PETROWITSCH BISSING 
RUSSIAN VIOLINIST 
Artistic Violin Instruction 
Author of celebrated ‘‘Synthetical Violin Technic”’ 
(Former Sevcik Pupil) 

500 Kimball Hall CHICAGO 


Send for Booklet. 


i CALLOW 


VIOLINIST 
606 KIMBALL HALL 


ZUKOWSKY VIOLIN SCHOOL 


Studio: 619 Fine Arts Building 


& 
L 
E 
x 
A Member Theodore Thomas Orchestra 
N 
D 
E 
R 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Soloist with Philharmonic Orchestra at Dresden 
Prague and Chicago 


For Concert Engagements Address 


MARTIN FRANK, 420 Fine Arts Bldg. 


ALEXANDER LEHMANN’S 
@ VIOLIN SCHOOL #2 


Catalog sent 


on application Suite 718 Fine Arts Bldg. , CHICAGO 


— 


:BECKER 


Violinist 
Columbia School of Music, Chicago 


MAX I. FISCHEL 


SOLO VIOLINIST 
AND TEACHER 


610 Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ill. 
RITTMEISTER 


VIOLINIST 


Northwestern Conservatory of Music, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Mr. Horn’s booklet contains some 
bright little essays on the violin from his 
own pen, as well as testimonials and illus- 
trations. It will be sent free to all teach- 
ers, students or artists who write to him 
at Loami, Ill. 
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John Friedrich & Bro..of 279 Fifth 
Ave., New York, is sending out an illus- 
trated brochure of the rare old violins, 
violas and cellos which adorn his shop. 
Mr. Friedrich. has been known to the 
violin world for thirty years or more, 
and his collection during this period, 
while rapidly changing all the time, has 
always been one of surpassing interest to 
lovers of old instruments. Mr. Friedrich 
modestly describes some of his own crea- 
tions in the last few pages of the booklet, 
which offer an added interest to those 
players with whom the word “old”: is by 
no means synonymous with perfection. 

The booklet has many illustrations of 
old violins, “done in brown,” and will be 
sent to all who ask for it. He will also 
send the popular student work, “Shall I 
go to Europe to Study,” by Franz Wilc- 
zek, postpaid, for one dollar. The edi- 
tions of both brochure and book is lim- ~ 
ited, so early application is advisable. 
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Ottumwa, Iowa, is the home of the 
popular violins designed and made by 
Joseph Collingwood. In a booklet re- 
cently issued, and which contains besides 
pictures of himself and his son Drew, the 
cellist, numerous illustrations of Colling- 
wood violins, Mr. Collingwood describes 
at length his theories of tone building in 
the violin and demonstrates how these 
theories have been applied with such a 
measure of success as must be gratifying 
to one so thoroughly devoted. to the 
modern violin as the highest type of ve- 
hicle for human expression. The book 
will be prized by many, and can be se- 
cured by writing to Mr. Collingwood 
and asking him to favor you with a copy. 
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John Markert & Company, 33 West 
8th street, New York, have just issued 
their wholesale catalogue. The firm is 
well known as dealers and makers of vio- 
fins, and the catalogue contains: the 
wholesale prices of John Markert, Mas- 
ter violins, violas, ’cellos and double 
basses; in fact, everything pertaining to 
violins, such as strings, bridges, tail- 
pieces, pegs and mutes, is catalogued. 
The catalogue contains forty-eight pages 
with illustrations of the various neces- 
sities of this business. 

By having one of these catalogues one 
can select a desirable instrument by num- 
ber. There are also instrument cases, 
music satchels and rolls as well as ‘music 
stands. The catalogue states that ‘In se- 
lecting this catalogue we have brought to 
our assistance our years of experience 
as practical violin and bow makers and 
repairers. We have carefully canvassed 
the entire field, and selected the one ar- 
ticle of each grade that appealed to us as 
the best value for the money.” 
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Mr. Boothe af the Boothe Knoslip Vio- 
lin Pad has received some very flattering 
letters from violinists and dealers in vio- 
lin accessories regarding the success of 
his ingenious device. According to Mr. 
Boothe that prejudice with which some 
artists are inclined to view any attach- 
ment to their instrument, is rapidly giv- 
ing way in the face of the wonderful 
freedom given to the left hand by its use. 
The Boothe pad is a form of support that 
while it does away with the ordinary chin 
rest, enables the performer to hold his 
instrument in perfect position without 
f@ieeaid Of his left hand. ‘The device. is 
so ingeniously constructed that it weighs 
but two ounces and is less exposed to 
view than the ordinary chin rest when 
the violin is correctly held. Mr. Boothe 
is making an unusual offer of ten days 
free trial to all members of the profes- 
ston. His address is- Suite 504, 203 
South Dearborn St., Chicago. 


MARY DENNISON GAILEY 
VIOLINIST 


122 West 49th St. NEW YORK CITY 


JOSEPH T. OHLHEISER 
Teacher of the Violin 


Suite 730-31 Fine Arts Bldg, Chicago 


BERNHARD LISTEMANN 


Violin Soloist and Teacher of 


Advanced Pupils 


Studios 519 Fine Arts Bldg.— yoqnesdays and Sat- 


Residence: 611 Fullerton Av., Chicago 


Emanuel Ondricek 


216 Huntington Ave. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Edna Minor - 


Solo Violinist and Teacher 
266 W. ZIst St., NEW YORK CITY 


Melvin Martinson 
Violin Solotst and Teacher 


Studio: 411 Kimball Hall, 


Residence, 11739 Wallace St. Chicago 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Ann Arbor, Michigan Albert A. Stanley, Director 
Highest standards; Faculty 30 expert musicians; Concerts by 
world’s artists; May Festival four days; Faculty concerts; 
Splendid Violin department; Symphony orchestra of fifty 
players. Send for illustrated calender. 


CHARLES A, SINK, Secretary 310 Maynard Street. 
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Professional Directory 


Violin Makers, Dealers, Etc. 


ALBERT, Charles F., 205 S. 9th St., Phil- 
Sadelphia Pa: 


BOOTHE KNOSLIP VIOLIN PAD, 
504, 203 South Dearborn St. 


BRYANT, O. H., 250 Huntington Ave., Bos- 


ton, Mass. 

BRETCH, B. S., 205 W. ist St., Oswego, 
INF 3Ye 

COPLAND, J. N., & CO., 63 E. Adams St., 
Chicago. 


DITSON, OLIVER, CO., 150 Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. 


FARLEY, CHARLES EMERY, 780 Broad- 
way, Everett, Mass. 


FLECHTER, VICTOR S&., 500 5th Av., 
New York City. 


FRIEDRICH, JOHN, & BRO., 279 5th Av., 
New York City. 


GEMUNDER, AUGUST, & SONS, 42 E. 
23d St., New York City. 


GOSS, WALTER 6&., Room 316, 218 Tre- 
mont St., Boston, Mass. 


HORN, FREDERICK A., Loami, III. 


HORVATH, JULIUS D., 1037 Third Ave., 
New York City. 


HOWE, ELIAS, COMPANY, 88 Court St., 
Boston, Mass. 


JENKINS, J. W., SONS MUSIC CO., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


KINNEY, EDWARD, 242 Worthington 
St., Springfield, Mass. 


KNOPF, H. R., 119 E. 23d St., New York 
Citye 

KRETZSCHMAR, H. A., 21 E. Van Buren 
St., Chicago. 

LEWIS, WM., & SON, 225 S. Wabash Av., 
Chicago. 


LUNDH, JACOB O., 920 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


LYON & HEALY, Wabash and Adams, 
Chicago. 


Nicolett Av., 


MARKERT, JOHN, & CO., 33 W. 8th St., 
New York City. 


MUSICIANS’ SUPPLY CO., 62 Lagrange 
St., Boston, Mass. 


PATTERSON, J. W., Box 118, Chicago. 


PFEIFFER, S&., 1368-70 Broadway, New 
York. 

RADER, CLAUDE, 507 Studio Bldg., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

ROOT, E. T., & SONS, 1529 E. 55th St., 
Chicago. 


SCHMIDT BROS. COMPANY, 308 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland, O. 


STEVENS, CHARLES B., La Crosse, Wis. 
TERRELL, W. H., Clyde, North Carolina. 


TIETGEN, HANS, 12 W. 40th St., New 
York City. 


TINDALE CABINET CO., 1 W. 34th St., 
New York City. 


ULBRICH-TATTER, 11926 S. Halsted St., 
Chicago. 


WAGNER & GEORGE, 1000 Steinway 
Hall, Chicago. 


WILDMAN, L. P., Box 396 Danbury, Conn. 
Publishers. 


BAUER, MARION, New York, N. Y. 


BREITKOPF & HAERTEL, 24 W. 20th 
St., New York City. 


DITSON, OLIVER, CO., 150 Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. 

FISCHER, J. & BRO., 7-11 Bible House, 
New York City. 


GAMBLE-HINGED MUSIC CO., 67 E. 
Van Buren St., Chicago. 


HINDS, NOBLE & ELDREDGE, 15-19 
West 15th St., New York City. 


eegerinleneg PUBLISHING CO., Lincoln 
ebr. 


SCHUSTER, G. H., MUSIC CO., 34 Main 
St., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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SUMMY, CLAYTON F., 64 East Van Bu- 
ren St., Chicago. 


VIOLINIST PUBLISHING CO., 
Wabash Av., Chicago. 


431 S. 


Virtuosi and Teachers. 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 623 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


BIELITZKY, JOSEPH, 1238 No. Clare- 
mont Av., Chicago, Ill. 


BISSING, PETROWITSCH, 
Hall, Chicago. 


CALLOW, GUY, 
cago. 


CRAWFORD, EVELYN, 172 W. 
New York. 


500 Kimbail 


606 Kimball Hall, Chi- 


m2nd St. 


FINNEY VIOLIN STUDIOS, 3200 Logan 
Blvd., Chicago. 


FISCHEL, MAX lI., 
Chicago. 


FOERSTEL, EDMUND, St. Paul Sym- 
phony Orchestra, St. Paul, Minn. 


GAILEY, MARY DENNISON, 122 W. 
49th St., New York City. 


GOLDBLATT, MAURICE H., Chicago 
Musical College, Chicago. 


HOEVEL, HEINRICH, 49 South Eighth 
St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


HRUSA, GEORGE, 1955 S. Kedzie Av., 


610 Fine Arts Pldg., 


Chicago. 

KORTSCHAK, HUGO, 718 Fine Arts 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

LISTEMANN, BERNHARD, 5319 Fine 
Arts Bldg., Chicago. 

MARTINSON, MELVIN, 411 Kimball 
Hall, Chicago. 

MICHAELIS, RALPH, 61 Auditorium 
Bldg., Chicago. 

MINOR, EDNA, 266 W. 71st St., New York 
City. 

MUELLER, EMANUEL, Coe College 


Conservatory, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


OHLHEISER, JOSEPH T., 
Bldg., Chicago. 


719 Fine Arts 


ONDRICEK, EMANUEL, 246 Huntington 


Ave., Boston, Mass. 


RITTMEISTER, HEINRICH, The Leam- 
ington, Minneapolis, ‘Minn. 


SEBALD,ALEXANDER, 81 
Bidew Chicaso. Uh 


Auditorium 


ZOELLNER QUARTET, c/o Harry Cul- 
bertson, Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago. 


ZUKOWSKY, ALEXANDER, 
Bldg., Chicago. 


Fine Arts 


Conservatories. 


BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
Auditorium Tower, Chicago. 


BRYANT, LEO C., 248 No. Lawrence Ave., 
Wichita, Kansas. 


LEHMANN’S VIOLIN SCHOOL, Fine 
Arts Bldg., Chicago. . 


MUSIN, OVIDE, VIRTUOSO SCHOOL 
OF VIOLIN, 51 W. 76th St. New 
York City. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC, Boston, Mass. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY, 
Boston, Mass. 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Music Printing. 


SCHIRMER, G., Dept. P., 3 East 43rd St., 
New York City. 


TALBOT, H. S., & CO., 
St., Chicago. 


105 S. Dearborn 
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Specialization in Hand Development 

BY He VOSTROVe ICY 
(Continued from page 18) 
a method which, while conserving 
the vigor and quality of the player’s mus- 
cles, will apply exactly enough, and no 
more than enough power to overcome the 
resistance to development offered by any 
part of the hand. This is the Ostrovsky 
apparatus. 

The general inability to separate the 
fingers sufficiently from each other is a 
grave hindrance to the acquisition of 
fluent violin, piano, or ’cello technique. 
As the webs between the fingers are very 
seldom sufficiently wide, the extension 


of these membranes is imperatively nec- 


essary in order to promote digital inde- 
pendence in the hands. Fig. 1 is a re- 
production of a photograph of this func- 
tion of the Ostrovsky apparatus. 

By this exercise the joints are loosened, 
the ligaments stretched, and the resilience 
of the cartilage in the joints increased. 
The resultant lengthening of the fingers 
is of the utmost benefit to small hands. 

The tight and thick palmar covering 
of many hands must ‘be stretched and 
loosened so as to permit the increase of 
the lift of the fingers from the knuckle 
joints. This is the most important finger 
action in the technique of any instrument, 
and any lack of independence in this di- 
rection is an enormous hindrance to the 
development of technique. Fig. 2 illus- 
trates this function of the apparatus. 

The inequality of the fingers can only 
be overcome by special exercises for the 
weakest ones. No. effectual development 
of the muscle controlling finger can be at- 
tained until the joint has been flexed, the 
membrane on each side of, and the 
palmar covering beneath, the finger have 
been extended. When this has been ac- 
complished the strength and independ- 
ence of the finger and its controlling 
muscles can be cultivated and enormously 
increased. 

The Ostrovsky apparatus, however, 
does more than develop the fingers. 
There are innumerable combinations of 


exercises by which not only the whole 
hand can be developed, but also the wrist 
and the muscles of the forearm. 

4 A 
What Music Does For Us 


There is a certain member of Con- 
gress, a lover of music, who had the 
misfortune not long ago to encounter 
an unresponsive listener in the person 
cf a colleague from a Missouri town. 

The music lover had been expatia- 
ting upon the beauties of Puccini's 
Madame Butterfly which he had just 
heard, when he observed his friend 


yawning. 
The music lover was hurt. “Look 
here, John,’ asked he, “don’t you 


think, matter-of-fact person that you 
are, that music is of some practical 
benefit in lite?” * 
“Judging of the portraits I have seen 
of eminent musicians, especially pian- 
ists,’ replied the other Congressman, 
“] should say that it keeps the hair 
from falling out.” 
k qk —_— 
Oh, My! 
She cannot use the sewing machine, 
It makes her feet so tired; 
Of course she can’t walk Tommeme 
block, 
That’s why the coachman’s hired; 
But you should see how she can bow 
Her imitation Strad, 
It makes the neighbors swear, —! 
(so-so), 
And call her music mad. 
ee 
Nearly So 
Hix—“Ts he a finished musician 2” 
Dix—*‘Well, he came near being one 
last night. The neighbors. chased nen 
nearly ten blocks.” 


| 
The Point of View 
The Music Teacher—Johnny is im- 
proving daily in his violin playing. 
Johnny’s Mother (gratified)—Is that 
so? We didn’t know whether he was im- 
proving or we were just getting more 
used to it. 
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GET POSTAL PHOTOS OF 


Your F avorite Artists 


FMUACH of us idealizes one or more of the oeat players of 
~~ our loved instrument and are eager to have some con- » 
§ crete reminders of them in our homes or studios. Few 
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By NE 
Sreexres things are so filled with inspiration for us as the face of 
a master who has covered the whole field of the violin success- i 
fully, and whom we gladly follow over ‘the same ae me some- 
times indifferent success. _ | 


These are ‘platinotype pictures, 3 316 x 514 inches, suitable 
for framing; beautiful, lifelike Photos imported, and copies of 
purenHe AES extant. | 


Price, 5 cents each; a0 cents : a dozen | 


ue 
COMPOSERS» 


eee Ly. yon Schumann, Rob. 


Bull, Ole J. 


_ VIOLINISTS AND ’CELLISTS 
‘Paganini, N. 


Dvorak, Ant. _ _ Strauss, Rich. Burmester, Willy Powell, Maud 
_ Ernst, E. W. ‘Tschaikowsky, P >, Carri, Ferd. Sarasate, P. de 
| Kreutzer, Conrad Viotti, J. P. "Elman, Mischa Sauret, Emil 
Lalo, Ed. © Wagner, Rich. = Hall, Marie = Schradieck, Henry © 
ao Fr.  Weingartner, Fel. Hair, Carl ‘Spiering, Theo. 
Reta | | _ Hekking, A. — Spohr, Louis 
Ag _. Heermann, Hugo Stradivarius, Ant. 
CONDUCTORS | Hubay, Jeno. § Thompson, C. 
eee Joachim, Jos. Vieuxtemps, Henry 
aes | Fiedler, vee -Saranoff, Ww. Kreisler, Fritz Wieniawski, Henry 
{il Mahler, ea) Seidl, Anton © Kubelik, J. Wilhelmj, Aug. 


| Nikisch, Arth. Stock, Frederick  Listemann, Ber. Ysaye, Eng. 
_ Nikisch, Arth.  Stokovsky, Leop. Marteau, Henry Zoellner Quartet 
| (with Orchestra) Thomas, Theo. Mukle, May | Zukowsky, ae 
| picitery Dr. Th. cums A. Musin, Ovide - ; : 


a THE VIOLINIST PUBLISHING COMPANY 


ee South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


the didinborshed violinist and composer, Wich conduct of £ the a 
: \ Chicago Symphony. Orchestra, has just completed - : Bi ee Ae ON Et 
‘six PIECES FOR YOUNG VIOLINISTS fT 
ee _ With Piano Accompaniment Ly asia gt 20! oer Oa Av 
Try these ‘Selections hag the Six Pieces) a eat: ED S ZS Ms ey Peat 
: From * “Russian Folk Song” Dialer simran tai * ng a ty eo eon ey 
ay Blessase Be 


from the Composer ey 

ie - 2 OO VOT 
Ae Tees six little ee have | 
: ‘been written with a view of | 


= 


filling a part of a very large | neg- ae 
lected space in the violin litera- Te 


ture: for beginners.” Lee Lene eof 


‘Thee solos leave been fee. 
in the first ‘position. ‘Atten- 
| tion has been given to Tone, | | 
: Technic and Rhythm, three | 

) virtues” of the violinist, two of 


which ne rw ide neg- 
lected.” ete 


From ™ "Gosinen! Folt Sons” 
bon Jemma a2, ide Premio Hf 


Ballade and Rondo. y 
iat | ADOLPH ROSENBEOKER! 


Moderato. 


pe tt ee 


oe No. 4. ‘Near Martha (Little Fantasie) - fi R i ei ; e 
; No. 5. German Folk Song ae + 2 500 | 
No.6. Ballade and Rondo : a he i ve Yaa) 


The young voli student needs training along. he line of ae dolopment a appr reciation, | aS sell 
as of his technical dexterity. And if these two essentials can be combined, the greatest eanbin is gained. Ge 
Mr. Rosenbecker has accomplished this end in the set of six pieces for the young student. 
Each piece has a definite | technical object i in | vfew, one shifting, another skips in tbird, ele, aap 
Each piece is a musical gem. 
Price 50c each, bal 50 for book containing these six pieces (book of violin parts melude i 
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